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PREFACE. 


Or the two hundred and fifty million inhabitants of India, speak- 
ing a score or more of different languages, fully one fourth, or be- 
tween sixty and seventy millions, own the Hindi as their vernacular. 
In all the great centres of Hind faith in North India, alike in 
populous Benares, Allahabad and Mathur&, and in the mountains 
about the sacred shrines of Gangotrf, Kidaérnfth, and Badrinéth, 
among the Himalayas; in many of the most powerful independent 
native states of India, as in the dominions of the Maharaja Sindhia, 
and the extensive territories under the Maharaja of Jaipur and other 
Rajpat chiefs; in short, throughout an area of more than 248,000 
square miles, Hindi is the language of the great mass of the popula- 
tion. Only where Mohammedan influence has long prevailed, as in 
the large cities, and on account of the almost exclusive currency of 
Mohammedan speech in Government offices, have many Hindis learn- 
ed to contemn their native tongue and affect the Persianized Hindf 
known as ‘Urdt’. | 

Of the importance, especially to those who have been called to places 
of authority in North India, of thoroughly knowing a language so 
widely diffused, and of the need of a grammar which shall exhibit its 
chief phenomena, one would think that no doubt could be entertain- 
ed. But chiefly because Urdii has been adopted by government as 
the official language, it has come to pass that although this dialect 
represents grammatically only a single western form of speech, and 
is the vernacular only of the Mohammadans of North India, it has 
been read and studied by foreigners in India, to the great neglect, 
even almost to the exclusion of the living Aryan speech which is 
the actual vernacular of the great mass of the Hinda population. 
Many, indeed, have even been led to believe that the Urda with 
which they are themselves familiar, is essentially the vernacular of 
the Hindts as well as of the Mohammedans of North India; that 
the only difference betwoen Urda and Lindi cousists in the use of a 
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different alphabet ; and that such a language as Hindf, apart and 
distinct from Urdi, exists only in name and not in reality. The 
refutation of such a theory needs no other argument than that 
which is afforded in the declensional and conjugational tables of 
this grammar. 

Others, again, while rightly asserting for Hindi an individual 
existence, have still erred in their apprehension of the relation be- 
tween it and Urdé. Thus when I first entered India, I was repeat- 
edly assured that the main difference between Hindi and Urdia was 
one of vocabulary. And this statement, indeed, was quite correct, if 
it be understood to apply only to that special form of Hindi which is 
exhibited in those religious and educational works which owe their 
origin, directly or indirectly, to the foreigner in India. Many for- 
eigners who have written books in Hindi, seem to have imagined that 
by merely substituting Sanskrit for the Arabic and Persian terms 
which are found in Urda, that familiar dialect might be at once 
transformed into bond fide Hindi. Hence, apparently, has arisen the 
strange but popular notion, that the ‘purity’ of Hindi is to be measur- 
ed by the degree to which a writer may have succeeded in excluding 
from his pages words of Arabic or Persian origin; a standard of purity, 
according to which the author of the Ramdyan has failed, and the gifted 
Kabir, with his free use of Arabic and Persian words, must renounce 
his claim to be considered a Hindi poet. But the early delusion on 
this subject was soon dispelled. When we fancied that we were 
speaking something like ‘pure Hindi’, the villagers stared confound- 
ed at our sonorous Sanskrit terms, many of which were evidently 
less familiar to them than even the Arabic and Persian of the Urda. 
Still it was equally plain that, although often using Arabic and 
Persian words, they themselves did not speak Urda, except, perhaps, 
in condescension to our ignorance. Their Hindi, indeed, was scarce- 
ly more intelligible to us than was ours to them; but it soon became 
quite plain that the speech of the people differed from Urdi much 
more notably in grammatical forms than in vocabulary. Similarly, 
in literature, the difference between the Hindi, e.y., of Tulsi Dds, Sir 
Das or Kabir, and modern Urdi, is not by any means merely in their 
choice of words; it is not that they scrupulously exclude Arabic and 
Persian terms, for they donot. The special difficulties and peculiar- 
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ities, for instance, of the Rdmdyan, are of a much more radical and 
serious nature. They concern, not mere vocabulary, but the very 
grammatical forms and syntax of the language. 

Regarding these distinctive peculiarities of Hindi, the student 
hitherto has had no adequate help. No grammar, indeed, has hither- 
to even attempted or professed to exhibit, with any approach to tho- 
roughness or completeness, the actual colloquial and literary langu- 
age of the Hindis of North India. Mr. Etherington in his grammar 
has confined his attention to that single modification of Hindi which 
agrees in grammatical form with the Urda dialect; only giving, in 
his last edition, a brief synopsis of the Braj declensions and conjuga- 
tions. On the other hand, Dr. Ballantyne in his brief Braj) Grammar, 
as also Prof. De Tassy in his ‘Grammaire de la Langue Hindoui’, 
passing by the Urda dialect, gave only the forms of the Braj ; which, 
indeed, had been previously exhibited in an old Hindi Grammar 
published by Government in connexion with the College of Fort 
William. All grammarians of the Hindi hitherto, have alike entirely 
ignored the eastern type of Hindi, as represented, e.g., with some ad- 
mixture, in the Rémdyan of Tulst Dds. Indeed, it is a remarkable 
fact that although of all Hindi books, the writings of Kabir except- 
ed, none compare with the Radmdyan in universal popularity and 
general influence upon the people, and although this eastern Hindi, 
even more than the western Braj, may be regarded as par excellence 
the classic dialect of Hindi, yet not a Hindi grammar hitherto pub- 
lished, nor a Hindi dictionary, previous to the late valuable work 
of Mr. Bate, so much as hints the existence of any grammatical form 
or construction, peculiar to Tu/si Dds or-any similar writer. What 
grammarian, for example, has ever noted the future in 5, so common 
not only in the Rdmdyan, but in all the modern eastern Hindi dia- 
lects? Or where has the fact been noted in any grammar, that one 
chief distinguishing characteristic of the Urda and other western 
Hindi dialects, viz., the passive construction of the perfects of transi- 
tive verbs with the case of the agent in ne, does not exist in eastern 
Hindi? and that this xe is never used by Zu/st Dds, even when he 
employs the passive construction P 

This absence of the assistance needed by the Hindi student, has 
doubtless been the vccasion of increasing the prevailing indifference 
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of Europeans to classic Hindi, and of turning many to the special 
study of the more fashionable Urdi, for which helps have become so 
abundant. Very many civilians in India, instead of seeking the re- 
wards and honors offered by Government to the thorough student of 
the great Hindi poem of Tu/st Dds, have preferred to compete for the 
prizes which are offered for high proficiency in Arabic and Persian, lan- 
guages utterly alien to all but the Mohammedan population of India. 
Too many missionaries, seeking to influence the religious thought of 
the people, have omitted to make themselves familiar with the one 
poem, which, more than any other, is exerting a present, living influ- 
ence, direct or indirect, upon the religious thought of the Hindas of 
North India. And one chief reason of this neglect of their great ver- 
nacular epic is to be found in the utter absence of any work which 
might aid the student in its interpretation. For, as I know by a 
vexatious experience, it is by no means 80 easy as might be imagined, 
to obtain in a emall station in India, a trustworthy pundit, really 
competent to guide the student to a thorough critical knowledge of 
the Ramdyan or any similar poetry. No less difficulties have hither- 
to met him who would acquaint himself with the actual speech of 
the Hindus in the district where he might be stationed. Most of these 
dialects have no literature ; and whatever the intrinsic merits of some 
of them may be, the attempt to force any one of them into the field 
already preoccupied by the Urda dialect as the lingua franca of 
North India, would doubtless be both unwise and futile. Still it is 
evidently very desirable that the magistrate in his court, should be 
able to understand the rustic witness, and the missionary disputing 
in the bazar, his adversaries, without the aid of a third and not al- 
ways disinterested party. But no effort whatever has yet been made 
to indicate the actual nature and extent of those dialectic variations, 
which always perplex, and sometimes discourage him, who really 
desires a knowledge of the spoken language of the people, as well as 
that of their books. 

Thus it was, that. embarrassed by these difficulties, I was led to 
take up the Hindi, with such pundits as might be procured, and note 
and arrange, primarily for my own use, and with no thought of writ- 
ing @ book, facts of the class above referred to. In this way, in 
the course of several years, gradually grew up a considerable body of 
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notes on Hindi, which has finally developed into this grammar. My 
aim has accordingly been, not merely to reproduce, under a new 
arrangement, the matter of grammars previously existing, but rather 
to supply their omissions and supplement their defects. All existing 
Hindi and Urdé grammars have been carefully studied, with this 
particular point in view. Thus, in addition tothe fundamental matter 
pertaining especially to modern standard Hindi, or common to that 
with other Hindf dialects, the grammar now offered to the public will 
be found to contain a large amount of matter not to be found in any 
Hindi grammar hitherto published. I may be allowed to mention 
the following particulars. 

i. For practical reasons, that variety of Hindi which agrees in 
grammatical form with the Urdd has been taken as the basis of the 
grammar. It is to this form of Hindi, for various reasons, that the 
student commonly first directs his attention; and, moreover, in 
virtue of the position of this dialect as a dingua franca throughout 
the whole Hindi area of North India, and its adoption by the edue 
cational authorities as the medium of vernacular instruction in all 
Hindi schools, it has a special claim to our primary consideration; and, 
for such reasons only, may be justly termed the ‘standard dialect’ of 
Hindi.* But while thus yielding to this ‘standard Hindi’ a priority in 
certain respects, I have endeavoured to treat with equal thoroughness, 
the two great dialects of classic Hindi literature, as of no less impor- 
tance to the Hindi scholar. Of these dialects, the Braj and the old 
Piirbi, the former represents the western, as the latter represents 
the eastern type of Hindi. The very numerous and marked pecu- 
liarities of these two typical dialects, in declension, conjugation and 


® This form of Hindi has also often been termed kharf bolt, or the ‘pure 
speech’; and also, by some European scholars, after the analogy of the Ger- 
man, ‘High Hindi’. Both the phrases ‘standard Hindi’ and ‘High Hindi’, have 
been employed in this grammar ; though indeed it may be admitted that both 
are open to objection. In particular, to avoid a misapprehension, it should 
be carefully noted that by the phrase ‘standard Hindi’, it is not intended 
to suggest that all other dialectic forms are corruptions of forms of this 
‘standard dialect’. On the contrary, they are, very commonly, collateral 
branches of the old Aryan speech of India, and in most instances are older 
and less divergent from the ancient original, than those of ‘standard’ or 
‘High Hindi’, 
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syntax, have been for the first time collected, classified, and com- 
pared. It is not indeed claimed that all the various forms of these 
types which may occur in Hindi, will be found in these pages; 
nor will this be expected by any one at all familiar with the almost 
endless vagaries of Hindi writers. It is hoped, however, that the 
student of the Prem Sdgar, the Rdjntti, or the Ramdyan will rarely be 
disappointed in consulting this work.* Outside of these books any 
variations not noted in this grammar, will probably be found but 
slight and unimportant déviations from some central type herein 
exhibited. | 

ii. In addition to the various forms of literary Hind{, the declen- 
sion and conjugation of nine or ten less important colloquial dialects 
have been exhibited in these pages. This is, I believe, the first 
attempt to set forth with any approach to completeness the actual 
living speech of the Hindi-speaking population of North India. 
Tt is indeed true that local variations may be adduced almost with- 
out number, which have not been mentioned in this grammar; but 
the dialects which have been exhibited, it is hoped, will be found 
to represent all of the leading varieties of speech from Bengal 
in the east to Gujarft and Sindh in the west. Moreover, all 
these numerous dialects may be readily assigned to two or three 
general types, so that excessive detail might embarrass rather than 
aid the student. I trust that in this respect this grammar may 
prove a valuable aid to the foreigner in India, who would learn to un- 
derstand the special vernacular of the district where he may reside. 
For although colloquial speech cannot be learned from books alone, 
yet a grammar, if it indicate the forms for which we are to listen, 
may assist us in acquiring 1 knowledge of colloquial speech. Nor 
are these rude dialects without value in a literary point of view. 
For very often some unusual form in literature may be explicated 
by a reference to the colloquial of some rustic district; while for 
the purposes of the philologist, it is such wild, unpruned dialects 


* A few passages in the Ramdyan, however, chiefly in the Lankd Kand and 
Uttar Kand have been written in pure Sanskrit. It scarccly needs to be said 
that we have regarded the explication of such passages as belonging to Sans- 
Lrit rather than to Hindi grammar. 
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as these, which of all others promise and yield the richest harvest of 
valuable fruit.* 

iii. Especial attention has been given to the matter of illustration. 
In grammar, particularly, mere assertion, unsupported by example, 
is extremely unsatisfactory. And when one undertakes to write a 
grammar of any language not his own, examples constructed by the 
author himself to fit his rules, however correct they may be, can 
hardly inspire a student with perfect confidence in his guide. I have 
accordingly made it a rule to support every statement of any conse- 
quence in etymology or syntax, by one or more illustrations, which, 
with no exception of any importance, have been culled from native 
books, or taken down fresh from the lips of the people. Nor have 
I allowed myself to draw an illustration from any Hindi book 
written by a foreigner ; for even those European scholars who have 
most thoroughly mastered an Oriental language cannot be regarded 
as models so trustworthy as native authors, who write in their own 
vernacular. Very few, if any, Hindi books have been written by 
Europeans, which in some casual turn of expression, or occasional 
peculiarity of idiom, do not betray their foreign origin; while the 
great majority of such books would prove in many important 
respects quite misleading to him who should trust them implicitly 
as guides to a knowledge of Ilindi. While the abundant illustration 
characteristic of this grammar, as will be evident at a glance, has very 
materially increased the size and expense of the book, it is believed 
that its practical value to the student has thereby been much enhanced. 
The illustrations of literary Hindi have been drawn chiefly from the 
Prem Sdyar and the Rimdyan. To this special use of these works, 
I have been led, partly by the fact that these books have been chosen 


by Government, for the examination of candidates in connexion with 


* IT have ventured for practical reasons to deviate in some cases from the 
common nomenclature of these dialects, and have preferred generally to 
indicato them by names indicative of the modern names of the province 
in which they are used. Thus, Avadhf. of course, denotes the dialect of 
Oude; Riwas, that of the state of fwd; etc, etc. It may be noted here, 
that the Rajputina dialect of Mewdr, is also essentially that of the Mairs, and 
might, perhaps with equal propriety, be designated cither Mairwaré or Mewdrt, 
I have used the term Old Purlé to denote the dialect of the Rdmdyan. 
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the civil and military services of India, so that the illustration of 
their grammar and idiom is especially demanded. And I may 
venture to express the hope, that by all applicants for admission 
to the Indian services, or contestants in the competitive examina- 
tions which are held for Indian civilians, this grammar, with its 
copious illustrations from the Prem Sdgar and Rdmdyan, may be 
found to meet a real need. A second consideration which has 
seemed to justify a prominent reference to these books, is found 
in their undeniable popularity and influence among all classes of the 
Hindi population. For, however much may have been said against 
the Hindi of the Prem Sdgar, and even of the Rdmdyan, by critics 
commonly familiar only with Urdi, and therefore judging every 
thing in Hindi, either by English standards of taste, or from a 
Mohammedan point of view, the fact remains that the Hindus, from 
the highest to the lowest, learned and unlearned, greatly admire their 
style. Crowds, even of the most illiterate rustics, may often be seen 
listening eagerly to some Brahman intoning the measured rhyming 
prose of the Prem Sagar. And although much has been said of the 
unintelligibility of the Ramdyan, it is the experience of every mission- 
ary, at least everywhere in the Ganges valley, that a happy quotation 
from the Rdmdyan in preaching or in conversation, is sure to awaken 
a look of intelligent appreciation from even the rudest villagers. No 
civilian, and especially no missionary, can well afford to remain igno- 
rant of a book so popular and influential with the people; and if this 
grammar shall serve in any degree to aid and stimulate the study of 
the great poem of Zu/si Dds, one great aim of my work will have 
been accomplished. But while, for the reasons indicated, a large pro- 
portion of my quotations have been taken from the Prem Séyar and 
the Rdamdyan, other books have not been ignored. In particular, I 
have now and then drawn, from the sententious Braj prose of the 
Rajuiti, the western Hindi of Kubir, the Sukh Bilds, and the Shat 
Darsan Darpan of Pundit Ni/kanth Gore Shastri. Marw&ri can 
scarcely be called a literary dialect; the only work accessible to 
me, has been the Marwari ‘Plays.’ edited by Rev. Mr. Robson of the 
Scotch Presbyterian Mission, Beawr. 

iv. Another feature peculiar to this grammar will be found in the 
philological notes, occupying in all about fifty pages, in which I 
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have attempted to indicate the probable origin and derivation of the 
forms of the Hindi language, and the relation of various dialectic forms 
to one another, and to the Sanskrit and old Prakrit dialects of India. 
In a field where, until the late researches of scholars like Mr. Beames 
and Dr. Hoernle, so little had been done, I cannot venture to hope 
that I have always succeeded in reducing apparent chaos to order, 
and in correctly pointing out the lines of derivation. I have only 
endeavored, with no little diffidence, to indicate the conclusions to 
which facts, so far as known, would seem to guide us. And while 
I have not been able to follow implicitly the guidance of any one 
individual, it has on several occasions been a satisfaction to find that 
authorities like the learned scholars mentioned, had been indepen- 
dently led to the same conclusions with myself. 

v. Besides the above, much else will be found in this grammar 
which is strictly new, both in matter and in arrangement. In the 
sections, for instance, on pronunciation, I have aimed at more precision 
and accuracy than has been previously attempted. Ifsome may deem 
that I have sometimes erred in the way of an over-refinement, I am 
still glad to know that some of the best practical masters of Hindi 
have recognised the chief distinctions which I have made in treating 
of this subject. A nomenclature of the tenses has been presented 
which is believed to be more uniform and philosophical than any which 
has been hitherto employed, and which, it is hoped, may commend 
itself to Hindi scholars. The chapter on Derivation, again, will be 
found more than a mere arbitrary list of terminations; I have 
endeavored rather to group them according to their probable mu- 
tual relations and affinities. In the section on Compound words, 
all, it is believed, is quite new. Strange to say, no Hindi gram- 
mar that I remember, has dealt with this most characteristic feature 
of the language, although an understanding of the subject is 
indispensable to the interpretation of almost any page of Hindi 
poetry. In the Syntax, attention has everywhere been given to 
those constructions which are characteristic of poetry, especially in 
archaic Hindi; and the construction of Compound Sentences, for the 
first time, has been separately and distinctly treated. The chapter 
on Prosody, it is hoped, will be found in completeness and accuracy, 
all that, for any practical purpose, the student of Hindi can desire. 
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The Prosody of Hindi deserves and will repay far more study than is 
commonly bestowed upon it. In no western language is an under- 
standing of the laws of its prosody so essential to the interpretation 
and comprehension of its literature, as in Hindi; where, indeed, a 
purely native work in prose is a rare exception. Unfortunately, 
however, until very lately, there has been no Euglish work on Hindi 
prosody; and the native works upon the subject, are so laden with 
technicalities and an enigmatical symbolism, as without the aid of a 
rare native prosodian, quite to baffle the student. I shall be glad 
if I have so cleared away the thorns which have obstructed the 
entrance, 1s to tempt my fellow missionaries and others to labour 
in this attractive field. 

Finally, it should be remarked, that as tl.is grammar is intended 
alike for the beginner and for the advanced student, I have endeav- 
oured to indicate by the use of a large type those important funda- 
mental matters to which chicfly the beginner will do well to confine 
his attention. Matter less fundamental. and intended rather for the 
advanced scholar, as, ¢.g., in all the sections upon dialectic Hindi, has 
been uniformly printed in smaller type. 

It gives me pleasure to express my grateful appreciation of the 
assistance and encouragemeut which I have received from many 
missionaries and members of the civil service, during the years that 
this grammar has been in progress. In particular, I would express my 
hearty thanks to the Rev. W. Robb of the Scotch Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, Todearh, Rajpitana, for his invaluable assistance in the com- 
pilation of the sections on the Marwari and other Rajputana dialects, 
and afterwards in the correction of the proofs of the same. Indeed, 
it is only due to this gentleman to say, that whatever of value 
those sections may be found to possess, the merit is chiefly due to 
him. My thanks are also due to Mr. Beames, c.s., of Cuttack, Orissa, 
for valuable hints and constant encouragement in the work ; and to 
the Rev. J. D. Bate, of the Baptist Mission, Allahabad, for many a 
useful suggestion, and for his very kind revision of the proof shects 
during many months of my absence from Allahabad. 

In conclusion, I desire to record my special obligations and thanks 
to the Rev. J. J. Caleb, of the Mission Press, Allahabad, for the 
great labour and patience which he has bestowed upon the printing 
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of this book. For many years this press has been sustained solely 
by the capital and enterprise of members of the Hindustani Christian 
community in Allahabad, and the creditable style in which Mr. 
Caleb has brought out this volume, affords a gratifying indication of 
their substantial progress and prosperity. 

8. H. KELLOGG. 


ALLAHABAD: 
December, 1875. 


NOTE. 


In a field much of which has been quite untrodden hitherto, I have fre- 
quently found myself without a guide or help. But I have derived valuable 
assistance from the first volume of Mr. Beames’ Comparative Grammar of the 
Aryan Languages of India; and regret that I could not have had the advant- 
age of consulting the remaining volumes. I also owe much to Prof. Lassen’s 
Institutiones Linguwe Prakritice, and Prof. Cowell's edition of the Prdkrita Pra- 
késha of Vararuchi. In some parts of the grammar I have consulted with 
advantage, Prof. Monicr Williams’ Sanskrit Grammar (4th Ed.) Dr. Trumpp’s 
learned Grammar of the Sindhi, came to hand too late to help me as it might 
have done. In the Prosody I am chiefly indebted to the Chhanddrnava, the 
Chhandod{paka, (a small but useful compendium issued by the Governmert of 
the N. W. P., now unfortunately out of print,) and especially to the Shitpinga- 
ddarsha of Kavi Hird Chand Kaijf, an exhaustive treatise on Prosody in the 
Braj dialect, with a Gujarati commentary. Besides these native authorities, 
the admirable chapter on Prosody by John Christian, Esq. of Manghir, in the 
lst edition of Mr. Etherington’s Hindi Grammar has been of essential service. 

On the general topics of the Grammar the following works have been con- 
eulted, viz.: the Hindustani Grammar of Prof. Forbes; the Introduction to 
Hindustanf, by Prof. Williams; the Hindustani Grammars of Mr. Platt and 
Prof. Dowson; Prof. De Tassy’s Grammaire de la Langue Hindouf; Shapurji 
Edaljf’s Gujarati Grammar, the Marathi Grammars of Mr. Stevenson and of 
Messrs. Bellairs and Askhedar; the Panjabi Grammar of Mr. Newton, and 
the Bangali Grammar of Shama Charan Sarkar. 

The following abbreviations have been used : 

Ar., Arabic; 4v., Avadhi; Br., Braj; Bh., Bhojpuri; Bi., Bindelkhandi; G., 
Garhwali; H. H., High Hindf, i.e. the standard dialect; A., Kanauji; Awm., 
Kumaoni; O. P., Old Purbi, i.e. the dialect of the Rémdyay; Pr., Prakrit 
&., Biwai; Sk, Sanskrit; Z., Tirhuti. 
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HINDI GRAMMAR. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF THE LETTERS. 


1. Tae Hind{ language is commonly written, like the 
Sanskrit, in the Devanagari alphabet.* This alphabet, as 
used in Hindi, has eleven vowels and thirty-three simple con- 
sonants. To these we must add the nasal symbols, Anusvdr 
and Anundsik, and the symbol for a weak aspiration, Visarg. 
The latter of these, however, is of very rare occurrence in 
Hindi. The letters are given below, with their equivalents 
in the Roman character. It will be observed that all the 
vowels but the short a, have two forms. Of these, the form 
first given is used as initial ina word or syllable; the second, 
as medial or final. It will aid the memory to observe 
that the alphabetical order of each class of letters, vowels, 
mutes, semi-vowels, and sibilants, is the order of the 
organs of utterance, beginning with the throat, and ending 
with the lips. The first five classes of consonants are 
technically known as the five vargs.t 


VOWELS. 
Bema si ee sue RK 4 Bri Ce 
\9 “A 6° 
Dai ATO Br tau 


* More commonly called Nagari. + Sansk. ent, ‘a class.’ 
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Nasal symbols, Anundsik’, Anusvdr ° x. Symbol of the 
weak final aspirate, Visarg, © h. 


CONSONANTS. 


Gutturals, Wk Qhkh Wg Agh i 
Palatals, Bch Bchh Ay Wh An 
Cerebrals, € ¢ Sth $d Gdh Un 
Dentals, até Wh €d Adh An 
Labials, Gp Wph Go Ah Am 
Semivowels, Ty Cr atl dv 
Sibilants, Wek OWsh As 

Aspirate, 8h 


a. Besides the above, classical Sanskrit had three additional vowels, 
"5 ri, & Iri, 3 lrt; and the Vedic Sanskrit, one additional cerebral 
consonant, & L, whieh is still preserved in the Marathi. The Panjabi, 
Gujarati, and Oriyé have also preserved the sound, though denoting 
it by different characters. This same consonantal sound is heard in 
the Mairwéri dialect of Hindi, and in some, at least, of the Himala- 
yan dialeets. So also the villagers of the central Dofb sometimes 
give the final @ of utua, ‘the sacred fig tree,” an unmistakeable 
cerebral sound. But none of the above letters have any place in lite- 
rary Hindi. 

b. In addition to the above vowels, a short é, nearly like 2 in ‘met’, 
exists in the colloquial of some districts. It is heard, for example, in the 
local dialect about AyodhyA, chiefly in certain verbal forms; as, ¢.g., in 
the subst. verb, a@nun, ‘Iam,’ ahés, ‘thou art,’ ete.* It may also be 
heard in some words in the Doab, where it has arisen from the shorten- 
ing of a previous long e; as, e. g., in bétiyd for bitiyé, dim. from deta, 
‘a son.’ This sound is also said to be common in the N. W. Hima- 
layas. It may be noticed, as further indicating the existence of this 
short e, that %, which, according to some books on Prosody, should be 


* For further illustrations, see the tables of Declension and Conjugation. 
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uniformly long, in the Ramfyan is sometimes reckoned prosodially 
short. In these cases, it commonly appears as a substitute, either for 
short 7, as in yeh, for zhi; or for a short a, as in rdékhéu, for rdkhau.* 

Lassen has noted the fact that this same letter also represented a 
long and a short sound in the literary Prakrit.t 


2. The consonants are all vocalized by the short vowel a, 
which is theoretically inherent in each consonant. Thus, & 
properly represents, not #, but ha; a, pa; etc. The letters 
are indicated by adding the word are kdr; as, ware akdr, 
‘the letter a;’ erarz, ‘the letter ¢;’ etc. 2, when first in a 
compound consonant, as & 7h, is indicated as tw reph. 
When no particular letter is intended, the term wee akshar, 
often corrupted into qegx achchhar, is used; as in the phrase, 
Ge ara at wat 8 wah kaun sa akshar hai, ‘what letter is that.’ 


MODE OF WRITING THE DEVANAGABI. 


3. wa being inherent in each consonant, is only written 
when initial in a word or syllable; thus, we write wu ap, 
wa tua, but apa,ata. The other vowels, when following 
a consonant, are substituted for the inherent a, and, in this 
case, the second of the two forms above given is used. But 
when the vowel sound is initial in a word or syllable, the 
first of the two forms is required; as, ga wk, aa cin, "a ip, 
ta tkh, ara gao, ave daz. Of the several non-initial vowel 
forms, 1 d,% 2, ¥ 0, and ’t au, are written after, Fi, before, ~ e 
and * ai, over, and , u,. #, and, 77, under the consonants 
which they vocalize. Thus, the several vowel sounds are 
written after %, as follows: 


a ka, Ot kd, tH ki, at ki, & ku, R ki, H kri, K ke, & kai, Bt ko, 
wT hau. 
* Abundant illustrations of this statement will be found in the Ramayan. 


Vid. chap. xiv, On Prosody. 
+ Inst. Ling. Pracr. § 19. 4, 
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a. When initial, the vowels are all written as pronounced, before 
the following consonant; as, Wa at, BF ud, WIT or, eto. Instead of 
2 ai initial, we sometimes find, in Hindi books, the combination @ ; 
but this is not correct, and should never be imitated. 


4. The consonants have but one invariable form. Except- 
ing the cerebrals, they all have one perpendicular, with one 
horizontal stroke; which latter, again, is broken in three 
letters, viz., a dh, a bh, wh. 


a. But % jh has two additional forms, and ®. The former is 
found in English and native prints; the latter is the regular form m 
Mérwéri. These forms, like %, and all the other consonants, are used 
both as initial and as non-initial. 

b. In Marwari, 6 and v are distinguished merely by a diacritical 
point; thus, ab, av. The character @ is not commonly used ; its 
place is regularly taken by @. No sibilant is used but @ s. 


5. In addition to the above simple consonants, a great 
number of compound letters are used. The compound form 
is used to denote the non-intervention between its clements 
of the inherent a. Thus, wa is safa, but = is sta; aa, tava, 
but ra, fva. In certain cases, however, to be hereafter men- 
tioned, the elementary forms are regularly used, even though 
no vowel sound intervene; as, axat, ‘doing,’ pronounced 
kartd; but the Sk. kartta, ‘a doer,’ is written mer. * 

a. It may be remarked, for the guidance of the student, that the use of the 
compound consonants is chiefly confined to the pure Sanskrit words in the 


language; in words of Prakrit origin, the elementary letters are eommonly 
preferred. 


6. Consonants are compounded in three ways: viz., lst, by writing 
one above the other, as, Ak, | ft; 2dly, by writing one after the 
other, omitting in all but the last the perpendicular stroke, and unit- 
ing the remainder of the character to that next following ; as, o@ dd, 
ta tth, W yy; 3dly, some letters, when in combination, partially or 
wholly change their form; thus, @+@ becomes @ ksh; @+@8, @ jv. 

(1) t takes two different forms, according as it is the first or last 


# Vid. § 10. 6. 
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letter of a compound. Thus, when initial in a conjunct, it is written 
as a semicircle above the second consonant, as in @@ sarp; but when 
non-initial, it takes the form of a short stroke below the preceding 
consonant, as in Y@@ grahan. | 

(2) When a conjunct of which tr is the first member, consists of 
more than two consonants, the semicircle reph 1s written over the last 
letter, as in Wea dharmm, Bea sarvv. When a conjunct with r initial 
is vocalized by Ti, t é,> e,™ ai, t 0,} au, or followed by Anusvar, then 
reph is written to the right of them all; thus, wat dharmmt, are mirttt, 
BWA sarvram, ete. 

6. Conjuncts are classified as strong, weak, or mixed, according to the char- 
acter of the letters composing them.* Conjuncts formed of strong letters 
only, are termed strong, and those formed of weak letters only, weak conjuncts. 
Combinations of strong and weak letters, are called mized conjuncts. The 


following list will be found to comprise all the more common combinations, 
arranged in these three classey. 


STRONG CONJUNCTS. 


F kk, we kkh, @ kt, Ta gdh, @ chch, SB chchh, TA fj, PK Jyh, 
z tt, | ith, | do, F dd, TM th, MW tt, TH eth, IA tp, FX ag, | ad, 
B ddh, X dbh, A pt, WA pp, OH pph, by, Be bd, Ba bdh, ¥ dd, 
oa bbh. 


WEAK CONJUNCTS. 


CH nn, WT ny, Fnn, A nm, WM ny, Znr, VA nv, ns, GJ mn, 
FA mm, Fi my, FJ mr, q ml, Fe mh, MW yy, a rh, a rm, a ry; 
a re, B rsh, @ rsh, € ri, TA in, B ly, @ Ul, Te lh, BW ry, B vr, 
Wace, shn, TA shy, BW shr, Ta shi, Wa shv, TA shn,  shm, 
Wi shy, TA shr, SA sn, WM sm, WA sy, @ sr, TA sr, TS 38, A hn, 
why, ¥ hr, b Al, | ho. 


MIXED CONJUNCTS. 


wt ikm, wt ky, W kr, MR kl, R kv, GS ksh, Ba khy, D gn, 
waegm, MB gy, TOI, J gl, Ta gr, BM ghnr, A ghy, @ ghr, 54 nk, 
z akh, ¥ %9, z igh, Mt chy, % chhr, @yjn, Wym, My, Br, 
Bose, C8 ch, CH nchh, CA v7, HK rvjh, F dr, WZ nt, W nth, TE nd, 


* By the strong letters are intended, all the five classes of mute letters, both 
smooth and aspirated; by weak letters, all other consonants. 
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aw ndh, @ tn, Tim, Ta ty, Air, FA to, FS ts, Ga -thy, g dn, 
waidhy, @ dhr, wa dho, TA nt, FA nth, RW nd, Pa ndh, | pn, 
TA pin, TH py, W pr, | pl, TH ps, Sa by, @ br, Fa bhy, @ dbhr, 
& rk, Brkh, terg, @ rgh, @ rch, G rchh, @ v7, A rt, rth, 
& rd, & rah, YU rp, Arb, A rbh, Bid, a Ip, wa lb, wa shch, 
wa hk, B sht, | shth, TA shp, TA shm, & shy, SH sk, BA st, VW sth, 
SI sp, BR sph. 


7. Anundstk ~ simply denotes the nasalization of a preceding 
vowel, and can therefore never begin a syllable. It is written directly 
over, or to the right of the vowel thus nasalized; thus, m&Tt kahdn, 
wat kaun. In books edited by foreigners, Anusvar is always written 
instead of Anunasik. 

Anusvdr, which, in strict accuracy, denotes a stronger nasalization 
than the above, is written, like Anunasik, over, or to the right of the 
preceding vowel; as, WW avsh, ate bdinh, At son. 

Visarg, meaning ‘rejection,’ (t.e., of 8 or t,) indicates a weak as- 
_piration, which has euphonically taken the place of those letters. It 
is only found in pure Sanskrit words, and even then, though occur- 
ing in the original, is very commonly omitted in Hindi. It is writ- 
ten thus, :; as, ¢.g., in 33a dukkh, more commonly written and pro- 
nounced F& dukh, =Fa+ SA dus-+ kha, 

8. Besides these, there are several other signs used in Sanskrit, 
which, as they occasionally appear in Hindi, may here be explained. 

Virdm, ‘pause,’ is written under a consonant, thus, @ k, and de- 
notes the absence of the inherent a by which the consonant is voca- 
lized. 

Avagrah, § indicates the elision of an initial @ a after a final Ye or 
Wt o, as, FADS waa trinsho’dhydya, for TADrevara trinsho adhydya. It 
is therefore analogous to the English apostrophe. The half pause \ 
is written at the end of the first line of a couplet; the fudl pause a 
at the end of the second. These marks are only prosodial, and, 
besides these, there are no other marks of punctuation. But in a 
few books issued by English publishers, the English marks have 
been introduced. In native works, space is not even left between 
the words. 

9. The symbol 2 between two words, indicates that the former of 
the two is repeated, as, AY Wat 2 AL WS, wah apne apne ghar gae. 
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a. The mark 0 is used, like the period in English, to indicate the 
abbreviation of a word; as, waTa@ a@fo Rdmdyan Bd. for wares 
areaarae Ramiyan Bal Kand. 

b. The orthography of Hindi is as yet in a very unsettled state. @ 
is constantly substituted for @, even in Sanskrit words, where rule or 
usage would demand it; asin Tene, for Parca, wa, for 7a, etc. The same 
confusion exists with reference to the characters @ and @, and also the 
sibilants W, @; the tendency is to substitute @ for the other sibilants. 
The Sanskrit rules of orthography are the only recognized standard 
at present ; but these rules, it should be remembered, apply only, as 
has been remarked, to the spelling of such Sanskrit words as exist in 
the language in an unaltered and uncorrupted form. 


PRONUNCIATION OF LETTERS. 


10. The vowels, in Hind{, are pronounced, for the most 
part, nearly as in the continental languages of Europe. wa 
has no exact counterpart in English, though the last @ in 
such words as ‘ total,’ ‘America,’ very nearly represents it. 
It is said to correspond exactly to the short a in German. 
Many foreigners in India pronounce this ¥ @ as a in ‘cat,’ 
but the correct sound is entirely different. 


a. In conversation and in reading prose, @ a final, after a conso- 
nant, as a general rule, is silent; as in J, pronounced gun, not 
guna; wa, rdt, not rdta. But to this general rule there are a few 
important exceptions. 

(1) Wa final is, of necessity, always distinctly pronounced in a few 
monosyllables ; as, 4 na, @ ta, & chha. 

(2) So, also, it is very slightly sounded after tr or @ ¢ final ina 
conjunct, and after a y final, preceded by © /, & f, or & %; as, WwTea, 
shdstra, €%, indra, Tam, bipra,* xara, ishraratea, Weta, gurutea ; Tara 
tiya, Wa, priva, BeTta, indriya, Wary, rdjasitya. 

(3) When, in prose and in conversation, @ ya final is preceded by 
@a, thia aya is not to be distinguished in sound from 2 «i, which is 


* It should be noted, that while the Pandits give this pronunciation of these 
conjuncts with z, yet the common people usually separate the Ictters, aud pro- 
nounce, shdstar, bipar, eto. 
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even occasionally, though inaccurately, written for it ; as, aa samaya, 
always pronounced, and sometimes written, 3A samai; wa chhaya, also 
pronounced, and sometimes written, @chhai. Conversely, it may here 
be noted, that wa aya is sometimes inaccurately written for @ ai; as 
often in the Ram. aut bayar, for At bair, eto. 

6. Observe, that when, in the formation of compound words, a silent 
final @ a becomes medial, it still remains silent, though in the middle 
of a word; as, WqeTat, pronounced anndaid, not annaddtd; WaeTamh, 
phalddyak, not phaladdyak. 

It should be noted that the above remarks refer only to Wa as in- 
herent in a consonant. When non-inherent, it is always pronounced, 
whether medial or final ; as, (8 tua, Wea harua. 

ce. The inherent a, when final in roots or primitive words, in 
reading prose and in conversation, is always silent before all added 
terminations. Thus, in verbal forms, a<#t, root at, is pronounced 
karnd, not karand ; Wan, chaltd, not chalatd ; Seat, bolti, etc. So, 
also, in all derivatives; as, Wat purvd, dim. from W pir; RUTTA, 
kudrpan, from Qa kudr; wee mirakhpan, from ALA miirakh. 
It also becomes silent, when medial in the final syllable of dis- 
syllabic verbal roots, before all terminations beginning with vowels; 
as, Taare vih/é, from the root Fra nikal: but, in the same root, when 
the termination begins with a consonant, it is pronounced, as, e. g., 


Tamaan, nikaltd. 

(1) This rule holds good without exception, in the standard dialect. But 
in the Braj and other dialects, where the verbal terminations, in several in- 
stances, consist of a consonantal sound only, the inherent a final in the root is 

‘necessarily pronounced, Thus, e. g., although we pronounce @Taar, jdutd, root 
Sta jana; inthe Kanauji dialect, the corresponding @Ta@q is pronounced jdnat; 
so, also, @eta, root @@ chula, chalun, etc. 

(2) The pronominal gen. Q@aaq is pronounced, sometimes apnd, and somes 
times apand. The latter is most commonly used by the mass of the people. 
It is to be noticed that although the regular nom. of this pronoun is qyrg dp, 


yet the @ does not belong to the termination, but represents the # of the 
original qyeqaq, After the analogy of the language, therefore, the pronun- 


ciation apand, is the more defensible. The pronunciation, apd, has possibly 


arisen froma popular misapprehension, regarding @r@ or eg us the radical 
element, instead of qraq; in which case, following the analogy of verbal 


roots, the a of q pa would be silent. 
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d. The final a inherent of the Denominative numerals, @ra, aa, 
wef, is always pronounced, thus, chauka, tina, namma; aa ata %, 
pronounced f¢in tina nau, lit., ‘three threes nine.’ 

e. In poetry, the inherent a is always pronounced, even when 
final, as in the following half stanza; Gace He ATE 21q aT * which 
is read, samaratha kahan nahin dosha gusdin. But when it falls on 
the metrical pause, it is commonly silent; thus, wea Wert THAX 
Terran are, jhilata paland Raghuvar pulakita mdi. 

11. wdis pronounced like a in ‘father’; * 7, like z in ‘pin’; 
€/,as iin ‘machine’; 2, like wu in ‘pull’; & 2, like oo in 
‘tool’; 3 ri, as ri in ‘brink’. 

a. €@iand @ u final, though, like @ final, always sounded in poetry, 
in the colloquial are but very faintly, if at all pronounced; as ara, 
pronounced mati or mat; WA, pronounced parantu or parant. 

(1) But some of the dialects, on the other hand, often lengthen a final 7; as 
in Kanauji, Hart mati, for ara mati; Kaméoni, watt Q@z chalt ver, for Gia Wr 
chalt kar. | 
i? Theoretically, 9g differs from Tz. in that the tongue vibrating, is not 
allowed to touch the gums, as in the consonant z. But this distinction is 
never regarded. 

12. we, 2 ai, and wt 0, % au, are diphthongs: zw e and 
2 ai are the diphthongs of ©7; @ o and @ au, of zu. we 
is pronounced nearly like ¢e in ‘they’. Its elements are w+¥* 
a+i. 2 ai is not quite the English ¢ in ‘time’. Like this 
English i, a diphthong, it differs from it, in that the short, 
instead of the long 7, is the latter element of the diphthong; 
t. €., I=d+4+7, but 7 in time=d+7. Thus, e.g., the common 
word, @ hai, ‘is’, is noé correctly pronounced exactly like 
the English word ‘high’. to corresponds to the English 
o in ‘go’: it never has the sound of the English o in ‘top’. 
Its elements are w+3 a+u. @ au differs from the English 
ou in ‘our’, in the same way that 2 ai differs from z in ‘fine’. 
It is composed of w+z3, d+u; the English ow, of d+u. 


13. Anunasik (~~), as has been remarked, simply indicates 
the nasalization of the preceding vowel. The sound is 
| 2 
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heard in the proper pronunciation of such French words as 
bon, enfant, etc. But in many Hindi books, especially 
those published by foreigners, this sound is represented by 
the symbol Anusvar (°). 

14. Anusvdr properly represents a nasal sound stronger 
than that of Anundsik : it is best heard before the sibilants, 
as in wa ansh, aa bansh. 


a. But in words introduced from the Sanskrit, with little or no 
alteration, the sign Anusvar is very often used, after a short vowel, 
to express the nasal of the class of a following mute consonant ; 
and may thus represent, as the case may be, any one of the 
five nasals, S, &, @, 4, ora. Thus, ¢.g., we may either write Aya 
or Hara maigal, Anusvar having here the power of . Similarly, in 
gana sambandh, the first Anusvar, preceding the labial @ 6, has the 
power of the labial nasal # m, but the second, before the dental w dh, 
has the power of the dental nasal @ n. 

b. But in the case of words much corrupted from the Sanskrit, after 
a long vowel, Anusvar, even before a mute consonant, denotes, not a 
consonant, but a nasalization ; as, e.g., @f, pronounced soxth, not 
sonth, @te, chand, Ate, sdnr, ete. 

(1) In the cases referred to, Anusvar stands in the place of an original nasal 
consonant, preceded by a short vowel; as, e.g., in @fet, for qaeamR’. The 
question has been raised, whether the Annsvar in such cases denotes a con- 
sonant or merely a nasalization. But all the Pundits that I have been able to 
consult, insist on the inorganic character of the nasal, and I notice that 
Mr. Beames, in his Comparative Grammur, takes the same view. As be just- 
ly remarks, the lengthening of the preceding vowel, according to all the 
analogies of the language, argues the loss of a letter from the original 
copjunct.* 

ce. Occasionally in poctry, Anusvar, in Sanskrit words, following a 


final consonant in the end of a line, represents the letter @, and 
must be 80 pronounced ; as, ¢.g., FAA, gurumayam ; Wa, ayam. 


15. a k and wg are pronounced, respectively, as & in 
‘key’, and g in ‘give’: wg never has the sound of g in 
‘gin’. | 


* Vid. Comp. Gramm. p. 296. 
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16. wch and @/ are pronounced nearly as 7 in ‘just’, and 
as ch in ‘church’, but slightly more dental. 


17. ef and vw d, though often compared to the English 
¢ and d, have no precise equivalents in English. In pro- 
nouncing them, the tongue should be thrown well back, 
so as to strike, not the gums, as in the English ¢and d, but 
the roof of the mouth. 

a. © is often written with a diacritical point (~), and is 
then represented in the Roman character by r. To utter 
this correctly, place the tongue in the same position as for 
w d, and try to pronounce the English 7; the proper sound 
will then be given. The corresponding aspirate © has also 
the same double sound, which is represented by @ rh. 


(1) Great care should be taken to acquire the correct pronuncia- 
tion of this letter, which is, undoubtedly, for western organs, the 
most difficult of all the Hindi sounds: very few Europeans ever 
give it correctly. The learner should carefully observe that this 
is equally distinct from the English r, and the Hindi zt. The sound, 
when correctly given, much more resembles the cerebral ¥, with 
which, indeed, it is constantly interchanged; many words being writ- 
ten and pronounced indifferently with © ¢, & dh, or © r, S rh; as Aer 
burhd or @et budid. The Panjabi distinguishes these two sounds by 
two separate characters. 


18. The sounds of a é and @d do not exist in English. 
In pronouncing them, press the tongue, not against the 
gums, as in the English ¢ and d, but against the front 
teeth. 

19. Wp is pronounced like the English p. a 0 differs 
from the English 8, only in that the contact of the lips 
is less firm. Many words thus fluctuate, in orthography 
and pronunciation, between & J and a v. | 

20. Each of the above consonants has its aspirate; i.e., 
it is combined with the spiritus asper so as to form but 
one vocal utterance. The same direction applies to the 
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pronunciation of all the aspirates, viz., utter the smooth 
consonant with a forcible expiration; the corresponding 
aspirates will then be given. In the English phrases, ‘ up- 
hill,’ ‘ brick-house,’ pronounced so that the p and & shall 
be closely joined to the following h, we have the correct 
sound. Especial care should be taken that no vowel-sound 
be interpolated between the smooth consonant and the 
aspiration; thus, wa is pronounced phal, not pahal; warm, 
khand, not kahana, which has a very different meaning. 

a. The greatest pains should be taken by the learner to master the pronun- 
ciation of these aspirates. A native, however illiterate, never confounds the 
amooth and aspirated consonants; and, except in the case of m@ ph, which is 


often by the uneducated corruptly pronounced as f, never fails to give the 


aspirate its correct pronunciation, He never separates the smooth conso- 
nant from the following aspiration. 


21. @ 7% has the sound of ng in ‘sing’; it is only found 
immediately before a guttural consonant, and never begins 
a word or syllable. 

e 7 has the sharp sound of 7 in ‘pinch.’ Like @, it is 
never initial, and is only found before a consonant of its 
own class. 

wn, like the other letters of the class to which it belongs, 
has no equivalent in any European language. It is pro- 
nounced after the analogy of the other cerebrals; 7. e., the 
tongue should be turned back, as for @ and ©, so as to 
strike the roof of the mouth; in that position, endeavour to 
pronounce 7. 


a. This nasal, while the only nasal admissible before a consonant 
of its own order, is not, like the former two, confined in use to such 
a position, but may occur separately, as, e.g., in the common words, 
Wa guy and q@@a barnan. It never occurs as initial in a word. 

b. The common people in the valley of the Ganges, as well as most foreigners 
in India, make no distinction between this and the dental 4 7, which is often 
substituted for it, even in writing. Educated Hindoos, however, carefully dis- 
tinguish the two letters, and the correct sound should be acquired. 
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ais slightly more dental than the English 2, being 
pronounced, like the foregoing nasals, after the analogy 
of the class to which it belongs; 7. e., with the tip of the 
tongue against the front teeth. 

a m is sounded like the corresponding English letter. 

22. ay is generally pronounced like y in English. 

a. But sometimes it is pronounced like @/, especially when initial in 
Sanskrit words; as, ¢e.g., WW yug, pronounced Wa jug ; WA yoyya, pro- 
nounced jog. So also it is pronounced as 7, when doubled and final ; 
a8 wai, pronounced and occasionally written @t@ stiraj. As above re- 
marked,* @ final, preceded by short a, blends with it so as to give the 
diphthongal sound ¥ ai; as Baa samaya, pronounced BA samai, ete. 

xr has no precise equivalent in English; it has a rolling 
sound like the German 7, but much softer. 

a lis not quite identical in sound with the English 7. In 
its utterance the tip of the tongue touches the front teeth, 
instead of the gums. The resulting sound is distinctly 
softer and more dental than the English J. 

a v has a sound intermediate between the English v and 0, 
but more like v, which letter is therefore chosen as the 
usual Roman equivalent. 

a. But in a conjunet, after any consonant but tr or @ é, it hasa 
softer sound, like the English 7; as, e.g., 2 hai, Saat swarg. In the 
common conjunct, <4 sr, the common people usually soften @ still 
further to its cognate vowel, 3; pronouncing, e¢.g., Sat swar, as if 
it were written gt sur, etc. Similarly, in some parts of the country, 
people say tax isur, for @¥ax fshicar. @ initial in the pronoun @@ 
wah generally receives the softer sound. Examples of the harder 
sound, in the conjuncts @ rv and t@ /v, are Aea@ tuttra, AVA mahatea 5 
wa purc, 88 sarv.+ In these conjuncts with %, @ is often hardened 
to @, so that many pronounce pirb, sarb. 

23. ¥% sh is pronounced like sh in ‘shut’; the palatal a sh 
differs little from ¥; the lingual contact is shghtly further 
back, as in the cerebral mutes. 


# Vid. § 10 a.(1). + The inherent a of @ is never pronounced. 
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as is the dental sibilant, and, like the other letters of its 
class, differs from the corresponding English letter, im that 
the tongue, in its utterance, touches the teeth instead of 
the gums. 


@ i does not differ from the English h. 


a. @ is very often pronounced exactly like @ kh; e.g., @ta dosh is 
pronounced either dosh or dukh. Accordingly, @ is often inaccurately 
written for @; as Ww for ga; Tar for tre, etc. This is the uniform 
usage in Marwari, as also in much old Hindi, 

24. In pronouncing compound letters, each element should be 
distinctly articulated, whether the letters be different or the same; 
C.J., Sat is kué-td, not kut-d; Wear pat-thar, not path-ar. But this 
should not be exaggerated. 


25. The following peculiarities of pronunciation occur in Marwar 
and Mairwfra. The vowel-sound in the plural termination St dn is pro- 
nounced very nearly as a in ‘all’, but a little less open. The sound 
of @t au also closely resembles that of Wt in Wt. Gch and Bchh are 
both pronounced like @; thus, apt is pronounced sakki, and @Tg, sds. 
@ is pronounced lightly, and often entirely dropped. The cerebral 
% / is common, and is pronounced by rolling the upturned tongue 
along the palate. It is sometimes indicated by a diacritical point 


under @. 

26. The grammarians of the Indian languages have not, for the most part, 
indicated so many distinctions between the pronuncixution of the Indian and 
English letters as have been made in the above sections. But we are none 
the less confident that a large part of the Hindi letters do differ slightly from 
their nearest English equivalents. Let the reader, if in India, ask some native 
who is learning English, to read an English sentence, and it will soon appear 
to the attentive listener, that he pronouuces very few of the English letters 
quite correctly. Perhaps there is no better way than this to train the ear to 
catch the nice distinctions of pronunciation to which we have adverted. So 
long as both words and sounds are foreign, the sounds are not so closely 
noriced; but when the native pronunciation of the vowels and consonants is 


applied to English words, the difference is instantly apparent. 


27. It should be observed, before leaving the subject of pronuncia- 
tion, that Accent, although unquestionably existing in Hindi, is much 
less strongly marked than in English, and is quite subordinate in 
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importance to Quantity. Even in conversation, the native habit- 
ually observes the quantity of each syllable. In the enunciation 
of sentences, therefore, the student should be careful to avoid that 
strongly accentuated style, which is so characteristic of English 
speech, and give to every long vowel in an unaccented syllable, its 
full quantity. 

28. It will be apparent from the above sections, that, with the two exceptions 
of qand gq, which each represent two sounds, the Devanagari alphabet is 
strictly phonetic. As the pronunciation of words in which q and q occur, 
varies, even in the same locality, they will be uniformly represented in the 


present work by the Roman letters sh and y. 


The same ambiguity attaches to the Bangali y; but the Bangilis distinguish 
the two sounds by a diacritical point. So also in the Muahajani or script 
alphabet, used in business, b and v are distinguished in the same way, merely 
by a dot. 

To these two exceptions may be added the compound character, y= 
@-+@, j+%, which is invariably pronounced in Hindi as if it were gy. This 
conjunct will therefore be represented in this book by the Roman letters gy; 
as Yla, gydn, not jidn, 

29. As above remarked, it is extremely important that the student 
accurately discriminate in pronunciation between closely related 
letters. Because the undisciplined ear at first detects little or no 
difference between, ¢.g., @ smooth and an aspirated consonant, or 
between the cerebral and dental letters, it is often imagined that a 
failure to distinguish them in pronunciation cannot be a very serious 
matter. No mistake could be greater or more fatal to one who wish- 
es to understand the people, and be understood by them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, multitudes of words of different meaning, differ only in 
these similar letters; so that by the neglect of an aspirate, the sub- 
stitution of our English ¢ for the Hindi dental, or converting the 
hard ¢ r into the Hindi <r or English r, we may say something so 
foreign to our intention, if not worse, as to make our speech, if 
understood at all, a matter only of ridicule. 

a. The foreigner is most apt to blunder in the following particu- 
lars, viz.: a smooth consonant is substituted for an aspirate; the 
cerebral ¢ and d, or the English ¢ and d, which have a somewhat 
similar sound, are substituted for the corresponding Hindi dentals; 
and, especially, the cerebral § r is pronounced like the Hindi Zr, or 
the English r ; doubled consonants are indistinctly pronounced. To 
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these common mistakes may be added an English tendency to short- 
en a final unaccented long vowel; so that, ¢. g., #tat kartd is mis- 
pronounced kara ; Urat pani, pany ; Aret mdli, mdly, ete. 

30. As the best means of impressing the above remarks upon 
the mind, we subjoin a list of common words similar in sound, but 
differing in meaning. 


y LIST OF SIMILAR WORDS. 


warat khdnd, ‘dinner, food, to eat’. met gdéri, ‘a carriage’. 
mera kahdnd, ‘to cause to say’. are gdri, ‘abuse’. 
grat Adnd, ‘a one eyed man’. 

warat Gis khdnd, ‘a room’. et chhurt, ‘a knife’. 
chivi, ‘a bangle’. 


aQ° 
ater kind, ‘a worm’. 


ear khird, ‘a cucumber’. war chhind, ‘to touch’. 


; aa chiind, ‘to leak’. 
emraat kdtnud, ‘to cut. 


waraat kdtnd, ‘to spin’. wret jard, ‘cold’. 
wet jhdrd, ‘sens. obsccen’. 
WaT (Brat) khard (hond,) ‘to stand’. 
met hard, ‘hard’, wra _jhdl, ‘spice, pungency’. 
wa khard, ‘pure’. wre jal, ‘a net’. 
shaped. § ’ 
eee age ore ae ztat ¢ikd, ‘inoculation; a sectarial 
wagt khatta, ‘ sour’. mark’, 
agt kattd, ‘a large louse’. stat thikd, ‘hire’. 
met katd, ‘cut’. 
ata ddl, ‘a split pulse’. 


waar khaprd, ‘a tile’. eta ddl, ‘throw’. (imperat.) 
aret kaprd, ‘a cloth’. ora dhdl, ‘a declivity’. 
tat ydo, ‘acow’. wat dho, ‘wash’. (imperat.) 
wrat yhio, ‘a bruise’. at do, ‘ give’. (imperat.) 


wet ghard, ‘a water-jar’. | 
wrat diobi, ‘a washerman’. 


Wet gard, ° buried’. 
arat obi, “a Brahmanical title’. 


Wet yarhd, ‘a ditch’. 


aret ghord, ‘a horse’. [soldier’. Gat bakri, a goat’. 
frat gord, ‘white, a uropean aad bakhri, ‘a house’. 
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areat (da/d, ‘a lock’. areat burhiyd, ‘an old woman’. 
zreat fd/d, ‘a quagmire’, ateat buriyd, ‘sens. obsceen.’ 
Ueat parknd, ‘to read’. wat burhd, ‘old’. 

agar parnd, ‘to fall’. au burd, ‘bad’. 

Urat pani, ‘water’. are bAdi, ‘brother’. 

Ue pdni, ‘hand’. are bdi, ‘rheumatism’. 


we bhai, ‘became’. (Fem.) 
UTEat puriyd, ‘a powder’. 


wreat phuriyd, ‘a boil’. azt moti, ‘fat, thick’. (Fem.) 
wear, phuriyd, ‘true’. Arat moti, ‘a pearl’. 

wa phal, ‘fruit’. @rat_ roti, ‘crying’. (Fem. part.) 
wat pai, ‘an instant’. wet roti, ‘bread’. 

ara ddt, ‘a word, a thing’. ara sdt, ‘seven’. 

ave bdt, ‘a road’. ara sdth, ‘with’. 

ara bhdt, ‘boiled rice’. BS sith, ‘sixty’. 


ate ddt, ‘a bard’. 


31. Besides the Devanagari, Hind{f is written in two other alphabets, the 
Kdyathé or Kaithf, and the Mahdjané or Sarrdft. The word Kdyathé is from 
Kdyasth or Kdayath, the name of the writer caste among the Hindoos ; and the 
character is so called because certain slight alterations better adapt it to the 
purpose of rapid writing. Books are printed in this character, but it is by no 
means so common as the Devanagari, and is not much used west of Allahabad. 
The Mahajani, (from the Hind{f mahdjan, ‘a banker’,) also called Sarrafi, (from 
the corresponding Ar. Siyo,) is only used in business, and is the character in 
which receipts, drafts, ete, are commonly written. These alphabets will be 
found opposite p. 18. 

a. It will be observed that the Mahajanf is derived directly from the Kaéya- 
thi; most of the characters differ from it chiefly by the omission of the hori- 
zontal or perpendicular stroke or both. Some, however, have assumed a form 
widely differing from both the Kayathi and Nagarf. It will be observed also that 
in the Mahajani, one sign is made to represent both the long and short sounds 
of any vowel, whether initial or non-initial. Similarly, no distinction is made 
between | and Z, or wy and @, Anusvdr is never written in the Mahajanf 
character. It will be also noticed that the Kayathi form of T is identical 
with the form which this letter assumes in Devanagari, when it is the last 
member of a conjunct. 
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32. An attempt has been made to indicate in the Devanagari character, by 
means of diacritical points, the various letters peculiar to the Arabic and 
Persian alphabets as used in Urdi. A few common Hind{ books, as the 
Baitaél Pachis{, and Sinhésan Battis{, contain a large admixture of Persian 
and Arabic words, and are sometimes met with printed in this pointed Nagari. 
The various pointed letters are given below. <A point written under any of 
the vowels, indicates that the vowel is followed or preceded by e Ayin; @, 
when it occurs alone, represents the consonant ¢g- 


Fi 5, Ue, 1 é, BjS5 (92 b, a lo, wu, we YY, Ec. % 


e 


CLASSIFICATION OF LETTERS. 


33. All the letters, both vowels and consonants, may be classified 
according to the organ by which they are pronounced, as in the 
following table. 


I. II. | IIL. |IV./ V. | VI. 
Gutturals, TW Ralna ls " 
Palatals, Bz? (~azgiaalaliala 
Cerebrals, 2 (8) ze |welaifizigq 
Dentals, (3) (9) agj;zuailaiala 
Labials, seat i am iauilaia 


a. In Col. I, 2,2, and it, %, are classified according to their second 
diphthongal element, as respectively palatal and labial; but they are 
also related to the guttural sounds, by their initial element, @ or wr. 
Letters of the same organ are said to be cognate to each other. 

34. The letters may again be classified according to the nature of 
the vocal effort made in their utterance. If, in the utterance of a 
letter, the breath be completely arrested, the resulting sound is 
reckoned /ard; if the breath be but partially arrested, or be allowed 
to escape freely, the resulting letter is called soft. Thus, in the 
above table, the consonants in Col. II, together with the sibilants, 
are called hard ; all the other letters, whether vowels or consonants, 
are reckoned soft. 
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a. The following relations between the letters should be carefully 
noted. Hach hard consonant in Col. II, has its cognate soft con- 
sonaut in Col. IIT, and vice rersd. Thus, to the hard @ in Col. IT, 
corresponds the soft win Col. III; and to the soft aspirate, ¥, in 
Col. III, corresponds the hard aspirate Win Col. II. Each soft con- 
sonant in Col. III and each vowel, except the gutturals, has its cog- 
nate semivowel in Col. V. Thus, the labial semivowel, @, corresponds 
to the soft labial consonant @, in Col. V, and to the labial vowels, 3, &, 
in Col. I. So also, cognate to the vowels € and &, are the soft mute @ 
and the palatal semivowel @. &, strictly speaking, is a guttural sibila- 
tion, so that it is written in Col. VI, with the sibilants. Each of the con- 
sonants, therefore, except the labials, has its corresponding sibilation. 
The student is now prepared to understand the principles of Sandhi. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SANDHI.* 


35. By the term ‘Sandhi’ (‘union’) is technically denoted the 
euphonic combination of concurrent letters. Its laws apply uniformly 
to the Sanskritic element in Hindi, in respect of the correct orthog- 
raphy of pure Sanskrit (Tatsama) words, and the formation of com- 
pounds from such single words. 

a. In the Prakritic element of Hindi, the laws of Sandhi are con- 
stantly disregarded. Still we may observe, even in Prakritic words, 
the operation of these laws at a former period, in producing many 
modern forms; and a knowledge of the principles of Sandhi will 
thus often enable the student to recognize, without a tedious and 
perhaps fruitless search in the Dictionary, the various peculiar and 
corrupted words with which Hindi poetry, especially, abounds. 


GUN AND VRIDDHI. 


36. In treating of Sandki, we have first to notice the subject of 
Gun and Vriddhi. Gun essentially consists in the prefixing of a 
short a to the several simple vowel sounds ; so that W+¥or€=@; 
M+3 or G=H; B+ B—aA. By Gun, therefore, is denoted this 
change of ¥ or & to %, Z or & to Wt, and 7 to Ae. 


# 'I'bis chapter and the following may be omitted by the beginner, 
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37. Vriddhi consists in the prefixing of a long d@ to these same 
simple vowels; or, which is the same thing, prefixing a short a to the 
Gun of those vowels. Thus, by Vriddhi, W+¥ = 2; W+3= @; 
+B = Wi: or W+I=— 7; N+ A; and W+ B=. 

By Vriddhi, therefore, is denoted the change of ¥ or @ to 2, 8 or& 
to St, and #3 to MIX. Wis technically regarded as itself a Gun vowel, 
and is therefore susceptible of the Vriddhi modification only. 

38. Observe, further, that vowels of the same organ, whether sim- 
ple or diphthongal, are said to be similar to each other. Thus, ©, &, 
@, %, are similar to each other. Vowels of different organs are said 
to be dissimilar ; thus, e.g., @, 3, & are mutually dissimilar. 

39. Observe, finally, that, according to § 34, a., the vowels of each 
organ, except the gutturals @ and Wr, have their cognate semivowel. 
Thus, the cognate semivowel of ¥, &, %, and 2, is a; of 3, &, WT, and 
at, the cognate semivowel is @; and of 7, x. The following table 
will present this whole matter at a glance. 


Primitive Similar ore Cognate 
short vowel. Long vowel. Gun. pasgaay, Semivorcel, 
@ | Wr 
" ¢ z 2 a 
a wit ar a 
| ("3) WT WT x 


The following common rules of Sandhi will be now readily under- 
stood. 


SANDHI OF VOWELS. 


40. Any simple vowel, long or short, followed by a similar simple 
vowel, long or short, coalesces with it into its own long. In the 
application of this, and all succeeding rules of Sandhi, the inherent a 
is never regarded as silent. Thus, qea-+- ea becomes Heurea; UTa+- 
WNC, ATUTEAT; UT MTN, Ha; We+ew, wets; wy+sey, 


wrAea. 
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41. Sor wt, followed by a dissimilar simple vowel, long or short, 
blend with it into the Gun of that vowel; and when followed by a 
Gun or Vriddhi vowel, blend with it into the corresponding Vriddhi. 
Thus Wa+¢sax becomes Wat; 4+ 48a, ata; Aet+éw, wed; 
a+ sue, feta; Aa+aule, Fara; wH+wH, wHR; BaT+ Va, 
wea; fa+9iu, 2aia; wita+ Grae, uladras ; Fat+ Braiy, eran. 

42. The simple vowels, ¥, &, @, &, 7g, followed by any dissimilar 
vowel, are changed into their cognate semivowels. Thus, ¥fra-+ ete 
becomes Weare ; 9+ Wea, Ta ; Wa + Tut, wat ; etc. 

43. The Gun diphthongs, ¥ and Wt, followed by any vowel, are 
changeable, respectively, to Wa and Wa; and the Vriddhi diphthongs, 
@ and @, under the same conditions, are changeable to Wa and wWra. 

a. This is, in fact, only a special application of the foregoing rule, accord- 
ing to which, the ¢ and w, which are, respectively, the second elements in the 
above diphthongs, harden into y and v, leaving the first element, a or dé 
unchanged. 

6. This rule will chiefly be of service to the Hindi scholar, in ena- 
bling him to recognize the roots of those Sanskrit words with which 
Hindi abounds. Thus, by Gun of the radical vowel, we have, from 
the root Ta, ‘to conquer’, &@+8=@y, ‘victory’; similarly, from ¥, 
‘to be’, AT-+W—wAa, ‘existence’. So also, by Vriddhi of the radical 
vowel, and addition of the termination WR, we have, from the root 
m, ‘to guide’, a+ wR aTaS, ‘a leader’; similarly from u, ‘to 
purify’, Qr-+ wej—Urerm, ‘ fire’. 

44. Sometimes, in a fow Sanskrit phrases, rarely met, @ initial, 
following ¥ or @t, is elided, and ¥ or @T remain unchanged. Thus, 
in the Ramayan we find @fa for @ wa and aia for & wie. But these 
in Sanskrit, would be written with Avagrah,* thus; @s Ta, @s fa. 


SANDHI OF CONSONANTS. 


45. A hard consonant,t+ before any soft letter, must be changed 
to its own unaspirated soft. Thus, @wa+ wea becomes Warerar ; 
WHAT + WS, WHATS ; viaora + aent, wreaeagent. In Sanskrit, it is 
also true that a soft consonant before a hard consonant, must be 
changed to its own unaspirated hard. But Hindi scarcely affords 
examples of the operation of this rule. 


*Vid. § 8. fVid. § 34, 
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46. If the second consonant be a nasal, the first is changed into 
the nasal of its own class. Thus, a&-+ara becomes Aaa ; Tara+ Ae, 
TaaAg. 

47. @ or @ final, followed by @ or @ are changed to that following 
letter. Thus, @ before the resulting conjunct being dropped, we 
have, from @-a+Taa, Brgqa; from Bat Wa, VI. 

48. 4, before any vowel-sound, or one of the consonants 4, &, @, 
or @, in all pure Sanskrit words, is changed to w@, when following 
either of the three cerebral letters, 9g, , w. This rule operates, even 
though a guttural or labial mute, a semivowel, a nasal, or a vowel, 
Anusvar or &, or any combination of these, intervene between @ and 
the above cerebral letters. Thus, we correctly write 3@ for 94, 
wre for WM, we for wn. So also, ¢.g., we correctly write 
Waray, not traTaa, on account of the initial t, even though the com- 
bination @rara intervene between the t and the nasal. 

a. This rule is especially to be remembered in order to the correct spelling 
of pure Sanskrit words in Hindi. But it must be no less carefully observed, 
that the rule applies to. such words only. In all other words, @ under the 
above circumstances, in the standard dialect, remains unchanged. Thus, 
although we must write @rqay, and not @r<a, it would not be correct to write 
acai, for aArat, because RAT, unlike @rcay, is not an uncorrupted Sanskrit 
word. In some of the dialccts, indeed, 48, ¢.g., Marwari, Garhwali, etc., @ often 
appears even in these corrupted Prakritic words; but this is to be attributed, 
not at all to the operation of the above principle of euphony, but to a preference 
for the cerebral nasal, which those dialects everywhere exhibit, dragging it 
in constantly, in the most unexpected places. 

49. a, before any mute consonant, is changeable to the nasal of 
that class, which may be always written as Anusvar.* Before all 
other consonants it becomes Anusvir. The operation of this rule is 
especially to be noticed in the numerous Sanskrit compounds in 
which 9a ‘with’, ‘together’, is the first element. Thus, ¢.g., ga+-aea= 
UzZeI or SRA; 3a+Taa—aisaa ; Va+aM, Ba; 3a+wa—sFw. 

50. Final 8, in composition, becomes %, before all soft letters 
except <, when preceded by any vowel other than @ or at. Instances 
of this change are common in Sanskrit compounds; as, ¢.g., @THte+ 
are = MTNA ; 8+ Wasa. When f follows, 9 is dropped, and 
the preceding vowel is lengthened; as in attra, from fra+2ra1. 


* Vid. § 14, a. 
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51. is substituted for Wa (or W:) before short @, or a soft con- 
sonant; @ following, is then elided, and the elision marked by 
Avagrah. This rule is illustrated by such compounds as Hatat, from 
WAG + et; Tas, from TWI+H; also in the headings of chapters, 
as WATS vara: for wave wearag. So likewise, such Sanskrit phrases 
in the Ramayan as Stu, Are, Bre, are to be explained ; we (a:) and 
Za (8:), before Wa and wre, have first become @ and @ by the above 
rule, and then the following initial @ has been elided. Avagrah, in 
these instances, is inaccurately omitted. 

52. In all Sanskrit words, Y must be written for 8, not final, after 
any vowel but Wor Wt and after either @ or t= Thus we write, 
correctly, ufaea, not wfaeu. But Hindi yields few examples under 
this rule. | 

53. @ final, in Sanskrit compounds, is changed to Visarg or &, 
before &%, @, a, and @. This rule is illustrated by numerous com- 
pounds with the negative prefix Taz, and a few other words; as, 
facoara for Tatara ; Treneen or Tada, for Trea; areca, for 
WaASarTa. 

54. In Sanskrit, the number of these euphonic rules is much 
greater, but those that we have given will be found sufficient to in- 
dicate and explain the correct writing of nearly every Sanskrit word 
ever used in Hindi. 
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CHAPTER III. 


OF THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF HINDf. 


55. When, long before the Christian era, the Aryan, Sanskrit- 
speaking people entered what is now called Hindusthan, they found 
it inhabited by people of another race and another tongue. This 
inferior race, as the tide of Aryan invasion rolled on eastward, re- 
treated before it, falling away, some into the mountains on the north, 
more into the jungles and hills of Central and Southern India, 
where, under various names, preserving still their ancient dialects, 
and superstitious demon-worship, they are found to-day. Many, 
however, doubtless remained in their ancient homes, where the stream 


of Aryan immigration and Aryan speech soon swept over them, and 
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they became the servants of the invading race. Although the abori- 
ginal speech must thus soon have disappeared from Northern and 
Western India, it is scarcely conceivable that it should not, before 
its disappearance from the scene, have influenced, to some extent, 
the language of the Aryan invaders. To this external, Turanian 
influence, we shall probably not err in attributing many peculiari- 
ties of those ancient Indian dialects known as Préhkrit, ‘common, 
vulgar’, which for centuries co-existed with the Sanskrit, much as, 
in ancient Italy, the various provincial dialects co-existed with the 
Latin of the court and of the forum. 

56. Out of these Prakrit dialects, rather than from the classic Sans- 
krit, arose the Hindi, as well as the other modern Aryan languages 
of India. Their relation to the primitive Sanskrit finds an almost 
exact parallel, in the relation of the modern Romance languages of 
Europe to the classic Latin.* But the Hindi, almost from its very 
birth, about 1000 A.D., has been subjected to foreign influence. The 
successive invasions and final occupation of the country by the 
Muhammadansg, gave rise to the so-called Urdt or Hindustaéni. This 
is, essentially, merely a dialect of Hindi, in the broader sense of the 
term ; in which, to a large extent, the vocabulary, and in a less 
degree, the grammar of the Hindi has been modified by a substitu- 
tion of Arabic and Persian, for Sanskrit and Prakrit words and con- 
structions. But besides this, there is probably no dialect of Hindi, 
however pure, which has not received at least a few Arabic and 
Persian words from the Muhammadan conquerors of India. 

57. From the above brief sketch of the origin and history of 
modern Hindi, it is apparent that Hindi, though essentially as truly 
an Aryau tongue as Sauskrit, contains, besides the Aryan,t which 
coustitutes its form and most of its substance, a Turanian and a 
Shemitic element. 

As to the Turanian or aboriginal element preserved in Hindi, 
little that is satisfactory can be said. We are not aware that any 
such thurough and systematic comparison of Ilindi with the modern 


#An interesting and suggestive note on this subject will be found in Muir’s 
Sanskrit Texts, Vol. If, pp. 146—149. 

+ Most Aryan words in Hindi are of Sanskrit or Prakrit origin. But a 
few, brought in by the Muhammadanu invasions, have come from the old Zand 
through the modern Persian. 
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aboriginal and Dravidian dialects of India, has been made, which 
might cast light upon this question. It would be difficult, probably, 
to find many scholars competent for such an investigation. But, if 
we mistake not, modern researches would seem to indicate that the 
Turanian influence in the Hindi and other Indo-Aryan dialects, has 
often been unduly exaggerated. 


a. Some have thought that they could trace this influence almost through- 
out the entire Hindi grammatical system. The indication of the case-relation 
by certain appended particles, rather than by inflection, or organic additions to 
the word; the conjugation of the verb chiefly by means of auxiliaries, instead 
of by tense and modal inflections,—these, among other deviations from the San- 
skrit and Prakrit dialects, and corresponding agreements with the Dravidian 
languages of S. India, have been attributed to extra-Aryan influence. But all 
these analogies are probably more fancied and apparent, than real and signi- 
ficant. The relation of the postposition to the Hindi substantive, is, in fact, 
quite another thing from the ‘agglutination’ of words in the Turanian lan- 
guages. It has been abundantly demonstrated that the Hindf particles indica- 
tive of case-relation, are, in reality, bond fide Sanskrit words, greatly cor- 
rupted, which were originally apprehended, not as ‘agglutinated’ to the noun, 
but as in some sort of grammatical construction with it. The striking corres- 
pondence, pointed out by Dr. Caldwell in his Comparative Grammar, between 
the Dravidian dat. sign, ko or ku, and the Hindi dat. postposition, ko, is now 
regarded by the best scholars as probably only a casual coincidence; and, in 
view of the Sanskrit origin, which may be clearly demonstrated in the case of 
the other Hindi postpositions. the Turanian origin of this one particle becomes 
highly improbable. As to the difference noted between the Sanskrit and the 
Hindi conjugation, it is only preciscly similar to what we observe, to a greater 
or less extent, in every European language, where, in consequence of the 
abrasion and loss of the terminations and inflections which characterized the 
synthetic languages from which they severally arose, the use of auxiliaries 
became a simple necessity of speech. As to vocabulary, it is, in the first 
place, a notable fact. that as the various Indo-Aryan dialects become better 
known, and their phonetic laws better understood, many words, which at first 
resisted all attempts to prove their Aryan origin, and therefore mght have 
been imagined to be aboriginal, have finally been satisfactorily identified or 
connected with classic Sanskrit terms. Still there can be little reason to 
doubt that, more especially among the vulgar words of various local dialects, 
investigation will finally leave a residuum of words unquestionably Turanian. 
Prof. Williams has suggested, in his Sanskrit Grammar, that the cerebral 
letters, which the Hind{ has received from Sanskrit, are probably derived 
from the aboriginal dialects. It is, at least, a fact worth noticing in this con- 
nection, that, of those Hindi words ee begin with a cerebral, much the 
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larger part belong to the Prakritic, rather than the pure Sanskmt element of 
Hindf. For example, of 89 words in the Prem-Sdgar beginning with one of 
the cerebral letters, t, th, d, dh, only 21 are pure Sanskrit, to 68 Prakritic 
words; whereas, of 128 words beginning with k, we find 21 of Prakritic origin 
to 107 pure Sanskrit words ; 7. e., in the case of words with initial cerebrals, 
over three-fourths are Prakritic; while of words with an initial k, five-sixths are 
Sanskrit. And it may be further observed, that the cerebral letters prevail 
most in those sections of the Hindi country where, as in the Himalayas ard 
the wastes of Rajputana, the aborigines. if not still remaining. may be sup- 
posed to have held the ground the longest. 

58. In brief, the Turanian element in Hindi must be regarded as, 
in any case, of minor prominence and importance. In grammar and 
in vocabulary alike, Hindi is emphatically an Aryan language. 
But some foreigners have gone to the extreme of denying that Hin- 
di, properly so called, contains any other than Sanskrit and Prakrit 
words ; and, in their zeal for what they term ‘pure Hindi’, scrupu- 
lously exclude from their writing, if not from their speech, all Arabic 
and Persian words.* But it should not be forgotten that, in such a 
matter as this, we have to do, not with theories, but with facts. Now 
we are free to assert that if we take classic Hindi works, such as, in 
prose, the Prem-Sdyar, aud in poetry, the Ramayan, we do not find, 
_ In point of fact, that the language which the people of the country 
call Hindi, is thus free from any Arabic and Persian admixture. 

a. In proof of this assertion, the student may note the following 
list of Arabic and Persian words occurring in the Rdmdyan. We 
follow the Hindi spelling. atea Tara, area, wera, acradt, wear, 
AHN, CAN, AIH, AN, LS, AS, SL, GLATA:, ATA, TITS, BITE, 
EAL, UH, YAMA, MA, ALAN, ATM, 1S, ATS, AL, HINz, Tat, ata, Pars, 
RTA, ATS, AS, AINA, Ba, etc. In other Hindi writers, a8, ¢.g., Kabir, 
they are much more numerous. Nor, if we attend to the colloquial of 
the people, shall we fail to hear, even in the most secluded districts, 
and from Hindoos living quite apart from the Muhammadans, such 
Arabic and Persian words, as hukm, sarkdr, yd, bandobast, sdhib, bakh- 
shish, majuri (for masditri), gaminddr (for saminddr), eto., ete. 

b. It may be noted here, with regard to the character and extent of 
this Arabic and Persian admixture, that in the case of all words 
having any special reference to government and law, the conquering 
Muhammadans have succeeded in imposing their own words upon 


* Vide, e.g., Etherington’s Hindi Grammar, Preface, pp. iv, v. 
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the colloquial Hindi to the exclusion of the Sanskrit. And if any 
one, in his zeal for ‘pure Hindi’, will attempt to use, instead of 
these, the corresponding Sanskrit words, he will probably find that 
none but a few Pundits will understand him. As to Arabic and Per- 
sian words of other sorts, the proportion found in Hindi varies, as 
might be expected, in different parts of the country; being greatest in 
the extreme N. W., and gradually diminishing toward the E. and S. 


59. Inasmuch as the Arabic and Persian alphabets differ widely 
from the Devanagari, all words from those languages containing 
letters not represented in those alphabets, when received into Hindi, 
undergo certain modifications. These are, in brief, as follows :— 


a. Both & and & are represented by @; as, (tb, tera, ‘ wages’; 
6, FaRRTE, ‘contention’. 

6. The three sibilants, », , and V», all become 8; as ~v¥, 
wiraa, ‘proved’; tu, waa, ‘a groom’; Wolo, atfga, ‘sir, master’. 
often becomes #3; but in many sections of the country (as, for exam- 
ple, through the central Doab and in Marwar) it is regularly sounded 
as %; thus, g,°, J¥ or Ye, ‘ beginning’; <2, wR or BR, ‘doubt’. 

c. The letters 4, 5, .», 4, all pronounced in Urdi as zs, become @/ 
in Hindi, as},3, @at, ‘a little’; JA}, mata, ‘land’; V4, ata, ‘a 
surety’; ol, wet, ‘manifest’. But in Marwéri and some other forms 
of Hindi, 4 final becomes @, as iu amr, for 46, ‘ paper’. 

d. ¢ and 8 both become © ; as Uls, eta, ‘state’; >», 8%, ‘every’. In 
Marwdri, when medial, they commonly disappear; as, e.g., @& for 
wo ‘a city’, ava for cols, ‘sir’, The gutturals ¢ and ¢ become, 
respectively, @ and W; as, eg., in rm, ‘dust’, for S&, ‘mM, 
‘prief’, for «3, and qyera. ‘a slave’, for -%. (3 commonly becomes 
i, as in UR, ‘right’, for $>; and ara, ‘word ’, for J. But the 
common people in the central Dob often change a final j to @; thus, 
Gus, ‘investigation’, becomes Aata; 33'50, ‘like’. artera. e is always 
dropped; thus, Li» becomes Waa, ‘intellect’; @'y, ante, ‘existent, 
real’, But short a before e, on the rejection of é, 18 lengthened; as 
aE, ‘known’, for pjlee, , is ordinarily unchanged ; but in Mérwéri, 
I have found gat. ‘a minister of state’, for 23, Where the conso- 
nantal c has been softened to the cognate vowel. 

e. The sound of — may be regarded as fairly naturalized in most 
Hindi dialects. Not only is its pronunciation retained in Arabic 
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and Persian words when introduced into Hindi, where it is repre- 
sented by &, as in Bene, ‘a banker’, for Jl,o; but, to a great extent, 
the common people substitute the foreign sound of f for ph even in 
Indian words; pronouncing, e¢.g., Ga (‘fruit’) fa/, instead of phal; 
ft (‘again’) fir, ete. 

f. Arabic and Persian words not containing any of the above letters, 
for the most part enter Hindi without change, the Devanagari furnish- 
ing the equivalents of all the other Arabic letters. Occasional changes 
and corruptions indeed occur which can scarcely be reduced to rule. 
There seems to be at least a tendency in some parts of the country to 
reject a consonant following any sibilant; thus we hear, in the 
Dob, gx, ‘a laborer’, for y,»yo; AMR, ‘ firm’, for &,44«; and in 
Marwari, wata, ‘a mosque’, for o=~*. We should also note a decided 
tendency to substitute i for a as in Tana, ‘salt’, for 3; IGT: an 
agent’, for 3,5. 

60. But we may now pass to the consideration of words of 
Sanskrit origin, which make up not less than nine-tenths of the lan- 
guage. These have been divided by native writers into Tatsama 
and Zadbhara words. The word Tatsama, AFA, meaning ‘the same 
as that’, appropriately denotes all purely Sanskrit words; ¢.¢., all such 
as have entered-Hindi with no alteration save the loss of the ancient 
affixes of declension. The word Tadbhava, ‘of the nature of that’, 
denotes, on the other hand, all corrupted Sanskrit words, which, by 
the addition, loss, or change of certain letters, have come to 
appear in Hindi in a form more or less modified, and often greatly 
disguised. 

OF TATSAMA WORDS. 


61. Tatsama words, as is evident from the above description, 
appear in every dialect under one and the same form. But inasmuch 
as pure Sanskrit words in Hindi, like most words of Latin and Greck 
origin in English, are especially appropriated to the expression of 
higher or scientific thought, it is evident, that the proportion of these 
Tatsamas actually found in the various Hindi dialects, must needs 
vary greatly, in proportion to their literary cultivation. Moreover, 
it must not be forgotten that, to a limited extent everywhere, but 
more especially in Western Hindi, Arabic and Persian words have 
often usurped the place of the Sanskrit Tatsamas. And so it has 
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come to pass, that, speaking in a general way, the proportion of 
Tatsamas current in Hindi, regularly increases as we go eastward, 
till we reach the Bangali, in which they reach a maximum. The 
following remarks will help to indicate the nature and extent of this 
Tatsama element. 

62. In very many cases, the Tatsama and Tadbhava forms of the 
same word coéxist in the language. Thus, ¢.g., we have awa, Tat- 
sama, and @aat, Tadbhava; mtd, Tatsama, wT#, Tadbhava. In some 
cases, the two forms retain the same meaning ; thus, mT and @tz# 
both signify ‘anger’; ara and ara, ‘fit, worthy’. In such cases, one 
form is often dialectic. Thus Tadbhava forms, with # for an aspirated 


mute, are especially characteristic of the old Parbi of the Rdémdyan, 


as, ¢.g., STS, Srat, Hre, for ara, ann, mraz. But where Tatsamas and 
Tadbhavas coéxist in the same dialect, it often happens that, with the 
difference in form, we find a difference also in signification ; thus, A®, 
Tatsama, is ‘a rain-cloud’; but the corresponding Tadbhava, He, is 
always, ‘rain, a shower’. Often, the Tatsama is the general term, and 
the Tadbhava, the more specific one; as @ara, ‘a place’, in general; but 
atat, ‘a police-station’. Where the words will admit it, the Tatsama 
word is often appropriated to a higher sense, and the Tadbhava is res- 
tricted to a lower signification. Thus, the Tadbhava @aat is, ‘to 
see, seeing’, in general; but the T'atsama awa, is ‘bebolding’, in a 
higher sense, as of a superior in rank, an idol, ora deity. Thus, 
people say, Wiiqra ar awa aca, ‘to behold J agannath’, but never 
angqra At Fata, ‘to see Jagannath’. 

a. The careful regard to etiquctte for which the Hindoos are noted, is 
manifest, not only (as will hereafter appear) in the appropriation of certain 
pronominal forms and verbal inflections for the indication of various degrees 
of respect, but also, and very often, in the choice of a Tatsama or Tadbhava 
word. 

63. Of purely Sanskrit nouns and adjectives, the case-terminations 
have been lost, and they regularly appear in Hindi, under the form 
which they assume in the Sk. nom. sing., minus the nom. case termi- 
nation. Thus, the bases 4@, Fest, WY, Wy, ay, Arg, Vita, waaa, 
ana, area, @areaa, respectively appear in Hindi as aq, "eat, Wid, 
Ga, STAT, ATA, SCA, UAAA, ATA, ATeat, and dare. 

a. The only nouns exempted from the operation of this law 


are crude bases in Wa and 4, as, ¢.g., HTB, @wa, which, in Hindi, — 
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have lost, not only, as in Sanskrit itself, the nom. sing. termination, 
but also the final radical ¥, as found in the Sansk. nom. sing., sO 
that the above words appear in Hindi as aa, wa. But, in a single 
instance in the Rémdyan, Tulsi D&s has written (doubtless for the 
sake of the metre) the root of the strong Sanskrit cases, ere for 
aval, ‘a giver’. 

6, Sansk. adjectives in @a, occurring in Hindi, frequently substitute 
for the nom. sing., the base in aa, of the strong cases, as, e.g., TATA, 
‘merciful’, urqaea, ‘sinful’; so also, earan for waTard, ‘hungry’. 

c. As has been remarked, Hindi nouns exhibit, in their declension, 
only the scanty remainder of the Sanskrit case-terminations, so cor-. 
rupted and modified as to be recognized only with difficulty. The 
unchanged Sanskrit forms are, however, occasionally met with, but 
are no more organically connected with the Hindi, than such Latin 
phrases as ‘id est’, ‘et cetera’, are thus connected with English. 
Examples are, Weaeu, gen. sing. of wee, ‘all’; ina = viz., abl. 
sing. of Ww; Taatt, ‘parents’, nom. dual of Tay ; aart:, ‘the rains’, 
nom. plur. from aa ; gaa, ‘with pleasure’, instr. sing. of ga. But 
the most of these are very rare ; and, with few exceptions, are only 
found in poetry. 

64. Sanskrit comparatives and superlatives occur in Hindi, with 
the usual loss of their case-terminations, but are by no means com- 
mon, and, with a few exceptions, they belong rather to literature 
than to the colloquial. Examples are, of superlatives, Wg, ‘most 
excellent’, from vat; mtuea, ‘dearest’, from mia. Comparatives are 
yet more uncommon; we have noted Arar, ‘slower’, from Aw; 
uauaz, ‘more holy’, from yaa. It may be remarked that these Sanskrit 
comparatives, when they occur in Hindi, very commonly lose the 
comparative sense and are, in effect, superlatives. 

65. The numerals and pronouns appear in Hindi (as might be 
expected of words in such incessant use by all classes) in an extremely 
mutilated and corrupted form. But the unchanged Sanskrit numer- 
als are occasionally found in Hindi literature, especially in the 
headings of chapters. So also, we occasionally meet certain cases of 
the Sanskrit pronouns ; more especially, the gen. sing. of the Ist and 
2nd personal pronouns, 4a and aa. 

66. The Hindi verbs, without an exception, are Tadbhava words. 
Still, in poetry, parts of Sanskrit tenses are occasionally found ; thus, 
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from the root 48, we have aara, ‘I salute’, Ist sing. pres. Parasmai. 
But such forms as this have no organic connexion with the language. 
The Hindi, however, besides the regular Tadbhava participles of its 
verbal conjugation, admits, even in the colloquial, various Sanskrit 
participles in an unaltered form. Thus, we have the pres. part. Atmane 
in ata; as, from the root aa, aaara, ‘existin g, present’. and, very rare- 
ly, the indecl. past part, in ®t as, in the Rémdyan, Tatar. Much more 
common is the past part. in @ or 4 (@); as, ¢.g., from #, Ha, ‘done, 
made’; from @@, 3K, ‘spoken, said’; from Q, wa, ‘filled’; from a@, 
artea, ‘fascinated’. Not uncommon are fut. pass. participles ; whether 
those in 4, as from §, aria, ‘worthy to be done’; or Wwy, as Jeana, 
‘to be received’, from Y@; or in 4, as aa, from 3y, ‘to be seen, 
visible’. Very rare is the 2nd fut. part. Parasmai in a; as, from ¥, 
‘to be’, the final consonant @ having been rejected, wraea, ‘future.’ 
Sanskrit also contributes to Hindi many adverbs, prepositions and 
conjunctions, in an unaltered form. A list of these will Le given 
in the appropriate place. 


OF TADBHAVA WORDS. 


67. The plan of this work will not allow the space necessary to an 
exhaustive discussion of the Tadbhava words of Hindi; but a brief 
exhibition of the processes by which they have been formed, will be 
found of service in the study of the Hindi dialects, and aid the student 
to an intelligent acquaintance with the language. Accordingly, refer- 
ring the student elsewhere for a full discussion of this matter,* we 
propose to notice, as briefly as may be, the more important of those 
phonetic laws which have operated and are still operating in the 
Hindi dialects of N. India. 


Of Vowel Changes. 


68. As has already appeared,t Hindi exhibits a decided tendency 
to the omission of the short vowels. The inherent a@ is constantly 


* Little has as yet been written on the subject; the student, will however, 
find Mr. Beames’ Comparative Grammar of great value. The “ Essays in aid 
of a Comparative Grammar of the Gaurian languages”, by Dr. Hoernle, are 
well worth careful study. Vid. Journ. As. Soc. Beng. Part I, No. II, 1872, 
and Part I, No. II, of 1873. + Vid. §§ 10, 11. 
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dropped from unaccented syllables, even though its omission be not 
marked by the use of a conjunct consonant. ¥ and @ are very com- 
monly silent when final; in other positions they usually remain. 

a. But Mr. Beames has noted the frequent elision of @ and @ initi- 
al, in Sanskrit compounds in which one of the inseparable prepositions 
Wra, Wa, Wa, Ba, efc., is the first member. “Among his illustrations 
are wilaal, ‘to peep’, from Sk. wera, ‘overlooking’; WTA, ‘to be wet’, 
from Sk. WU; Ast, ‘seated’, from Sk. gafag; to which may be added 
others, as qittea, ‘a family priest’, from Butte ; and Were or UsTel, 
‘to send’, from the Sk. causal base, Sweura. W initial is sometimes 
omitted in simple words also; as, ¢.g., in ea, ‘a pumpkin ’, for Sk. 
Waa. 

b. The Sk. fem. term. Wt is often elided; as in ara, ‘a thing, word’, 
Sk. areat; ale, ‘sleep’, Sk. fagt. So also @ final in feminines in wat, 
whence come Hindi feminines in 4; as atte, ‘a gardener’s wife’, 
from ara, for Altaatl; Bsa, the wife of a As. 

c. @ final is dropped in many words now used as adverbs or pre- 
positions, but originally Sk. locatives sing.; as waa, ‘near’, for Sansk. 
waa; aa, ‘ with’, for aa, etc. 

69. wis often changed to ¥ in unaccented syllables, especially in 
Western Hindi. Thus, ava, ‘remembrance’, becomes grata ; TERT 
‘first’, is constantly pronounced and often written, Ugar.* @ is 
changed to @ in #a@a@t, ‘a weasel’, Sk. 7ayar. 

a. The vowels © and @ often supersede @ in a preceding syllable, 
or cause it to be exchanged for the cognate gyn diphthong. Illustra- 
tions of the substitution of the simple vowel are ez, ‘a tamarind 
tree’, for Sk. wigaw; Suen, ‘a finger’, for Sk. drat. In su, ‘a hole 
dug by burglars’, Sk. ard, and @fa, ‘the beak of a bird’, Sk. aa, the 
guu diphthong is the substitute. 

6. Very often in Sk. words, @, when followed by the semivowels a 
or @, coalesces with them into the cognato diphthong, commonly the 
vriddhi. Thus, the Sk. aaa, ‘eye’, becomes 44; Baa, ‘ time ’ wat or 
wa; aaa, ‘salt’, ara, but also Sa ; WU, ‘another’, by the previous 
substitution of @ for U, IR. 

c. Here may best be noticed the operation of a law by which Wt 
was rerularly substituted in Praékrit for the Sanskrit declensional 


* For further illustrations, see the section on Dialectic Changes, 
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termination Wa (#:).* Although, in most Tadbhava words, the 
corruption of this termination in the standard dialect, has proceeded 
still further, till only @ or @ final is left, yet many illustrations still 
remain, as in the pronouns, where, ¢.g., the rel. & and the (Braj) interr. 
ant, stand respectively for the Sk. a: and @:. Similarly, we have, 
from the Sk. uesarg, uxat, ‘the second day before or after the present’. 

d, Quite anomalous is a tendency, exhibited chiefly in the numer- 
als, by which @ becomes ®, as, e.g., in Wate, ‘thirty-five’, for Sk. 
waldwsa ; Jareta, ‘forty-seven’, for Sk. aqacanttwa. The same ten- 
dency is illustrated in aaa, ‘egg-plant’, for Sk. dara, and a few other 
words. These cases, it will be observed, are quite distinct from the 
similar change of © to &, ane noticed, which is evidently due to 
the epenthesis of ©. 

70. €, %, 3, and & present few instances of change. But © is 
changed to &, in Huet, ‘to smell’, from Sk. Tae ; and @ to W, in 
we, ‘testing’, for Sk. qitwa. @ has become @ in the common 
word Tareret, ‘ lightning’, for Sk. jaa. In are, ‘rheumatism’, 
for Sk. ava, I am inclined to regard the @ final as having arisen 
from the cognate @, @ final having been dropped, and @ (#) length- 
ened in compensation. In favel, ‘a dot’, from Sk. faz, we have 
apparently a real change of 3 to @; unless, indeed, after the ana- 
logy of many other Tadbhavas in &, € represents, in this instance, 
the @ of a Prékrit form, fatere (?). 

71. 93 undergoes various changes. When initial it always appears 
in Tadbhava words as fx, as in ftw for sgra. When non-initial, the 
most common substitution is ¥, as in fag, ‘a vulture’, for TA ; Trew, 
‘a scorpion’, for gtaemn. It may be changed to &, as in avn, ‘a horn’ ; 
for wu, and are for Wa, ‘death’; or even ¥, as in He, ‘a house’, for Hw. 
It often becomes 3, commonly under the influence of a contiguous 
labial ; as in gta, ‘remembrance’, for fA ; or G, as in wet, ‘dead’, 
for am:. Less frequently it appears as Wf, as in Het, ‘earth’, Sk. 
great; wag, ‘the rainy season’, Sk. urga. In many oases, even 
when non-initial, it is represented by the consonant <%, in combina- 
tion with one or more vowels; most commonly f, as in Tyran, ‘ 
householder’, for Jeet; or even ¥T¥, as in Feira, ‘creating’, come 
or, under the influence of a labial, 4, as in Wa, ‘a tree’, for Sk. gw. 


®Cf. Vararuchi Prakr. Prak. Y, (1). 
7) 
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72. @, ¥, and @, in the penult of Sanskrit or Prakrit words, regu- 
larly appear as long in Hindf, in all cases where the original ulti- 
mate syllable has been dropped. This is most of all to be noted ina 
large class of Sanskrit and Prakrit words formed by the suffixa#. This 
includes a few Sanskrit nouns of agency, but especially, a very large 
number of words, chiefly Praékrit, formed by the addition of an in- 
organic @ to the original Sanskrit base.* This law will be found 
~ to cover most Tadbhava masc. nouns in W@W final, and fem. nouns 
in €, as also many nouns in &, denoting trades. Examples are, 
ater, ‘a leopard’, Sk. Ferva:; (Prakrit Ferevatt?); arer. ‘a horse’, 
Sk. Grea: (Prék. Grewr?); eran, ‘a fly’, Sk. alee; are, ‘sand’, 
Sk. ater; ui, ‘clarified butter’, Sk. Wet: ; are, ‘a barber’, Sk. arac:. 
The € and & of these words have probably arisen directly from inter- 
mediate forms, ¥at, vat,t @ and @ having been euphonically inserted 
after the elision of @. ¢ 

73. When, in the process of phonetic decay, a Sanskrit conjunct 
has been reduced in Hindi toa simple consonant, a short vowel, pre- 
eeding such a conjunct, is regularly lengthened. Thus, the Sk. ee, 
‘hand’, becomes, in Hindi, era; wiv, ‘fire’, Wt; "8, ‘sugarcanc’, 
ta; fay: (Faga:), ater; fearwta, ‘twenty’, ate. 

a. Sometimes, instead of the long vowel, the cognate gun diph- 
thong is the substitute ; as in @Tat, ‘a leper’, Sk. aaa ; ais, ‘ginger’, 
Sk. gras. 3g under such circumstances commonly becomes &, as in 
Wis, * back’, from oy; aie, ‘sight’, from gig. 

6. But in some such cases, chiefly Sanskrit compounds with various 
prefixes, in which the accent rests on the radical syllable, the accent 
has prevented the lengthening of the vowel, as in derivatives from 
the Sk. gta, (3%+m), ‘rising’, where H. has goat, etc, and 
not Saat. 

74. Long vowels are almost invariably changed to their own short, 
when any long or heavy appendage is added to a word. This occurs 
especially in the first member of compounds; as in @eart, ‘a high- 
wayman’, where @ is for @té, ‘a road’; Waerat, ‘a water-carrier’, 


for GVATETRT ; wear, ‘a flower-garden’, for ara ; Taaenra, ‘winter’, 


* Concerning this Prakrit suffix, see Lass. Inst. Ling. Prac. §§ 89,1; 164, 
19; ef passin. fF Vid. § 77, b, (1). fT Vid. § 78. 
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for wtemata. So also where heavy terminations have been added; as 
in ae, ‘old age’, from Sar; Taare, ‘sweetmeats’, from tat, ‘sweet’, 
Sk. faga:. For the diphthongs the corresponding simple vowel is 
the substitute, as in Tateat, dim. from @et, ‘a son’; gemt, ‘a younger 
son’, from @ret, ‘little’, Sk. &y:, (Sxmh:). 

75. Diphthongs final in Prakrit and Sanskrit are in Hindi regular- 
ly reduced to their simple vowel. Thus the Prak. nom. sing. term. 
wt, for Sk. &:, in archaic Hindi, and among the moderns, in Naipali, 
and often in other Himalayan dialects, regularly becomes 3. ‘Thus 
Sk. we: ‘an arrow’, Prak. Bt, is in the Rémdyan, Be; WATI:, 
‘affection’, Prak. wacrt, old H. waa. It should be observed, 
however, that in later Hindi,* this short @ also has been dropped, 
leaving, ¢.g., WTA anurdg, for wary. Similarly, © or @ final, in 
the conjugation of verbs, often appears as ¥; as in @re for ety, Sk. 
wara ; wits for are, etc. & medial becomes ¥, in Tea, ‘white’, for 34a. 

a. But where, in Prakrit, after elision of a final consonant, we have 
Wat, LIT, THT final, the standard Hindi presents @, &, and &. In 
the western and Himalayan dialects, #1 and @t appear for the Prak. 
wat.t St medial becomes & in we, for &rea; and aT medial, Wr in 
arat, for Sk. arrears. 

6. Most changes of ¥ and @t to @ and & are dialectic. The reverse 
process is exhibited in Grat, ‘a grandson’, for Sk. Ura, and Maz, ‘a 
pilot’, for Sk. aad. 

76. The modern Hindoos, in the colloquial, constantly prefix a 
short @ to words beginning with a conjunct in which @ is the first 
letter; thus, ¢.7., Sat, ‘a woman’, becomes Hea, or, with some, Weat; 
wira, ‘a place’, Weara, etc. Such forms are occasionally found in 
literature ; as, ¢.g., in the Ramdyan, wena, for zara, ‘praise’, and 
weaa. for saa, ‘ bathing’. 

77. When, by the elision of a medial consonant, two vowels have 
been brought into contact, Hindi, instead of allowing the hiatus to 
remain, as in Prakrit, very often, though by no means always, seeks 
to avoid it, either, where the rules of Sundhé will permit, by uniting 
the concurrent vowels; or, in other cases, by inserting a consonant, 
usually @ or @ Thus, the Sk. azta, ‘he walks’, @ being elided, 


* Vid. § 68. ¢ Vid. §§ 101... 1u3. 
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becomes, in old Hindi, were, and in many modern dialects, we or wa. 
The Sk. faurrea:, ‘thirsty’, wand a being elided, and @ inserted, 
becomes faurat; araa:, ‘crazy’, @ being elided, and @ inserted, be- 
comes Saar, but sometimes arger or arse. Occasionally, as in at, 
‘a needle’, Sk. geft, and area, ‘the ouckoo’, Sk. tara, the hiatus 
is suffered to remain. 

a. While these combinations often take place in accordance with 
the Sanskrit rules of Sundhi, thisis by no means always the case. 
The following exceptions may be especially noted. 

(1) A short vowel after a long often disappears ; as in tr, ‘to cry’, 
whore ra is for trea, from trav. The short vowel, however, some- 
times maintains its ground, as, e.g., above, in @rea, for Sk. arreRe. 

(2) The simple vowels, W+¥, W+3, sometimes coalesce into the 
vriddhi, instead of the gun, which the Sanskrit law would require; but 
this often is dialectic. Examples frequently occur in the conjugation 
of verbs; as, ¢.g., 8, ‘he laughs’, from wee, Sk. wata; and probably 
wat, 2nd plur. imperat., ‘walk’, from the old H. weg. 

6. The semivowels @ and @, after @ or their cognate vowels, © and 
¥, are often treated as vowels, so that W+4a, like B+, becomes @ or 
@; 4+, like U+8,= WM or Al; €+-4, like €+4,—8%, and +4, like 
Z+3,—a. Thus, as before noted, gaa, ‘time’, becomes Ba; wa, 
‘existence’, HT; "rea, ‘the senses’, ¥xt.* 

(1) This principle apparently leads to the explanation of those 
nouns in @ and & referred to in § 72. Tho @& of the ultimate being 
rejected, @ or @ was inserted to fill the hiatus, giving us, e.g., for the 
Sk. tient, ‘a mare’, Prik. aitew, first a form @trgut, from 
which would successively come the forms Wtrga, and finally, 
wa becoming &, iret. By a similar process, from the Sk. arent, 
Praék, a@reat, we should have the successive forms, @Tqatl, STHa, ares. 
It may be noted here, that in the colloquial throughout Oude and 
the Doab, the intermediate forms thus postulated as the original 
of nouns fem. in &, still exist. In the dialect of W. Oude, e.g., we 
have raat, (as if from a Sk. form atetaemt) for Net, ‘a buffalo-cow’; 
airem, Sk. atiza, ‘a mare’, etc., etc.t 


*Vid§ 79. + It is to be remembered, in investigating words of this class, that 
this suffix @ was in Prakrit added indifferently to almost any word. Lassen’s 
words are ‘omnibus thematis’, Vid. Lass. lust. Ling. Prac. passim. 
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OF CONSONANTAL CHANGES. 
Simple Consonants. 


78. Any smooth mute, except or @, also a, @. @, 3, and €, when 
single and non-initial, may be elided. The vowels thus brought to- 
gether, combine, if similar; if otherwise, the hiatus often remains, 
as in Prakrit; but in the modern dialects, @ or @ is preferably 
inserted. Examples are, Sk. Aaem:, ‘an assembly’, Prik. aera, 
H. #en, for the older Mar. fat; Sk. ata, ‘sister’, H. atea, 
where the medial aspirate, a being rejected, has arisen from the 
aspiration of a; Sk. wet, ‘a needle’, H. ge ; Sk. Tata, ‘night’, 
H. 24; Sk. aed, ‘fourth’, H. @nm; Sk. gea, ‘the heart’, H. 
tea; Sk. gaa, ‘rising of the sun’, Old H. az; ‘Sk. qa, ‘a well’, HH. 
Ra ; Sk. ata, ‘a lamp’, H. fear; Sk. ufatar, ‘the day of new 
moon’, H. Wan ; Sk. Taare, ‘marriage’, H. sure, for Tfawre. are, 
‘the nose’, for Sk. atfeat, has probably arisen from a collateral 
form Tsar. 

a. 8, when elided, would seem in most cases to have first passed 
into ¥. The older Hindi generally preserves the form in @, and, 
rarely, even those in 3. Thus, in the futures, we have mcrae, ‘thou 
wilt do’, for ats, 2nd sing. fut.; but in waedara, ‘thou wilt regret’, 
2nd sing. fut., the @ is preserved. After @<TZ, comes next @T¥ and 
finally a. In Sraz, ‘a twin brother’, for Sk. wetez, we have an 
example of the less common elision of € in nouns. The irregular 
Sandhi, A+91=W, instead of BW, may be noted. In the case of 
verbs, the elision of @ medial is much more common. Additional 
examples are WW for Wete, ‘is’, Ht, ‘do, make’, for Hr", ete. 

79. The labials, u, @. @, @, when medial after d or a, very commonly 
soften into the cognate vowel 3, which then combines with the pre- 
ceding a into the diphthong ft or @. Thus the Sk. wur, ‘another’, 
becomes in Hindi, first wax, and then Wx; aaa, ‘salt’, becomes 
aa; waa, ‘going’, drat, ‘the going home of a bride’; arm, 
‘a dwarf’, avat; mara, ‘excellency’, wat. In such cases, the nasal 
element of @ is often retained, in the form of an Anusrdr attach- 
ed to the diphthong, as in H. @ia@, ‘a whisk’, for Sk. waz. So 
also, the palatal a, under similar conditions, passes into the cognate 
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vowel ®, whence, by Sandhi, arises the diphthong, @ or 2; as, ¢.g., 
in a, ‘sleeping’, for Sk. waa; Ba or Ba, ‘time’, for sau. When 
= precedes a, the @ combines with it into the cognate long vowel, 
as in €gt, ‘an organ of sense’, for ¥1#4. 

80. A final consonant is usually rejected. Thus, awa, ‘renown’, 
becomes WS; Brena, ‘self’, becomes ara. By the same law, @ final is 
dropped in all numerals ; as, e.g., in WTS, ‘eight’, 78, ‘ten’, for apa, 
Twa. 

81. Initial consonants commonly remain unchanged. The excep- 
tions occur, for the most part, in the case of the sibilant %, initial ina 
conjunct ;* or if in other letters, they may be traced to the disturb- 
ing influence of a neighboring sibilant or aspirate. Thus the Sk. 
Taxa, ‘superhuman power’, becomes Waa; qe, ‘chaff’, wat; ura, 
‘a noose’, Wte; ate, ‘vapor’, ANA. | 

82. When medial, hard mutes, asin other Aryan languages, are 
frequently softened. Examples are amt, ‘a crow’, Sk. am; wat, 
‘a small awl’, Sk. wat. The change is especially common with 
the cerebrals, as, ¢.y., in WreT, a ‘horse’, Sk. Bem; Usa, ‘reading’, 
for Wa. Wmore commonly passes through @ or @ into the cognate 
vowel 3, and thus loses its consonantal character entirely. But occa- 
sionally it stops at @; as in ara, ‘heat’, for Sk. ara, and in the 
fifties; as, e.g., @a@a, ‘fifty-two’; @raa, ‘fifty-four’; saraq. ‘ fifty- 
seven’, efc., where @ is for the @ of ta, which remains in some other 
numbers of the same scries; as, e.g., Tata, ‘fifty-three’. I should 
therefore suppose that such forms as ara. aaa, etc. must have pre- 
ecded the forms now in use, but hitherto I bave not met with them 
in Hindi. Marathi preserves the form @taa; but the other forms 
agree with Hindi. Rarely, a nasal is substituted for a cognate mute, 
as in watat, ‘sweat’, for Sk. wea. 

83. Letters of one organ are often substituted for those of another. 
Thus, palatals are exchanged for cerebrals or dentals. The most 
familiar illustration is found in the case of the numerals, 41, 43, 45, 
47, 48, where @ is the substitute for @; as, e.g., im WHAT, ‘ forty- 
one’, for gHareta, Sk. varacatitawa. Mr. Beames has noted a large 
number of examples, involving the apparently cognate roots, aa, $@, 
zu, 2a, etc., from the Sk. Ta.t+ 


* Vid. § 07. ¢ Vid. Comp. Gram. § 07. 
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a. The cognate languages present numerous instances of the change 
of the palatals to the sibilants, but this is scarcely found in Hindi 
outside of the Rajputané and Himalayan dialects. In the Marwart 
dialect, the rule is universal, in respect to @ and @, which, although 
still written, are always pronounced as 8. 

84. Very common is the substitution of the cerebrals, whether 
initial or medial, for the dentals. Examples are numerous; As, ¢.9., 
Tau, ‘side’, Sk. Txm ; ey, ‘fear’, Sk. @t; ere, ‘burning, envy’, from 
Sk. @@; wear, ‘to fall’, from Sk. wa; ster, ‘a sectarial mark’, for 
Taam, which is also used; wet, ‘old’, for Sk. ag. In this case, 
however, the cerebral is probably due to the absorption of the %. 
Here may be noted a large class of words from the Sk. root, ear; 
as ot, ‘a place’, for Sk. eava; sat, ‘a police-station’, as if from a 
form WIT#H:, ete. 

a. But in some cases a Sanskrit cerebral is changed to a dental, 
as in the Hindi, gaat, ‘to be pressed down’, from Sk. &4, efc. 

b. Through the change of © to ©, the cerebrals, and, through the 
cerebrals, the dentals, modulate into z. This is especially oharacteris- 
tic of the eastern Hindi, which constantly substitutes < for %, as also 
for a. Thus, weat, ‘to fall’, from Sk. wa, becomes, in E. Hindi, aw; 
so also the regular form wea, ‘a girl’, from the root @@, appears in the 
Rémdyan as ere. In arava, ‘a tank’, for Sk. aeta, the cerebral @ is 
changed to @. Similar is H. an, ‘a servant, disciple’, for Sk. @z, and 
Mar. @eat, ‘to open’, for @aat, where @ is fore. In CATT, ‘an 
axe’, for Sk. @art, @ 1s the substitute for Ss. In the numerals, from 
eleven to eighteen, the ¥ of Wa regularly becomes %, except in Sra, 
‘sixteen’, where @ is the substitute. But the dialects give also arczg, 
after the analogy of the other numbers in question. @ is changed to 
@ in era, ‘thatching’, for Ere. 

85. In the standard Hindi, the Sanskrit cerebral nasal is regularly 
changed to the dental nasal in all Tadbhava words, as, ¢.g., in a, 
‘virtue’, for Wa; a, ‘merit’, for Yaa; and universally in the infin. 
termination of verbs, wherever the laws of Sandhi would require @T; 
as in @<at, ‘to do, make’, instead of @tar; acat, ‘to die’, for Acar. 
But in the Himalayan and Rajputana dialects the reverse tendency 
is exhibited, the cerebral nasal being constantly preferred to th 
dental. o 
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86. @ initial is regularly changed to @ in all Tadbhavas, as in wa, 
‘an age’, for ga. It is also hardened when doubled and final, as in 
ara, ‘the sun’, for wal. tis changed to @ in Stam, ‘a river’, Sk. 
wica ; as also in are, ‘ hair’, if from g, ‘to cover’. But this is far 
less common than the reverse change of @ to <, which is very frequent 
throughout the Hindi country. 

87. The sibilants are all prone to change. W is constantly pro- 
nounced, throughout the Doab, as 4; as, ¢.g., in fear, ‘region’, for 
Tzu, etc., etc. wW very commonly becomes @, as in Aye, ‘a man’, for 
way ; 8a, ‘a fault’, for ara, eto. But in writing, W is generally 
retained, and in some districts, as in Marwar, has usurped the char- 
acter @ in all words whatever. wW becomes @ in @, ‘six’, and Sea, 
‘sixth’, for Sk. wa, Wg. @ becomes & or & in arae, ‘ covetousness’, 
for aregt. Similarly we find grt, ‘ beauty’, for Sk. Bra. The ten- 
dency of the sibilants to pass into the pure aspirate, of which the 
cognate languages afford so many examples, is abundantly illustrated 
in Hindi. Thus the w of fw4 is changed to ¥ in all the numerals 
from eleven to eighteen inclusive, as also the @ of agra in the seven- 
ties throughout, except in Bw, ‘seventy’, and garet ‘seventy-nine’ 
which is from another root. Thus the Sk. aarewa, ‘thirteen’, becomes 
ate; WaRaRTA, ‘seventy-one’, becomes WHER, otc., etc. This change, 
as regards these numerals, is found in all dialects alike; but, except 
in some of the Rajputana and Himalayan dialects, it is rarely met 
with in other words. Certain pronominal and verbal forms of extensive 
or universal use, are, however, to be explained by reference to this 
principle. These, however, will be noted in another place. 

88. Very common is the substitution of the pure aspirate € for 
any of the asiprated mutes @, W, @, &, or. Examples are, ae, 
‘mouth, face’, for Ha; Fe, ‘rain’, from Ha; BEAT, ‘to speak’, from 
the root ww ; ait : ‘ourdled milk’, for @f; ae, ‘deaf’, for anaz. If 
initial, however, the letter commonly remains unchanged. I have only 
found instances of such a change of an initial aspirate in the case of 
wu. A notable example is found in the verb @rat, ‘to be’, from the 
Sk. 3. To this may be added tsi, ‘a pot’, and gz}, ‘a cheque’, 
for 8k. Hiv, uw. This change of these aspirated letters is more 
common in the old Puarbi than in modern literature; additional 
examples will be found in the section on the dialects, 
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89. Before leaving this subject of the changes of single letters, it 
may be well to refer to an old Prakrit habit of adding to various words 
the affix @. This Prakritic @ is not to be confounded with the Sans- 
krit affix &, which is added to roots to form adjectives and nouns of 
agency. Unlike that, this Prakrit @ is wholly unmeaning.* Although, 
in modern Hindi, this affix has commonly disappeared, yet its former 
existence 1s to be noted, as having influenced the form of a great 
number of modern words. And even so late a writer as Tulsi Das, 
cir. 1600 A. D., frequently uses nouns, pronouns, and numerals, with 
this old Prakrit affix.t We shall Lave frequent occasion hereafter to 
refer to this usage. 

90. The Hindts have an odd habit of inverting syllables, which 
should be remembered in the investigation of obscure words. Thus, 
in the west, people say Hage for Haea, ‘ object’; in the Doab, azta, 
‘bathing’, for wara, Sk. ata, and atera for ata, ‘sick’; in Tirhut 
and Garhwél, aguat, for wat, ‘to arrive’, etc., ete. 


OF CONJUNCT CONSONANTS. 


91. This subject of the treatment of conjunct consonants in Hindi, 
is so extensive and complicated, that the limits of this work will not 
allow us more than to indicate the general principles which have ope- 
rated in the case. We shall enter into detail only so far as may be 
necessary briefly to illustrate these general laws, and refer the stu- 
dent for a full discussion of the subject to Mr. Beames’ Comparative 


Grammar.t{ 


* Even Sanskrit contains many words thus formed; as, e.g., Gram, ‘a horse, 
wom, ‘a thorn; Aa, ‘an assemblage’, etc. But in Prakrit the use of this 
affix was greatly extended. On tais subject, which is of some etymological 
importance, the student may consult Vararuchi, Prikr. Prak. iv, (25); Lassen, 
Inst. Ling. Prac. pp. 288, 460, 461, 475. | 

¢ Vid. § 105, h. | | 

t It is proper that I should here express my indebtedness to Mr. Beames for 
much in this chapter, more especially in the present section. Although the 
substance of this chapter was written prior to the appearance of Mr. Beames’ 
work, I have derived from him many additional examples, and have remodel- 
ed this section, with a view to greater brevity and clearness, somewhat after 
the plan of his chapter on ‘ Compound Consonants’, 


——_— a 
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92. The general principles which regulate the treatment of con- 
junct consonants in Tadbhava words, may be briefly summed up under 
two heads, v7z.: 

(1) Where the members of the conjunct are of equal or nearly 
equal strength, the Hindi, in older words, rejects the first of the 
two consonants; in those of later formation, it separates them by 
a vowel. 

(2) Where the members of the conjunct are of unequal strength, 
as a general rule, the stronger remains, and the weaker is dropped. 
In some cases, however, the remaining consonant, under the influence 
of the vanishing letter, is itself modified, and often transferred to 
another order. 

a. Prior to the rejection of one element of a conjunct, there was, 
in the Praékrit period, an assimilation, in the case of strong conjuncts, 
of the first to the second consonant; and, in the case of mixed con- 
juncts, of the weaker to the stronger. Not a few examples of this 
earliest process are preserved in Hindi; as, e.g., in ewe, ‘a stone’, 
Fara, ‘a fly’, and the old form, ea, ‘hand’, for the Sk. weat, Area, 
and €eq. Further illustrations will be found below. 


b. When, under the application of these rules, a conjunct has been 
reduced to a simple consonant, a short vowel, originally preceding 
the conjunct, is usually lengthened in compensation. But when long 
and heavy syllables follow, and in a few other cases, this compensa- 
tory lengthening of the vowel is sometimes neglected. 

c. For the interpretation of these general principles, it is to be re- 
membered that the first four letters of the five ‘varys’ are called 
strong, and all the others «eak letters.* It is further to be noted, that 
in the practical application of these principles, the strong letters are 
regarded as of equal strength, but the weak letters vary in strength 
among themselves.t | 


* Vid. § 6. 

+ Mr. Beames arranges the weak consonants in the order of their strength, 
as follows, viz.: first the nasals, then the sibilants, and, last of all, the semi- 
vowels. The nasals and the sibilants he regards as of equal strength. The 
semivowels he arranges in the following order, beginning with the strongest; 
Viz. @ (with the power of @),@ (with the power of a), a,<,a (softened to 
3), @ (softencd to g), Vid. Comp. Gramm. p. 360, 
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93. The following examples and remarks will illustrate the above 
rules. In the following strong conjuncts, the first consonant is 
rejected ; Arat, ‘a pearl’, for Sk. Arena; qu, ‘ milk’, Sk. arg ; ara, 
‘seven’, Sk. aya. The vowel remains short in 9a, ‘connected’, for 
wea ; and generally when an accented syllable has in Sanskrit follow- 
ed the conjunct ; as in 3sat, ‘rising’, from Sk. gva+ea. Most strong 
conjuncts, in words written as Tatsamas, are by the common people 
among the modern Hindus, divided in pronunciation. Thus, weg, 
‘a word’, becomes 3aq@ ; Tag, ‘satisfied’, Tazaa; aFH, ‘work’, wxM, eto. 

94. In the following conjuncts, the elements being of unequal 
strength, the weaker is rejected; vis., wr, ‘fire’, H. arm; a, 
‘wool’, H. aa; wei, ‘pregnant’, H. miwa; sartaa, ‘astrology’, 
H. arraa; argu, ‘the rains’, H. araa; Hea, ‘price’, H. ara; a2, H. 
#2; Sal, ‘a woman’, H. Taar. 

a. © following Win a conjunct is very often separated from it by a; 
as in UfeT€, ‘shado’, Sk. aiwerat; wag, ‘brightness’, Il. wana, 
Wurtz, ‘favor’, Aare, ete. 

b. The root Sf, ‘to know’, becomes @, as in @taat, ‘to know’; this 
is further weakened to @, in Taurat, ‘ wise’, and wara, ‘ foolish’, for 
Bala, WATA. | 

Y5. A nasal initial in a conjunct with a mute usually vanishes, 
leaving Anesrdr, and lengthening a preceding short vowel. This 
class of words is very numerous. Examples are @fet, ‘a thorn, Sk. 
Hlaem ; Biz, ‘the muon’, Sk. ag; ata, ‘copper’, Sk. ag, ete. 

96. a, %, and @, in a conjunct with a dental, disappear, transferring 
the dental to their own organ. Thus the conjunct ta becomes @ in 
wa, ‘true’, for Sk. Bra, and ata, ‘death’, Sk. yaa. a becomes @ in 
Ta, ‘to-day’, Sk. 427; wa becomes Win Ahk, ‘twilight’, Sk. wee. 
tT very often modifies the dental, if first, and more rarely, if second in 
the conjunct. Examples aro, até, ‘a road’, Sk. ada ; wat, ‘old’, from 
Prak. aaa, for Sk. ag; ure, ‘cloth’, Sk. aq; Set, ‘ little’, Sk., wz. 
This assimilation, in the case of a labial, 13 much more rare. The 
chief examples are afforded by the numerals, in the combinations 
of TZ, ‘two’, as aca, ‘twelve’, for Sk. grew; araa, ‘twenty-two’, 
Sk. gira, etc. Analogous is the derivation of ‘ara, ‘self’, from 
the Sk. aera. 

Y7. A sibilant, in a conjunct with a stronger letter, disappears, 
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commonly aspirating the remaining consonant. Thus, we have 
erat, from Sk. elena, ‘an elephant’; urea, ‘west’, Sk. urea; wa, 
‘an udder’, Sk. Bra; wat, ‘dry’, Sk. gen; ats, ‘eight’, Sk. mga. In 
some cases the aspirate assumes a separate existence, and is even 
transferred to the beginning of a syllable; as in egi, ‘a bone’, Sk. 
wieq; eara, ‘bathing’, Sk. ara; aeu, ‘a flower’, Sk. aew. For a 
conjunct formed by &, @, or W preceding a sibilant, the regular 
substitute is 6. Thus ea, ‘destruction’, becomes $a; WR, ‘a letter’, 
WSt ; ACK, ‘a fish’, AB; STeaa, ‘ desired’, etost. 

a. But, in conjunction with @, the sibilant often merely leaves an 
aspiration, without changing the letter, as, in old Hindf, wre, ‘a 
letter’, for Sk. wet, and weet, or ATat, ‘a fly’, for Sk. Aten. 

6. In a large class of words beginning with @f, chiefly derivatives 
of the root wat, ‘to stand’, the dental has been transferred to -the 
cerebral carg. Such are, eg., the words, St, ‘a place’, stat, ‘a 
police station’; Sret, ‘erect’, Mar. aét, ‘ where’,. etc, eto. Witha 
weaker letter the sibilant remains, as in @ata, ‘necessary’, for Sk. 
waza, ete. 

98. While the foregoing expusition of the phonetic laws which 
have operated in the development of the Hindi, is necessarily but 
brief and incomplete, it is hoped that it may at least indicate the 
path of research to the student; and aid him in interpreting the 
various strange and irregular forms which one often encounters 
in old Hindi books, and in the diverse local dialects of modern 
Hindi, 
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99. Before leaving this general subject, it will be advisable, as a 
preliminary to the subject of declension and conjugation, to notice 
briefly the peculiar characteristics of the chief dialects exhibited in 
this grammar. These peculiarities are both lexical and etymological. 
Notable differences often obtain in words chosen to convey the most 
common ideas. Thus, ‘to send’, in the standard dialect, is Warar, in 
Mérwari, Haat; in the BE. aeraa. ‘To call’, in the standard dialect, 
is Garat, in the Rdamdyan. area, in E. Hindi, 8. of Allahabad, 
mead. But the indication of these lexical diffurences, belongs to a 
dictionary rather than a grammar. 


wt P 5 
Saree tt. 


oo _—— 
= pte. i ee 
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100. As to differences in the forms of words, these respect, in some 
instances, merely individual letters ; the word, both in its root and 
termination, remaining essentially the same. Some dialects, again, 
in some cases, present us with an inflectional system, so different 
from that prevailing elsewhere, as to compel us to postulate for it a 
separate origin. Thus, in such different forms as, e.g., eastern H. 
wt, High Hindi, agt, K. agt, B. wet, ‘great’, we have nothing 
which is not explicable by the laws of phonetic change. But, on the 
other hand, in the case of the futures GENT, Ix. Hindi, waa, B. and 
K. ateet, ‘I will go’, we have differences inexplicable by any pho- 
netic law, and must therefore assign each of these variant forms to a 
different origin. Differences of this latter sort, can only be exhibited 
in detail, when we come to treat of declension and conjugation. It 
will suffice at present to indicate briefly a few distinguishing poculi- 
arities of the various dialects. 

101. In the Braj, the inflectible a final of the standard dialect, (for 
Prak. wt, Sk. @:,) in adjectives, and verbs, commonly appears as @T; 
but in nouns, the Prakritic @tT has become Tt. Often in verbs, and 
more rarely in nouns, @ final is eriddhied to %  Anusrdr is used 
much more freely than in High Hindi. Short « in close roots is very 
often lengthened ; as, e.g., in Treat for Tea, ‘to keep’; aretat, ‘to 
walk’, for @aat; ate, ‘true’, for a. 

102. The Kanauji is related closely to the Braj. Where the Braj, 
as above, has #1, the Kanauji retains the Prakrit 1. @ final remains 
unaltered. -Anusrd? is used in season and out of season. 

103. The Marwari and Mairwari agree with the Kanauji in pre- 
senting @T instead of the inflected mT, and extend this usage so as 
to include nouns, saying, ¢.g., @Tet, instead of Bret, ‘a horse’, ete. 
@ is preferred to a medial a, as in Braj, as in ara ‘to adhere’, 
for @arat, aret, for azt, ‘earth’, etc. These dialects, and, it is said, 
the Rijputana dialects generally, agree in that, unlike those of the 
Ganges vailey, they constantly prefer the cerebral nasal @ to the 
dental 4. Thus, the standard forms, Waat, ‘own’, @rat, ‘to be’, are, 
in Marwari, woat, @rat. Quite peculiar, again, is the aversion of 
these dialects to the letter #; which, when medial, is very commonly 
dropped ; the concurrent vowel-sounds then coalesce, according to 


the rules of Sunidhi. Thus, #eat, ‘to say’, becomes, in Mar., mat, for 
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wear, from Heat; ated, ‘ought’, @a; atea, ‘sir’, becomes ara ;* 
wet, Ar. y¢4, ‘a city’, zx ; alge, ‘first’, ar; wea, ‘said’, maT, etc. 
But in 8. Rajputané, @ is very commonly substituted for 4, as, ¢.7., 
in Wa, ‘understanding’, for gam, etc. The Ar. ee, ‘a throne’, 
becomes aaa; the Persian sob, ‘a king’, aTet. @ initial becomes 4 
in araa, ‘a curse’, for Ar. civ; and avza, ‘London’. The Sk. wexa, 
‘wonderful ’, is transformed into 3zvaw. 

a. As appears from the above examples, in the Rajputéna dialects 
€ is very commonly preferred to #% in unaccented syllables. I have 
obtained no written examples, but it is evident that the Sandhi ¥, in 
the above cases, must have arisen, not from 4+, but M+. Occa- 
sionally, @ or @ is inserted between the concurrent vowels, as in 
Marat, for HeTal Metal); Brae, for area, ete. 

104. Inasmuch as the Kumiaoni and Garhwali, so far as we know, 
possess no literature, our materials for the illustration of these dialects 
are comparatively scanty. But it will be abundantly evident from 
the sequel, that their affinities are not with the contiguous dialects 
of the valley of the Ganges, but with those of Rajputana. We note, 
especially, tle preference of the cerebral to the dental nasal, as in 
maar, ‘own’, for AWAaT; @uTar, ‘made’, for Barat, and in infinitives 
gencrally, as tra, ‘to ery’, for trat. There are also indications of 
tle same aversion to @, that we have noted in the Rajputana dialects. 
Thus, in Garhwali we hear 41a, ‘le will be’, for @reet, H. H. erm. 
In Kuméonfs, at, and at, ‘where’, ‘here’ stand for @et, get; and ara, 
for Heat, ‘to say’. The Saudhi in this last case indicates a previous 
substitution of 3 for the unaccentcd @, instead of ¥, as in W. Hindi. 
@ becomes @ in eitaat, ‘a honey-comb’, for aifart; and @ becomes 
@ in Taker, ‘under’, for ata. Very many nouns terminate in 3 or Kas 
in archaic Ilindi, as, ¢.g., WT, ‘a sheep’. These dialects are marked 
in general by great abbreviation, especially of verbal forms, but this 
will be illustrated in the tables of conjugation. 

105. Coming to the eastern dialects, that of the Rdmdyan claims 
special attention. It should be observed, however, that Tulsi Das 
has allowed himsclf the utmost freedom in drawing grammatical 
forms from various Llindi dialects, and even from the old Prakrit, as 


the exigencies of the metre, or his personal fancy might suggest. 


—— 


* For this Sundhi, Vid. § 77, a, (D. 
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The student should of course carefully discriminate between such 
foreign elements, and those which are distinctive of that form of 
Hindi in which the poet wrote. Although, e.g., the Braj perf. part. 
in @, and the K. in @ are often found in the Rémdyan, as also the 
Bhoj. perf. in @, neither of these are to be regarded as belonging to 
the old Parbi, in which the poem is written. 

a. The Prakritic term. @t, which elsewhcre appears as WT, WT, or 
aT, is, in the Rémdyan, regularly reduced to 4. Thus geet, ‘a bride- 
groom’, becomes gaz ; area, ‘third’, atez; sitar, perf. part., ‘ con- 
quered’, wa; @et, ‘large’, @%, ete. Many nouns which in High 
Hindi end in the silent a, in the Ramdyan terminate inv. Examples 
are numerous, as BS, ‘an arrow’, Tae, ‘the head’, az, ‘the face’, for 
the modern standard forms, 8%, Tat, a@.* 

b. Diphthongs are often resolved into their elements, especially 
in the conjugation of verbs, as, ¢.g., M8, for Ht; way, for war. 
These forms have frequently been referred to a careless style of 
writing ; but we think that investigation will show that they are, in 
most instances, loud fide grammatical forms.. The diceresis of the 
vowels will, in most cases, be found to indicate the elision of an 
original consonant. Thus are, ‘ he does’, stands fora Prakrit form, 
mua, for Sk. attra, where @ has been elided. But we shall have 
occasion to notice this matter again hereafter. 

c. For &, €a is sometimes written, as in Tawa, for ara. Some 
words are written indifferently with ava, ATS, or Mt; thus we find 
waz, tat, and tr, all signifying ‘your excellency’. 2 is sometimes 
written for Wa as in Wa, for Wa, ‘a place’. 

d. @is very often substituted for @ or ¥, before affixes and suffixes. 
Thus, we have atm, ‘a child’, for are ; wag, ‘was’, for way; HEA, 
‘say’, for @ew@, etc. This change never occurs in roots, except in the 
final vowel. This ¥, thus derived, is prosodially common, but more 
often short than long. 

e. Quite characteristic 1s the frequent allowance of an hiatus, 


* Tis final wis the characteristic vowel of the final diphthong o of the 
Prak. nom. sing. This termination represents a stage of the language imme- 
diately preceding the modern forms, in which, the w being no longer sounded, 
it is no longer written, so that all this class of words are reduced to the fourm 
of uvuus ending in a silent a. 
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where both Sanskrit and modern Hindi would avoid it, either by 
Sundhi, or by the retention or insertion of a consonant. Thus we have 
Taw, ‘husband’, for Sk. faa, modern Hindi, Twa; wa, ‘a son’, for 
Tat ; Terwa, ‘living’, for faaa, etc. The semivowels a and @ are often 
softened to € and @, producing a hiatus, which is suffered to remain ; 
as, ¢.g., Tar, ‘love’, for we; gure, ‘at the door’, for gre. 

J. Quite characteristic is the very frequent substitution of the sim- 
ple aspirate ¥ for an aspirated mute.* Thus we find, arg, ‘ gain’, for 
ami; He, ‘anger’, for #NI; Are, ‘lord’, for ara, etc., etc. Instances 
of this change occur in every dialect, but it is especially common in 
the Ramayan. 

g. The cerebral € 7 does not occur. Its place is usually taken by 
Z, ‘as in Ue, ‘ they fell’, for we; ara, obl. plur., ‘girls’, for weTaat. 
But sometimes an original & for a modern @ is retained; as in We, 
‘an earthen jar’, for the modern Wet. Zis also very commonly pre- 
ferred to @ as in at, ‘under’, for aa; rary, ‘thin, lean’, for zat : 
Tawra, ‘showed’, for feern. @ is regularly substituted for @, as in 
aa, ‘ virtue’, for Ja; and ¥, for ¥, as in 81m, ‘grief’, for Bre. 

h. The unmeaning Prakritic suffix ® is of frequent occurrence.t 
The following instances may be noted: of nouns; @1tat, ‘a wife’, 
Hom, ‘the fist’, @rat, ‘a ship’, for art, at, and at; of numerals, 
wire, ‘four’, Taras, ‘fifty’, area, ‘a crore’; of pronominals, etc., Taran, 
‘how much’, aga, ‘some’, gem and aga, ‘much’, wagM, ‘ever’. 

106. The modern eastern dialects exhibited in this work, are exclu- 
sively culloquial, and their peculiarities need be only briefly noticed. 
The Avadhi, or dialect of Oude,$ as well as the Rivai, bordering 
it on the S., are buth characterized by the existence of the same short 
@ which we find in the Rémdyan. Abundant illustrations will be 
found in the tables of conjugation. In the Avadhi, all masculine. 
nouns are commonly made to terminate in @ or Sat in the nom. sing. 
Thus, ata, ‘a parrot’, is in Av. arava, or Ataat ; BL, ‘house’, wWetat or 
ura, etc. || Feminine nouns commonly terminate in mora. A 
final vowel, long in High Hindi, is shortened before at, but remains 
long before a. Thus a@t, ‘ariver’, becomes ateat or Azle; ara, 
‘sand’, @eaat, etc. 

* Vid. § 88. f Vid. § 89. {Sometimes called Kosalf. {| Observe that, by 
Sundhi, @ or éd--usau, 
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n. These forms in Ut, it may be observed, occur commonly in the 
Kanauji dialect also. The forms in at I have heard often on the 
frontiers of Rivfé, and should suppose that they were as common 
there as in Oude. 

107. Mr. Beames has indicated, in the Journ. R. A. Soc.,* the 
following peculiarities of the Bhojpuri dialect. The gun and vrid- 
dhi vowels are preferably left uncombined, so that, e.g., for ¥ and ®t 
we have @@, WTs. The final inflected aT, is often shortened to a. 
Soft are preferred to hard mutes, as, e.g., in whatat ‘to throw’, for 
war. a very commonly becomes %, and W, @. < is substituted for 
Z, as in the Rémdyun; thus @Tet, ‘a horse’, becomes Wrz. For 
the inflected @ of substantives in High Hindi, "ar or gat are 
constantly substituted, as in @rcwT, ‘ black’, for HraT; aoa, ‘a son’, 
for aet.t 


CHAPTER IV. 
OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


Gender. 


108. Hind{ substantives are affected by gender, number 
and case. We have first to consider the subject of gender. 
Only two genders, masculine and feminine, are recognized. 
The neuter of Sanskrit, (which has been retained in the 
Marathi,) the Hindi, as well as the closely related Panjabi, 
has lost, so that the gender of many nouns is of necessity 
ambiguous, being apparently determined solely by popular 
usage. 


109. As a general principle, Sanskrit nouns, introduced 
into Hindi, if masculine or feminine, retain their original 


*Vol. ILI, Part 2. 

¢ I judge that the biatus here marks the place of an original Prakritic k; 
the forms are therefore older than those in @ or 0, or even those found else- 
where in iyd@ and uyd. 


7 
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- 
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gecnder; or if neuter, become masculine in Hindi. But 
there are many exceptions to this principle. 

a. Among the most common exceptions may be noted the follow- 
ing words, which, although masculine in Sanskrit, have become femi- 
nine in Hindi, viz. : wa (Sk. wire), ‘fire’; tte (Sk. re), ‘flame’; ara 
(Sk. tat), ‘heat of the sun’; ware, ‘a tinkling’; Wu, ‘incense ’; @TS 
(Sk. ats), ‘odor’. wart, ‘a strong wind’, if derived, as some say, 
from the Sk. masculine, ara, is another common illustration ; but the 
original identity of the two words is not certain. 

b. The following Sanskrit masc. nouns, are in Hindi commonly 
reckoned fem., though occasionally masc., c’s.; @@ or a, ‘ victory’; 
ara, ‘a tune’; @t@, ‘burning’, and, from the same Sanskrit root, BT, 
‘envy’, ‘malice’. wie, ‘the eye’, we, ‘a thing’, and ma, ‘the body’, 
from the Sk. neuters, WM, @eq and ava, have become fem. So also 
@z, ‘the body’, and germ, ‘a book’, in Sanskrit, mase. or neut., are 
fem. in Hindi. ary, ‘death’, masce. or fem. in Sanskrit, in Hindi is 
always fem., as also is the derived Tadbhava, ate. 

c. Of the contrary change from a Sanskrit fem., to a Hindf masc., 
I have noted only one common example, viz., Ara, ‘a pearl’, from 


Sk. attend. 


d. In some cases, the reason of the change of gender may perhaps be 
found in the influence of coexisting Urdu equivalents. Thus, e.g., the words 
BU, AEA, Tah, way have become fem. through the influence of the Urdu, 

7 


1,2, ihe and — US, In the case of some Tadbhavas, the words may possibly 


not be, in fact, descended directly from the Sanskrit, but from similar Prakrit 
words, which have not been preserved in literature. 


110. Although, as thus appears, the gender of a Hindi 
word is often apparently quite arbitrary, yet there are cer- 
tain rules by which the gender of most nouns may be 
known. These rules respect, either the signification of 
nouns, or their terminations. As respects their significa- 
tion, we have the following principles to guide us. 

111. The following are masculine, viz. :— 

(1) All names of males. 

(2) Names of large, or coarse and roughly made objects, 
as contrasted with small, or more finely made objects of the 
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same kind; as argt gard, ‘a cart’, in contrast with aret 
garz, ‘acarriage’, fem.; teat rassd, ‘a heavy rope’, tran pothd, 
‘a tome’; in contrast, respectively, with ceat rassi, ‘a small 
rope’, and art poth?, a book’. 

(3) Names of metals, alloys, precious stones, and rocks 
generally; as @rat sond, ‘gold’; «ar ripd, ‘silver’; went jas- 
td, ‘pewter’; ett Aird, ‘a diamond’; wax kankar, ‘nodular 
limestone.’ 

Exc. The following are feminine, ris.; atat chdndi, ‘silver’; and 
compounds in which qTeat or wat (ATeat) is the last member, as 
UisaTeeRT pdndumrittikd, ‘opal’; Q@ravawet sondmakkhi, ‘ goldstone’, 

(4) Names of the year, of the months, of the days of the 
week, and of the astrological Karans;* as gaa samvat, ‘a 
year’; aa budh, ‘Wednesday’. 

(5) Names of mountains and seas, whether common or 
proper; as wate pahar, ‘a mountain’; erm sdgar, ‘the ocean’; 
Tate giri, ‘a mountain’; fra vindhya, ‘the Vindhya range’. 

(6) Names of the heavenly bodies, as gai, pronounced 
siraj, wa ravi, etc., ‘the sun’; gm shukr, ‘the planet 
Venus’; wa ketu, ‘a comet’. 

(7) Most words denoting affections of the mind; as ia 
prem, ‘love’; ara kop, ‘ anger’; amt lobh, ‘avarice’. 

Exc. All Sanskrit nouns of this class in Wf 4 final are feminine; as 
west ichchhd, ‘desire’; also the three following, vis., ws@ arainch, 
‘enmity’; ww krudh, and occasionally, mare krodh, ‘anger’. 

(8) All nouns denoting agency or relationship. This 
includes the following: 

a. Many nouns in at éd, from Sanskrit bases in ¥ fri; as atet ddtd, 
‘a giver’; amg yoddhd, ‘a warrior’, from | yu, ‘to fight’; where the 
final at ¢d, for the sake of euphony, has been changed to wr dhd. 

b. Some nouns in & f, from Sanskrit bases in ¥@ in, as wrat hdr, 
‘a doer’, and its compounds. 


* The Pundits reckon eleven Karans, seven moveable, and four fixed, of 
which two equal a lunar day, 


———- 
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c. A large class of Sanskrit nouns in @ 4; as VG@NR upadeshak, 
‘an instructor’; tam rachak, ‘a maker’. 

d. Another large class of Sanskrit nouns in 4 » (@ 2), especially 
common in poetry, as the last member of compound words; as €<@ 
haran, ‘a remover’; gentwa dukhbhaijan, ‘a destroyer of grief’; 
ahaaurad patitpdican, ‘ purifier of the guilty’. 

e. A large class of compounds, in which the last member is a 
Sanskrit root, either unchanged, or affected with gun; as Taatat 
rajnichar, ‘a demon’, lit. ‘night-walker’, wxahat dharnidhar, ‘sup- 
porter of the earth ; uragt pdphar, ‘remover of sin’. 

jy. A numerous class of Tadbhava substantives in at yd (War iyd, Waar 
and at); as waar gawaiyd, ‘a singer’; Waar lewaiyd, ‘a taker’; SSitaUT 
dhandhoriyd, ‘& orier’. 

112. The following are feminine, viz. : 

(1) All names of females. 

(2) Names of the lunar days; as ra ditj, ‘the second’; 
agat ashtamt, ‘the eighth’; warag amdvas, ‘the day of new 
moon’. 

(3) Most names of rivers; as aim ganga, ‘ the Ganges’; 
aaa lavand, ‘a river in Tirhut’. 

Exe. 8a son, ‘the Sone’, Fay sindhu, ‘the Indus’, and wens, ‘the 
Brahmaputra’, are masculine. 

113. As to the gender of trees, plants and flowers, no general rule can be 
given, further than this, that the majority of names, especially of large trees, 
are masculine. The many various names of the lotus, as jalaj, saroruh, kamal, 
etc., are all masculine. But the names of a large number of plants and fruits 
are feminine. As the most of these are rarely used, it is not necessary to 
enter into further detail here, 

114. It would not be easy to assign a reason for these rules in every case. 
In some instances, doubtless, the gender of the prevailing common term, has 
determined the gender of the individuals included under it. Thus, names of 
mountains are probably masc., because the gencric terms, parbat, giv, etc., sig- 
nifying ‘mountain’, are masc. So, probably, names of metuls, etc., are mase., be~ 
cause the common terms, didtu, ‘a metal’, patthar, pdshdn, etc., ‘a stone’, ratn, 
‘a jewel’, are masc. In the case of the exceptions, chdndt, and the compounds 
of mrittikd and makshikd, the fem. terminations d and ¢ have occasioned the 
deviation from the rule. So also, the days of the week are reckoned masc., 
because the words, din, divas, etc, ‘a solar day’, are masc.; but the names of 


a ee ae - 
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the days of the month are fem., as following the gender of ¢ithi, ‘a lunar day’. 
Still, at last, the ultimate reason for these rules must be found in the imagi- 
nation of the people, which assigned the gender of inanimate objects, according 
as masculine or feminine attributes were supposed to be predominant in 
them. 


115. The following rules have respect to the terminations 
of nouns. ? 
Nouns having the following terminations are masculine, 


(1) Most Tadbhava nouns in w @ or at dy final; as wet 
ghard, ‘an earthen jar’; @a derd, ‘a tent’; aren jhold, ‘a 
wallet’; wat dhitin, ‘smoke’. | 

Erc. Diminutives ending in ¥at are feminine, as, e.g., Baar thaili- 
yd, ‘a small bag’; Tatear chiriyd, ‘asmall bird’; Great phuriyd, ‘a boil’. 
The following are also fem., vis. : Tat gid, ‘betel nut’; alm jhtngd, 
‘a shrimp’; era fod, ‘the act of feeling’; Tatcat biriydn, ‘time’. ot 
than, ‘a place’, is maso. or fem. 


N. B. Tadbhava masc. nouns in d may be recognized as such, by their uni- 
form inflection of @ to e in the oblique cases of the singular. 


(2) Most nouns in g uw or & #, in their diphthongs, m0 
or ®t aw, or in the cognate semivowel av, whether with 
or without Anusvar; as aq madhu, ‘honey’; wee kaleit, 
‘a luncheon’; warat charhdo, ‘an ascent’; aet mahyau, 
‘buttermilk’; wra dhdv, ‘an emotion’; ata gdnw, ‘a village’. 

The following lists comprise all common exceptions. 


a. Nouns fem. in Zu. 


wer achakshu, ‘spectacles’. aa tarku,* ‘a spindle’. 
Wa dyn, Sage’. weq dastu,* ‘a thing’. 
"a tkyhu, ‘sugarcane’. Wea mrityu,* ‘death’. 


we chaichu, the ‘beak of a bird’. ta renu, ‘sand’. 
Wa janbu,* ‘ the rose-apple’. 
b. Nouns fem. in & ti, & vin. 


WE dphi, ‘opium’. [grass’. St yrin, ‘a louse’. 
BS or BA wii or uli, Sa kind of are déri, ‘ardent spirits’. 
od is 9 Ay F , , 4 
7 gi, ‘ excrement’. ars or are bali or bari, ‘sand’. 


*Also rarely masculine, 
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waTS chamdi, ‘shoes fixed to pat- w bhi, ‘the earth’. 


@a cham, ‘an army’. [tens’. % te rehii pehi, ‘abundance’. 
ag champi, ‘a work in alternate wre /dvi, ‘a pumpkin’. 

prose and verse’. a /%, ‘the hot wind’. 
amM jagt, ‘a place’. Bre sdrii, ‘a starling’. 


ce. Nouns fem. in @t 0, Wt on. 


erat chiidon, ‘shade’. Hi bhon,* ‘the eyebrow’. [wan’. 
Hai jokhon, ‘risk’. Bat salno, ‘the full moon in Sa- 
arat bdo, ‘wind’. Brat sarson, ‘a kind of mustard’, 


Bt son, ‘an oath’, 
d. Nouns fem. in @t au, @t aun. 


at gaun,t ‘ opportunity’. MH pau, ‘the one in dice’. 
at daun, ‘flame’. at Jau, ‘the flame of a candle’. 

e. The following in @ », are feminine, viz. : 4a nev, ‘a foundation’; 
Za tev, habit, custom’; wa ara rdv chév, ‘merriment’. 

J. The following are of either gender, ciz.: @ae& khardin,t ‘ wood- 
en sandals’; stat thdon, ‘a place’; BETS sahdi, ‘help’. 

Rem. Many words are written indifferently with one or another of these 
cognate letters; as, e.g., @VHT Or ATA; ATA Or ara; Stor a; at or Ui, etc.; 
but as this does not affect their gender, it has not been thought necessary to 
repeat them under each list. 

(3) Abstract nouns in pa tva and q ya final are all mas- 
culine; as xara tshvaratva, ‘godhead’, from exer ¢shvar, 
‘God’; wea rdjya, ‘a kingdom’, from the base wea rdjan. 

a. These are all Tatsamas and are all derived from concrete nouns. When, 
in any case, a Tadbhava form exists, derived from such a Tatsama, its gender 
is commonly determined by that of the Tatsama, according to § 109; as, e.g., 
raj, for rdjya, masc. 

(4) Nouns formed with the suffixes w j, ‘born of’, 
Ut pan, wat pand, or wa pad, English, ‘hood’, ‘ness’, are all 
masc.; as wera jalaj, ‘a lotus’, from aa jal, ‘water’, and the 
suffix a/, lit. ‘the water-born’; agaaa larakpan, ‘childhood’; 
gerat burhdpa, ‘old age’; xeawa murakhpan, ‘foolishness’. 


#Also bhauz. f Occasionally masc. f In the E. always fem, 


= ee ee 


=a 
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Rem. The anomalous form qeguat luchchhpant is fem. 


(5) Nouns in 4 ” (a7) are both masc. and fem.; but the 
majority are masc. Among masculines in 4 2 may be 
particularly noted the following, viz.: 

a. All nouns of agency; as ea dahan, ‘a consumer’; wera ganjan, 
‘a destroyer’; etc. 

b. A large class of Tatsamas, (Sanskrit neuters,) as Waa ayun, 
‘a place’; ata ddn, ‘a gift, alms’; fw darpan, ‘a mirror’; wa, gydn, 
‘knowledge’. 

c. A few abstract nouns from Sanskrit nouns in » final in a con- 
junct; as wa yatn, commonly pronounced and often written as a 
Tadbhava, wea jatan, ‘labor’; Sag srapn, ‘sleep’. 


d. Add to these a large class of verbal nouns in @ n (Tadbhavas); — 


as Wea chalan, ‘going, walk’; #<4 karan, ‘ action, deed’; AKA mdran, 
‘slaughter’. 

Erc. The following list comprehends most common fem. nouns 
In An: 
weara adrdn, ‘braces fortighten- wea dharan, ‘a beam’, ‘accent’. 

[ing a bedstead’. ‘wa dhun, ‘ propensity’, ‘ardor’. 
Waa» durdn, ‘spirit, proper pride’. Heat phitan, ‘a quarrel’. [tree’. 
Waraad drandvan, ‘tidings of e@atad bakdyan, ‘the name of a 
[arrival’, tea rahan, ‘method’. 

aaa uiran, ‘fragments’, ‘cast-off 24 rain, ‘night’. 


Ga vin, ‘ wool’. (clothes’. yeaa sutkun, ‘a rod’. 

ara kdn, ‘shame’. waa stinghan, ‘act of smelling’. 
ea Kain, ‘a bamboo twig’. Ww siithan, ‘ drawers’. 

Tetanat khirkin, ‘a window’. Qa sain, ‘a hint’, ‘a wink’. 


faa ghin, ‘disgust’. [thatch’. ga Aun, ‘name of a coin’, 
ara chhdn, ‘a bamboo frame fora 

116. Nouns which have the following terminations are 
feminine, viz. : 

(1) Pure Sanskrit nouns in w a final. Under this head, 
we may note especially :— 

a. Nouns in @t 4 and at nd (at xd), from roots either unaltered or 
affected with gun, as, from the root Weg, Weat ichchhd, ‘desire’; from 
Fa, Fea frishud, ‘thirst’; from Fea, Wat Lkhd, ‘a line’. 


OM -~ie e e 
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b. Abstracts in at /d¢, derived from nouns and adjectives; as, from 
tq, ‘ courteous’, AqAat namratd, ‘ courtesy’; ma, ‘lord’, MAT prabhutd, 
‘lordship’. These are very numerous. 

Evc. A few Tatsama nouns in @t d, from bases in WW an, are mas- 
culine, according to § 109. The principal of these are wrarat animd, 
‘the faculty of becoming invisible’; gt mirddhd, ‘the head’; weat 
yakshmd, ‘pulmonary consumption’; Heat shleshmd, ‘the phlegmatic 
humor’. 

Rem. But the following, from bases in 4 an, bave become fem. 
in Hindi; evs., ater pithd, ‘the spleen’; ATEAT mahind, ‘majesty’. Tet 
tdi'd, ‘a star’, is both mase. and fem. 

(2) Many nouns in *® 7 final are feminine. 

a. Under this head are to be noted, especially, all abstract nouns 
in Ta fi and T@ ni; as ata mati, ‘the mind’; gare safgati, ‘intercourse’; 
tanta gidni, ‘weariness. Under this class come also such nouns as 
ae rriddhi, ‘imerease’; ang buddhi, ‘wisdom’; where the final affix 
Ta ¢i has become Ta dhi by sandhi. 

Evc. But the following nouns in € 7 are masc., 7s. : 

a. Names of animals, as Mfa hap’, ‘a monkey’; are krimi, “a worm’. 

b. All compounds with fa dhi; as aretha paridhi, ‘circumference’; 
Tara nidhi, ‘a treasure’; atrana edridhi, ‘the ocean’. 

c. To these add all nouns in the following list, ez. : 


mara atithi, ‘a guest’. Ute pdni,* ‘the hand’. 

wire akshi, ‘the eye’. Ara mani,* ‘a jewel’. 

aie agni, ‘ fire’. aig yashti, ‘a stick’. 

@Ta ani, ‘edge of a weapon’. aiH rishi, ‘a heap quantity’. 
wre archi, ‘ flame’. aera cahni, ‘ fire’. 

MTS asi, ‘a sword’. Qix edri or aie Liéri, ‘water’. 
mrew asthi, ‘a bone’. ata vrfhi, § rice’. 

marae drdti, ‘an enemy’. ira shdli, ‘rice’. 

are dadhi, ‘ curd’. Bra sachi, ‘intimacy’. 

vara dhvani, ‘sound’. wwe surabhi ‘ nutmeg’. 


4 


(3) Most nouns in % 7 final are feminine, as tet roft, 
‘bread’; fart Jint?, ‘supplication’; arent galz, ‘abuse’. 


* Somctimes masc. 


ag 
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a. Except those included under § 111, (8) &., and the following : 


WN wi, ‘nectar’. et dali, ‘curdled milk’, 
wat ari, ‘an enemy’. arat pint, ‘ water’. 

at gi, ‘clarified butter’. rat moti, ‘a pearl’. 

wm ji, ‘life’, ‘soul’. erat Adthi, “an elephant’. 


Rem. These exceptions can all be explained as corruptions of 
Sanskrit masc. or neut. nouns. Thus, wat and Gt are corruptions of 
waa and ga; wa and wat, of We (BIH) and eta (ataeh); wt and 
ural, of Tae and uta; Arat, of Arena. They thus all come under 
the general principle laid down at the beginning of this chapter. 


(4) All nouns in xz hat, az wat, or aa wat, are feminine; 
as wareatee chanchandhat, ‘a throbbing’; qaree buldhat, ‘a 
calling’; a@arae bandwat, ‘a fabrication’; earaa sagdwat, 
‘relationship’. 

Rem. It may be observed (1) that these nouns in hat are alk derived from 
verbal roots in d final, and are, for the most part, alliterative, and imitative 
words: and (2) that the @ and the gy are in some dialects frequently dropped. 

117. It is to be observed; in the application of the above rules, that each 
rule is to be regarded as limited by all that has gone before, even though 
words thus excepted be not expressly mentioned. Thus, e.7., diolf, ‘a washer- 


man’, is masc., though not explicitly excepted from §116 (3), because it is 
already included under § 111 (8) b. 

117. The above rules have especial reference to those 
words of Sanskrit origin, which make up the chief part of 
the Hindi language. With regard to the gender of such 
Arabic and Persian words as occasionally appear in Hindi, 
the following principles will enable the student, in most 
cases, to determine their gender. 


(1) Most Arabic and Persian words in w @ or wh (Az. | 
or sc), are masc.; as gear daryd (kw), ‘a river’; era: khdnah 
(sts), mare gundh (sis), ‘sin’. 

Exc. The following common words are fem., ¢is.: @rat khatd (Wes), 
‘a fault’; ave turah (cs), ‘manner’; Fat dauwd (\,9), ‘ medicine’; zur 
dud (es ), ‘a prayer’; Zaat dunyd (Wo), ‘the world’; wat bald (h), 
“a calamity’; S@ rvih (c>)), ‘spirit’; Ware salih (ch), ‘counsel’; wag 


(»), ‘morning’. ; 
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(2) A large class of Arabic trisyllables, in which a ¢a is 
the first syllable, and 3 wu, the vowel of the last syllable, 
and which have the final consonant doubled, or the final 
vowel lengthened, in the second syllable, are masc.; as 
awagqn taallug ( 35 ),.‘connexion’; aeraa taldwat (~,% ), 
. reading’. The word aage ‘tawajjuh’ ( ee»), is an excep- 
tion. But words of this form, though common in Urdu, 
are quite rare in Hindi. 

(3) Most Arabic and Persian words in a ¢ = and g sk 
uw are fem., as waa hukiumat (2), ‘government’; 
ares ndlish ( +0 ). 

Exc. The most common exceptions to the above rule are the fol- 
lowing, viz. : WTA gosht (4,8), ‘meat’; wera takht, Mar. are (ad), “a 
throne’; waa darakht (+S)), often mispronounced darakhat, and even 
darkhat, ‘a tree’; Fea dast (ewe), ‘a hand’; @ea dost (24,0), ‘a friend’; 
wea naksh (+), ‘a picture’, ‘a print’; aa but (<2), ‘an idol’; awn 
wakt (35), often mispronounced wakat, and even wakht: waa sharbat 
(<¥)2), ‘a drink’. 

(4) Arabic dissyllables (infinitives) with a ¢a for the first 
syllable, and ¥ ¢ as the vowel of the last syllable, are gene- 
rally fem.; as agit tadbér ( 5 ), ‘an expedient’; agra taj- 
wt) (jy), ‘aplan’. arara tdi; (45), ‘an amulet’, is 
masc., but will scarecly be met with in Hindi, except, pos- 
sibly, in the extreme west. 

118. Most compound words follow the gender of the last 
word; as @uateat ¢shicarechchhd, fem., ‘the will of God’; 
aratara gopindth, masc., ‘lord of the milk-maids’. 

Eve. But the following Tadbhava copulatives, most frequently take 


the gender of the first word, ris.: Greraaa, aTeoraEnrs, fem., ‘ walk’, 
‘behaviour’. 


FORMATION OF FEMININE NOUNS. 


119. Tadbhava masc. nouns in a @ final* usually form 
their feminines by the substitution of 2¢ for wd.+ Thus 


* Vid. § 115 (1) N.B. tAlways, where the @ represents an original akuh, 
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aret ghord, ‘a horse’, makes @ret ghor?, ‘a mare’; at beld, 
‘a son’, aat betf, ‘a daughter’. 

a. A few such nouns, chiefly names of occupations or trades, make 
the fem. in €a in; as, e.g., MAM haserd, ‘a brazier’, fem., Rater kaserins 
zeal dilhd, ‘a bridegroom’, fem., qieeat dulhin, ‘a bride’. Saat thatherd, 
‘a brazier’, makes the fem., Sea thathert. wteurer bhatiydrd, “an 
inn-keeper’, makes its fem., ataaTa Lhatiydré or ateatted Lhatiydrin. 

120. Many nouns ending in a consonant, both Tatsamas 
and Tadbhavas, also form their feminine by adding the 
termination #7. Examples are, of Tatsamas; aat devi, 
a goddess’, from @a dev; oat putri, ‘a daughter’, from wa 
putra; arern brahmant, ‘a Brahman woman’, etc.: of Tad- 
bhavas, wet bheré, ‘a ewe’, from ag bher; azat bandart, ‘a 
female monkey’, from azz bandar, ete. 

121. Masc. nouns in 8 ¢ commonly form thcir feminine 
by adding a 2, the final vowel being previously shortened ; 
as wrat dhobi, ‘a washerman’, fem., wiaa; arat malt, ‘a 
gardenct’, fem., attaa malin; are nai, ‘a barber’, fem., area 
ndin. Nouns of this class are all Tadbhavas, and common- 
ly denote professions and occupations. 

122. Masc. nouns denoting occupations or trades, if end- 
ing ina consonant, form the fem. by the suffix #4 in or #2; 
aS, e.g., aan sondr, ‘a goldsmith’, fem., ante sundrin or 
waren sundrni; wart kaldr, ‘a distiller’, fem., wantea kaldrin 
or maren haldrnt. 

a. So also, many pure Sanskrit masc. nouns form their 
fem. in a xf. These include, especially, many names of 
animals ; as Taeat sinhan?, ‘a lioness’, from fee sinh; fecat 
hirnt, ‘a doe’, from fees hiran. 

Rem. In some cases, i takes the place of a before the termination; as from 
ara ‘a serpent’, the fem., atta. uta, ‘a husband’, makes its fem., Wat. 


a. In like manner is formed (a final vowel being shortened) the 
fem. of Tatsama nouns of agency in @ ¢; as Teen Aidkdrt, ‘a friend’, 
fem., Teaantrent Aidkdring, 
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123. The suffix wrett dni, is added to Sanskrit nouns, to denote 
‘the wife of’; as, ¢.g., Geatat panditdni, ‘the wife of a pundit’, from 
Grea pandit; ¥xrat indrdni, ‘the wife of Indra’. This usage is 
extended to a very few Persian words; as, especially, fagacrat mihta- 
rdni, ‘the wife of a sweeper’, from TARA (i). 

124. A few family and class names, much corrupted, form their 
fem. by adding the suffix mre din, a final long vowel being rejected. 
Thus, @rat iol, ‘a class of Brahmans’, makes its fem., Fares dubain; 
Ute pdnre, ‘a brahmanical title’, fem., WETEAa pardin. 

125. As in other languages, the feminine noun is, in many instan- 
ces, quite a different word from the corresponding masc. term. 
Examples are, at séuy, ‘a bull’, fem., mat géo, ‘a cow’; THA purueh, 
‘a man’, fem., eat str?, ‘a woman’; are LAdi, ‘a brother’, fem., ateat 
bahin, ‘a sister’; Taat pifd, ‘a father’, fem., ATaT mdtd, ‘a mother’. 

126. Nouns of agency in aT retain the same form in either gender; 
as, ¢.g., Naat gacaiyd, ‘a singer’, ware lapatiyd, ‘a liar’, mase. or 
fem. 

127. In the fem. term., f, as found in Tatsama nouns, we have simply the 
regular Sanskrit fem. termination. But the same terminations in the fem. of 
Tadbhava nouns in 4 will be found to represent the Sanskrit fem. term., ikd. 
Thus, as, e.g.; ghord, ‘a horse’, is for the Sanskrit ghotakah; so ghort, ‘a mare’, 
is for the Sanskrit ghotikd, through an intermediate form, ghoriyd. Similar- 
ly, ahtrt, ‘a cowherdess’, from ahir, Sk. dbhfrah, has arisen from a Prakritic 
form abhtrikd, whence ahtrid, ahiriyd, ahfrf. Tadbhava feminines in n, in, nf, 
have probably all arisen from Sanskrit masc. bases in in, fem., inf. Thus, e.g. 
mdlin, ‘a gardencer’s wife’, from mdlf, (Sk. mdlin, nom. sing., malf), is for 
mdlini; dhobin, ‘a washerman’, masc., dhobi, for a form, dhdvint; sunrdrin or 
sundrnf, ‘a goldsmith’s wife’, points to a Sk. masc. base, svarnakdrin, (fem. 
svarnakdrint), for the more common svarnakdra. 


DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 


128. Declension respects those modifications of the noun 
by which are expressed the relations of number and case. 

a, Hindi, in common with all the Indo-Aryan languages, has lost 
the dual, and only recognizes a singular and plural. If, very rarely, 
we meet a Sanskrit dual form, as, ¢.g., Twat pitrau, ‘parents’, from 
fay, ‘father’, such forms have no organic connection with the 
language. 
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129. The distinctions of number and case are marked, in 
part, and in a limited and imperfect degree, by certain in- 
flectional changes; and in part, and more precisely, by the 
addition of certain particles to the base. Practically, Hindi 
has but one declension, from which certain classes of nouns 
exhibit slight variations, to be noted below. The following 
four rules cover all the inflectional changes to which sub- 
stantives are subject in the standard dialect. 

(1) Most Tadbhava masc. nouns in a @, inflect the final 
vowel to z e, and those in at az, to ¥ en or ¥ e, throughout 
the oblique singular; all other nouns, masc. or fem., are 
uninflected in the singular. Examples of inflected nouns 
are the following: gen kuttd, ‘a dog’, obl. sing., aa kutte; 
aret ghord, ‘a horse’, obl. sing., are ghore; atat tanbd, ‘cop- 
per’, obl. sing., ata fanbe ; ataat baniydn, ‘a shopkeeper’, obl. 
sing., afaa baniyer or afaa baniye; wat dhidn, ‘smoke’, obl. 
sing., we dhvien. Examples of uninflected nouns are art 
malt, ‘a gardener’, ax ghar, ‘a house’, agat larki, ‘a girl’, 
arat mata, ‘a mother’, fafeat biriyan, ‘time’, wa rat, ‘night’, 
etc., all which, as to form, may be either in the nom. or obl. 
sing. Similarly all Tatsama masc. nouns in w@ @, as wan 
raja, ‘a king’; wea atma, ‘spirit’, faar pitd, ‘father’, etc., 
retain the same form unchanged throughout the singular. 

Erc. The following Tadbhava masc. nouns remain unchanged in 
the sing., cis. : await Adhd, ‘a paternal uncle’, @en chachd, ‘a maternal 
uncle’, arat /d/d, ‘a school-master’, ‘a title of respect’, and a few other 
nouns expressive of relationship. 

a. A few Persian nouns, ending in the obscure 0 h, follow the 
analogy of inflected Tadbhavas and make the obl. sing. in Ze, as, ¢.7., 
wee: Landah, ‘a servant’, obl. sing., a bande, 

b. Occasionally the voc. sing., even of inflected Tadbhava masc. 
nouns, remains uninflected. Thus, ‘sun!’, is either @& dcte, or 


et beta. 
c. It is difficult to give any rule or rules, by which the beginner, 
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unacquainted with Sanskrit, may be able infallibly to distinguish 
Tadbhava masc. nouns in @f, from Tatsama nouns having the same 
termination. It will however be of service to observe, that 

Ist, All nouns of agency and relationship in at, and 

2nd, All abstract nouns in @, including especially a large number 
of common fem. nouns in @t, and a few in fT (@T), are pure Sanskrit 
and are never inflected. 

On the contrary, most common concrete terms in Wt are Tadbhava 
and masc., and are inflected as above to ¥ throughout the obl. sing. 
For example, the following, cis. : etet ddtd, ‘a giver’, aTaaaM komaltd, 
‘softness’, "eat ichchhd, ‘desire’, Fam trishnd, ‘ thirst’, are thus indi- 
cated as Tatsama nouns and uninflected. But, on the contrary, the 
concrete terms, Wet yard, ‘a earthen jar’, wet larkd, ‘a boy’, 
wear ghutnd, ‘the knee’, are Tadbhavas, and are inflected to ¥ in the 
obl. sing. 

(2) All such masce. nouns as are inflected by the above 
rule to we or ¥ ew in the obl. sing., retain the same infiec- 
tion in the nom. plur. In all other masculine nouns the nom. 
sing. and plur. are alike. Thus agar larka, ‘a boy’, obl. 
sing., aga Jarke, makes its nom. plur. also aga larke, 
‘boys’; wet garhd, ‘a ditch’, obl. sing., 78 garhe, nom. plur., 
ma garhe, ‘ditches’. “faa rupiyd, ‘a rupee’, makes the obl. 
sing. and nom. plur., wa rupaye, or saw rupae. On the 
other hand, uz ghar, ‘a house’, agr yoddha, ‘a warrior’, ae 
bhai, ‘a brother’, have in the nom. plur., also, az ghar, ‘hous- 
es’, mgt yoddha, ‘warriors’, are Lidi, ‘ brothers’. 

a. Although, thus, in many nouns the number is not apparent from the ter- 
mination, yet practically this will be found to occasion no ambiguity. As in 


the use of such English words as ‘ deer’, ‘sheep’, ete., the number is generally 
quite evident from the context. 


(3) All fom. nouns in gi, $7, 34, & #%, make the nom. 
plur. in at dz; all other fem. nouns, in # ev. 

a. Observe, that fem. nouns in wm @, occasionally, and 
those in ¥ 7, or & Z, always, inscrt a euphonic a y before all 
such added terminations, 3 ¢ final before 4 being regularly 
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shortened. Examples are agat larké, ‘a girl’, nom. plur., 
asranat larkiydn; fata vidhi, ‘a divine law’, nom. plur., fatzat 
vidhiydn; wea bastu, ‘a thing’, nom. plur., awerat bustudn; 
are jor, ‘a wife’, nom. plur., reat jorudn. But ava bit, ‘a 
word’, wg bher, ‘a sheep’, make the nom. plur., ara biten, 
wz bheren. 

a. = richd, ‘a sacred ode’, and Wet ghafd, ‘a heavy cloud’, make 
the nom. plur. either 27am richden, BER ghatden, or aaa richiyen, 
wera ghatdyen. 

b. @vis rarely inserted as the euphonic letter instead of ay; 
chiefly after a labial vowel, as in Wa bhauecen, ‘eyebrows’, nom. plur. 
of at Lhauy ; and in one instance, after @ f, as in aarerat putliwdn, for 
wataat putliydn, ‘dolls’, ‘ puppets’, from uae putlt. 

c. A number of fem. nouns in €at iyd, chiefly diminutives, form 
the plur. by the addition of Anusrdr only; as Tetaar tiviyd, ‘a young 
hen’, nom. plur., fetaat tiliydn ; Tetaat dibiyd, ‘a small box’, nom. 
plur., Fetaat dibiydn ; Tatgat chiriyd, ‘a bird’, nom. plur., fateat, 
chiriydp. Similarly, Fawent vidhrd, ‘a widow’, makes the nom. plur., 
Taaat cidhrdn. 

d. We gde or WaT gdo, ‘a cow’, and tra rom, ‘fine hair’, ‘down’, 
both reject the final letter before the plur. terminations; as in the 
nom. plur., We yden, WE roen. 

e. The numerals, when used collectively, either as substantives or 
adjectives, make the nom. plur. in &t; otherwise, the nom. plur. 
remains unchanged, as @tt chdron, nom. plur., ‘the four’, or aiat Gre 
chdron ghore, ‘the four horses’; but arx uate char ghore, ‘four horses’. 

(4) All nouns whatever, masc. and fem., terminate in aft 
on, throughout the oblique plural; Anusvar being dropped 
in the vocative only. 

a. In the case of nouns inflected to ve in the obl. sing., 
this termination af 0 is substituted for the final vowel. 
If the noun end in #/ or ¥?, the vowel, if long, is shortencd, . 
and a euphoniec q y is inserted before the termination. A 
final long & @ is shortened. In all other cases the termina- 
tion is simply added to the nom. sing. 
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Examples are, of nouns inflected to ~ in the sing., aret 
ghord, ‘a horse’, obl. plur., a@rét ghoron, voc. plur., arat 
ghoro; an kuttd, ‘a dog’, obl. plur., at £uéton, voc. plur., 
at kutto: of nouns in ¢ and ¥, fagt dillZ, ‘a cat’, obl. plur., 
Targat billiyon, voc. plur., fatqar; wrat dhob/, ‘a washerman’, 
obl. plur., wtraat dhobiyon, ; Tata vidhi, ‘a law’, obl. plur., 
Tanaat vidhiyon: of other nouns, qera pustak, ‘a book’, obl. 
plur., gerat pustakon ; wa rdé, ‘night’, obl. plur., aatrdton ; 
are joru, ‘a wife’, obl. plur. areat jordon; Tam pitd, ‘a 
father’, obl. plur., faarat pitaon. 

a. Occasionally we meet with the obl. plurals, @aat devton, cat 
rdjon, Ateat dtmon, from Fae devid, ‘a deity’, Went rdjd, ‘a king’, 
great dimd, ‘the spirit’; but these forms are incorrect, and have 
not the sanction of good usage. They correctly follow the usage 
of all Tatsama nouns, and for the obl. plur. add the termination 
to the nom. sing., making 2aarat devtdon, Tarat rdjdon, arearat 
dtmdon. 

6. The following nouns, viz. , We gde, ‘a cow’, tra rom, ‘down’, 
ata gdnvw, ‘a village’, ata ndnw, ‘a name’, eta din, ‘a time’, wa 
panw, ‘the foot’, drop the final letter before the obl. plur, termination. 
In the last four the Anusrdr before the final consonant is also often 
dropped, so that the obl. plur. of these nouns, becomes mrat gdon, trat 
roon, WAt gdon, ATR ndéon, Zrat ddéon, arat pdon. 

130. In the Braj dialect, @ is rarely substituted for ¥ in the obl. 
sing. of Tadbhava nouns in @, as in Ha for H@; but more common- 
ly the inflection remains as in High Hindi. A voce. sing. in @& 
from mase. nouns in &, is occasionally found, as artevar, ‘ O gardener’; 
canara, ‘O Lord’, from ate, carat. In the nom. plur. of fem. 
nouns, @ is often substituted for %, as in wa for wa, | nights’. The 


nom. plur. of fem. nouns in @ is often formed by the addition of 
Anusrar, as in aa, for itaat, ‘ books’; wen, for wteat, ‘friends’. An 


irregular maso. nom. plur., acetaat, ‘a class of servants’, is found in — 


the Prem Ségar. In the obl. plur., @t is occasionally eriddhied to Bt, 
as in wat for aet, ‘houses’; but, more commonly, the obl. plur. is 
formed by the termination @ or fa. A final long vowel is shortened 
before these letters, and @ sometimes inserted after a final @. 


LS ee 
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Examples are, urut, ‘a sinner’, obl. plur., aitwa, wfata, or arta; ara, 
‘a woman’, obl. plur., aria or amrcaa ; US, ‘a tree’, obl. plur., tea; 
ure, ‘a foot’, obl. plur., araa.* 

131. In the dialect of the Rémdyan, as in many modern eastern 
dialects, a final long vowel in nouns is regularly shortened through- 
out. Thus, for Teel, ‘a bridegroom’, we have TE ; for Wet, ‘an 
earthen jar’, @é; for ara, ‘a woman ’, a1ig, etc., ete. 

a. All nouns whatever, in this dialect, are declined in precisely the 
same way. The class of (High Hind{f) Tadbhava substantives in @ 
does not exist, and all nouns are unchanged in the sing., except that 
for the aco. or dat., the termination Te or T¥ is often added to the unin- 
flected base ; thus, trate or trate, ‘Rim’, or ‘to Ram’, aiate or alae, 
‘the sage’, or ‘to the sage’. In the following, this form is apparently 
used as an abl. ; were uw, are Haran wet, ‘the king, having made 
inquiry of his Guru and performed the family rites’. Occasionally, 
at the end of a line, in old Hindi poetry, we find the termination a, 
commonly represented by Anusedr. It may be added (1) to a nom. 
sing.; a8, WTA A Baa, ‘to-day there is no doubt’, in which case it is to 
be regarded as a neuter termination ; or (2) to an acc. sing., as @aa 
wala, ‘ together with Sugriv’. The voc. sing. is regularly like the nom. 

b. The nom. plur. of all nouns, mase. and fem., is like the nom. 
sing.; the obl. plur. is formed by adding 4, =@ or Tee, to the nom. 
sing.; as, from are, ‘a sage’, obl. plur., Aetek ; WH, ‘a god’; obl. plur., 
Wuiew ; AL, ‘a woman’, obl. plur., atic. In some instances, Wee is 
added after a vowel-termination, the euphonic @ being characteristi- 
cally omitted ; as in CAIAAaHe, dat., ‘to the eager’, from STAT. 

c. In a single instance, we find in the Rémdyan a fem. nom. plur. 
in ©, viz., AT, ‘eyebrows’,t from &t. @ is here to be regarded as mere- 
ly euphonic, in place of the more common @ or @. Also we have a 
single instance of a masc. nom. plur. in at, in aaraat, ‘ musicians’.+ 

d. The following Sanskrit case-forms occur, ¢is.; maso. Instr. sing., 
ata, ‘with an arrow’; also yaa, used adverbially, ‘joyfully’; neut. ace. 


* For the rejection of gy, Vid. § 13u, (4) 5. 
+ ATS Baa Risa we AS, ‘angry grew Lakshman, knitted were his eye- 
w 
brows’. 
$ Sem Sat aatrat Arar tw Ha STA BaaTaT, ‘the servants all, and 
the different musicians, he loaded ree gifts and honor’, 
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sing., Ae, ‘Brahma’; mase. abl. sing., wera, ‘from (their) rank’; neut. 
loo. sing., wara, ‘in the heart’; masc. nom. plur., #1, ‘men’; masc. 
voc. sing., war, ‘O king !’; fem. voc. sing., ata, ‘O Sita!’. 

e. In many instances, we find in the Rdmdyan the termination 
aT, added to substantives and words used substantively ; as enaat, wat, 
wat, etc. This, however, is not a case-ending, but serves merely to 
emphasize the noun, and is therefore equivalent to the High Hindi 
emphatic particle. wt;* ¢.7., Sat afax a Wa Here, ‘even one blind or 
deaf would not speak thus’. 

132. The Marwari, as also the other Rajputanaé dialects, and the 
Kumfonf and Garhwéali, exhibits Wi, instead of ar, as the sign of the 
nom. sing. of all ‘Tadbhava masc. nouns; which, again, is inflected in 
the obl. sing. to WT, instead of ¥, in all the dialects in question. Thus, 
e.g., for the High Hindf, @ret, ‘a horse’, we have Stat, obl. sing., ret. 
All other nouns agree with the High Hindi throughout the singular. 

a. But the case of the agent, in Marwari nouns of this class, ends 
in 2%, and to this form no postposition is affixed. Thus we have 
are=—are a In all other nouns, the case of the agent sing., is like 
the nom. All Marwari nouns have also an inflected loc. sing. in 2, 
as, ¢.g., Ue, ‘in the house’, Gre, ‘on the horse’. 

6. The nom. plur. of all Marwari Tadbhava masc. nouns in @t, 
ends in Wf. Thus, from &rgt, ‘a horse’, we have the nom. plur., Bret, 
‘horses’. Mewari, Garhwali, and Kumaoni all follow the same rule. 
Other Mérwfri maso. nouns are unchanged in the nom. plural. All 
Mérwéri fem. nouns make the nom. plur. in wt; @ final, before this 
termination, 18 hardened to @. Examples are, aret, ‘a mare’, nom. 
plur., reat; ara, ‘a word’, nom. plur., arat. The obl. plur. form of 
all Marwari nouns terminates in @t. ‘The above rules for Marwari 
declension apply to all the Rajputana dialects. 

133. The peculiarities of the remaining dialects will be sufficiently 
clear from the tables of declension. As they have no literature, it 
is unnecessary tu enter into further detail. 

134. In strict truth, the rules above given cover the whole sub- 
ject of the declension of nouns. And it is to be noted, that to a 


* This form has apparently arisen from the Braj form, hz, of this particle, 
by the elision of h, and sandhe of the then concurrent vowels, so that, e.g., ekuu 
is for ekahu. 
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very limited extent in High Hindi, more freely in Braj poetry and 
almost constantly in all archaic Hindi, the oblique form of the noun 
may of itself, without the aid of any additional word, express any of 
the relations denoted by the seven oblique cases of the Sanskrit. But 
inasmuch as this scanty declensional system, almost denuded of the 
ancient Sanskrit case-endings, was found inadequate to express with- 
out ambiguity the various relations of the noun in a sentence, certain 
particles are in the modern dialects regularly appended to the obli- 
que form of the noun. These particles are, most of them, similar to 
prepositions in English, but as they invariably follow the noun, are 
accurately termed yostpositions. 

135. Although the relation of the noun to these postpositions is 
certainly less intimate than that of the Latin or Sanskrit case- 
terminations to the stem, still, reasons of practical convenience have 
led most grammarians to arrange the declension of the noun after 
the Sanskrit model in eight cases, as follows ; Nominative, Accusative, 
Dative, Agent, Ablative, Genitive, Locative, and Vocative. 

a. What we have termed the case of the Agent, has usually been called, 
after the terminology of Sanskrit grammars, the Instrumental case. But as, 


in Hindi, this case never denotes the instrument, but the agent only, it seems 
better to drop a term which can only mislead. 


136. The following table exhibits the postpositions, as they are 
usually assigned to express the functions of the several cases. 
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TABLE I: 


et t 
“‘pna yy en i ; aA 
i 6 6 Bt (3 B. 
- dee 
- 6S UgCUE ; 
‘vpningt a, Ba « E | E 
we 6 ite | & = E B, 
2 
‘ong = 
‘6 «««¢« % <«€ f dete © mw 
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a 
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dd <j <q z x o>; s a 3 a z 


Sa — — 


, HY. t Among the Mairs, also 


* Also, in the Bhatti dialect of Chand 
§ Also, among the moderns, eq, 
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POSTPOSITIONS. 
Ae Ne S Neo 
3 = 3 a a 
= F = = | 8 S 
= 3 Ss 
a Me Ss | % a 
ura. Ula, HEY ATY,” a,5.| A. ae. RT, Bh. 
a. a. Wanting. Wanting.| Wanting.| Wanting. 
2. wa, ¥. 3, aa, a4.) ... at. 
a a, 2 a. waa. | av 
. a. 
er, infl. | &t, infl. ay, KL, RIT, RIT, infl.'aaz,infl.w.| az. TH. 
wat, at. | (att P) RT, Re, Rie. 
ant, infl. fem. Mrz. ... 
a, infl. fem. &. 35 
at. #, ait. We, AE, ATTe, ATE, B. a. 
ites, a7, Ay, FATA 
a. az, @, Utz, Bure. Uz. Ut. Ure. 
TERR. at. Waa, Ata. § 


att, wm, etc. ff Also, in Chand, ave, ark, avi, ARE, ANT and aya, 
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137. Besides the postpositions enumerated in the table, the follow- 
ing may be noted. @, in the aco. sing., is found occasionatly in 
eastern Hindi; it is evidently identical with the termination of the 
accusative in Bangali. @€ and 9a are sometimes found for the abl. 
postposition @. @ is sometimes colloquially added to @ in the Doab, 
thus, 3 @; it emphasizes the idea of ‘source’, ‘ beginning’; thus, aeTe 
@ @ aat ag, ‘quite from the mountain to the river’. a, (@, @t,) is 
the genitive sign in Panjabi; it is, however, occasionally found in 
books written in western Hindi, as also 3 (Panj.), acc., for ar. 

138. The postposition &t may be expressed by the English prepo- 
sion ‘to’, when indicating the dative case. When it is the sign of 
the accusative, it is incapable of any separate translation, but 
gives a certain definiteness to the noun with which it is con- 
nected. It may be here remarked that the accusative appears in 
Hindi under two forms, the one being identical with the nominative, 
the other consisting of the noun, inflected where possible, with the 
addition of the postposition @t. As the sign of the accusative after 
verbs of motion, &t must be translated by ‘to’, as WX AT aa, ‘go to 
the house’. a¥ is used, in the standard dialect, only with the reflexive 
pronoun Wa, in the form, waa a¥. It is exactly equivalent to @t as 
the sign of the direct object of a verb. Strictly speaking, @ is the 
Engl., ‘by’, but in rendering into English idiom, it will be found 
necessary to translate the case of the agent precisely as the nomi- 
native. The full explanation of the use of this case is necessarily 
deferred to the chapter on verbs. The abl. postposition, 8, is some- 
times to be translated ‘from’ or ‘ by’, and sometimes, ‘ with’. 


139. The gen. postposition, at kd, is, accurately speaking, 
an adjective particle, equivalent to such English phrases as 
‘pertaining to’, ‘ belonging to’, etc. The noun, by the addi- 
tion of this particle, is in reality converted into a posses- 
sive adjective ;* which, as will hereafter appear, follows the 

* The following remarks by Prof. Lassen, well illustrate this point. He 
speaks of the corresponding Marathi gen. in chd, but his remarks apply 
equally to the Hind{: ‘ Mahratthi nimirum non dicunt, ‘ patris equum’, ‘oppidi 


cives’, sed ‘paternum equum’, ‘oppidanos cives’. Adjectivum autem quum sit, 
facile apparet cur terminatio pro vario regiminis genere varietur’. 


Inst. Ling. Prac. p. 54 
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recular rules for the inflection of adjectives, and is made 
to agree with the noun it defines in gender, number and 
case. 


140. The following rules regulate the use of the three 
forms of the genitive postposition. 

(1) ar ka is used before all masc. nouns in the nom. 
sing., or in that form of the acc. which is the same as the 
nom. sing. 

(2) & ke is used before all masc. nouns when in any case 


but the nom. sing. The only exception has been stated un- 
der rule (1). 


(3) at &¢ is used before all fem. nouns in any case what- 


ever, singular or plural. The following examples will make 
the matter clear. Thus we say ;— 


wrat at @er dhobi kd betd, ‘the washerman’s son’. 

aret ® BS mili ke bete, ‘the gardener’s sons’. 

aoe fm wea at barhai ke larke par, ‘on the carpenter’s child’. 

Tat R arat A rid ke gdon men, ‘in the king’s villages’. 

Great ar UT panditon kd ghar, ‘the house of the pundits’. 

gree at drat brdhman ki potht, ‘the Bréhman’s book’. 

Ian wl WaT UL rd ki dyyd par, ‘on the king’s command’. 

deere at ara ishicar ki bdten, ‘the words of God’. 

weet at Aticat ax pahdron ki chotion par, ‘on the peaks of the 
mountains’. 


N.B. The student will carefully observe that the gender or number 
of the noun to which the gen. particle is attached, has nothing what- 
ever to do with the inflection of the particle. It is determined solely 
by the gender, number and case of the fo//owing noun. 

141. Of the various postpositions commonly assigned to the loc. 
case, @ is the English ‘in’; at is ‘on’; am and aem alike denote 
the limit to which, ‘up to’, ‘as far as’. 

a. It should be observed, that, in fact, the locative, like the accu- 
gative, has two forms, the one consisting of the oblique form of 
the noun, singular or plural, with one of the locative postpositions 
attached ; and the other form consisting of such oblique form only, 
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the postpositions being omitted. In the case of uninflected sing. 
nouns, the latter form will of course be identical with the nom. sing. 
Thus we may say, 38 Baa A, or SB BAG, ‘at that time’; am< & ate, 
or WI & Ate A, ‘in the middle of the city’. 

b. That this is a true locative case, is plain from the fact that the d final of 
the gen. postpositions and of adjectives, is always inflected to e before the form 
in question, even when it is similar to the nom. sing. Nor is it correct to 
regard the postposition as in this case arbitrarily omitted. In reality, we have 
here simply a trace of the ancient inflectional system of declension. The in- 
fiectional ending has, indeed, in the majority of nouns. entirely disappeared, 
leaving the noun, if singular, in form like the nominative, but the real cha- 
racter of the word is discernible from its power to occasion the inflection of 
any attributive adjunct. 

142. The remarks made above as to the meaning and use of the 
postpositions, apply, for the most part, equally to the corresponding 
dialectio postpositions. The obl. postposition, @, or @, used in the 
Braj and other dialects, must always be translated ‘from’ or ‘by’, 
never, ‘with’. The Braj form, @, is almost always rendered ‘on’, but 
rarely is used in the sense of ‘by’, where, in High Hindi, we would 
have @.* at or af are exactly equivalent to am. 

143. The gen. postposition appears in the Rdmdyan under three 
different forms, viz., #<{ or &xt, obl. maso., @t, fem., Ai<;¢ We, in- 
flected, before fem. nouns only, to I<; %, to which we may assign the 
fem. inflected form, ®. As these are apt to confuse the beginner, we 
give the following examples of the use of each form: WH we we ay 
Tata wt, ‘the Lord said, It is the poison of the moon, brother’; 
fae @ ware Rt HAT, ‘the pain of the creatures is not removed’: 
atecerta ara Taree Re, ‘whose gain is the injury of others’ well-being’; 
Star Rix we tear, ‘guard Sita’, or ‘keep a watch of Sits’; mua 
vie GAA WI at, ‘the first (form of) devotion is association with 
the good.’ &< is also used before maso. nouns in an oblique case; 
CH ATE AL Hare 4 are, ‘I may not be killed by any one’, /it., ‘die, killed 
by any one’; arart a atat @ wiraarat, ‘that immortal One, whose 
handmaid thou art’; @taAt aaat mi, ‘the welfare of Tulsi’; gat ga ® 
wet aere, ‘Umi, this is the greatness of the good’. Besides these the 
rogular inflections, ® and mt, are also found in the Rdmdyan; so also, 
rarely, the Kanauji gen. sign, #f, and the Braj, a@t. The numerous 


* Vid. Syntax. f Also, melri gratid, BN. 
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forms of the loc. postposition scarcely require illustration, as they 
are not likely to be confounded with other words. The Sanskrit mia, 
often corrupted to wert, in the sense of aM, ‘up to’, is rarely met; 
an example is area wa Wer, ‘for as far as a yojan’. 

144. The Marwari forms call for little remark. The gen. post- 
positions, 21, <t, @, correspond in usage respectively to at, ®, @t, in 
the standard dialect ; with the single exception, that when the gen. 
denotes possession or duty, 2 is used before maso. nouns in the obl. 
sing., instead of tt. The same remarks apply to the use of &f, @t, 
wit, etc., in Mew4ri. Examples are, @ete tt Tararx gaat ®, ‘the ruler 
of Bathoth is Dang Ji’; & aera 2 wz ma, ‘he went to the Brah- 
man’s house’; &H eat a trang, ‘ten thousand of treasure’. a, for @t, 
(=®HT,) is occasionally found, as faa & @a, ‘the god of gods’. The 
gen. postpositions, fat and at (—ait,) so far as we are aware, are used 
ony in poetry. Examples are, wat eat ena — we a eraray, ‘ a steam- 
er’; fegt wat ware, ‘the Nawéb of Delhi’. nat (for Fatt) occurs, in 
one instance only, in the Prem Sdgar, with the 2nd pers. pron., qa- 
wat, ‘your’, for AST. aitg, often aré, (=#,) ‘in’, in Mér. is regularly 
used as a postposition, as Wet uiret alte, ‘dust on the turban’; but 
it more rarely occurs in its primitive sense as a substantive, in con- 
struction with a preceding genitive, as HAR & Hitz, ‘in the country’, 
for AaK atre— ay a; aa 2 atrz, ‘in captivity 4 #. The same 
usage with the dialectic equivalents of # occasionally occurs in the 
Ramdyan and other archaic Hindi poetry. In the colloquial, wut is 
often treated as a predicative adjective, and is then made to agree 
with the subject of the sentence in gender and number. Thus they 
say, @Taut ma wat wat, ‘the shopkeeper went as far as the village’; 
Wert ATS wut ‘ma, ‘the washerwoman went as far as the lake’. 
The following sentences illustrate the remaining Mar. postpositions : 
¥ax Fant aH Amat, ‘he has seized and carried off Dangar Sing’; 
ais fer wae, ‘having climbed upon the fort’. wat is sometimes 
construed with the genitive, like altg, as @TeT & Bue, ‘on the horse’. 
3 is used like @, as wri 3 wt ars, ‘he fought with the English’. 

145. In western Hindi, I have met an acc. and dat. postposition af, 
=a. It is evidently connected with the corresponding Mar. @, Panj. 
4. @1 as the gen. postposition, is the regular substitute for @7 in 
Panjabi; it is found very rarely He western Hindi. @@&, though 
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really a participle from axat, ‘to do’, or ‘make’, is colloquially used 
as a postposition with the inflected forms of both nouns and pronouns, 
throughout the Ganges valley. It is equivalent to 8 in the sense of 
‘from’ or ‘by’; it is never to be rendered ‘with’. Thus we may say, 
Ula BCH wea, ‘free from sin’, for ata 3 tea or ura tea. But in the 
following from the Rdmdyan, it is equivalent to A, ‘in’; a wa aa Ls | 
St aH, ‘fastened like arrows in (his) mother’s breast’. @ret very 
rarely occurs as a dialectic substitute for aa. 


146. The word @ra log, Sk. and Garh., ara, is appended 
to plural nouns when it is intended to denote the plural as 
aclass. The plural inflection is then added, not to the noun 
itsclf, but to the appended @ra. In the case of inflected 
Tadbhavas in at, the noun is inflected to we before the word 
ara, whether in the nom. or obl. plur. In all other cases, 
the noun in conncction with am remains uninflected. 

Examples are, nom. plur., tra ata rdjd log, ‘kings’, as a class; 
rat Arat  dhobi logon men, ‘among washermen’; @ra Arat Rt havi 
logon ko, ‘to poets’. Thus, such a phrase as ‘ten kings came’, we 
must translate, Ta Tat Wire das rdjd de, as there is no reference to 
kings as a class; but the phrase, ‘kings are wealthy’, as referring 
to the class, ‘kings’, must be translated, trat Ara wat Bra ¥ rdjd log 
dhani hote hain. 

a. This usage of the word @ra is properly confined to nouns denot- 
ing persons, though it is occasionally used, perhaps jocosely, in 
reference to animals, by the common people, who might say, e¢.g., 
wat ata bandar log, much as we would say, ‘the monkey folk’. It 
has indeed been strenuously denied that @1aw is ever used except in 
reference to persons, but the word occurs with gam in the following 
phrase from the Ramdyan; Au Sta Bia Tez, ‘they killed deer with 
the arrow’. 

6. The word €@ra is often used alone where in English we have 
‘they’, in the sense of ‘people, in general’; as Ara mea &, ‘ they say’, 
=French, ‘on dit’. @tat bas also a feminine form, ware, ‘woman ’, 
but this is never appended as a sign of plurality to other nouns. 

c. Besides @rat, the word ara, ‘host’, is also occasionally added to 
nouns to denote plurality, but its use in prose is rare, and is restricted 
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to a few nouns, as, ¢.g., at wae, ‘the gods’, arat way, ‘the stars’, ete. 
The word wa, ‘all’, is also colloquially added as a sign of plurality, 
instead of @ra, in some eastern dialects. 

147. In poetry, besides 7, many other words also are appended 
to nouns as indicative of plurality or multitude. The most common 
are the following, vis.: gz, as WUT Fz, ‘mountains’; Wa, as We WA, 
‘worshippers’; Trait, as tant Trax, ‘sunbeams’; VHA, as Wa SH, 
‘animals’; ara, as ra ara, ‘sages ’; WHE, as WU BNE, ‘sins’, t.c., 
‘the whole of my sins’; GaTS, as Ya Bare, ‘the good’, te. ‘the 
assemblage of the good’; @@w, as He @ew, ‘warriors’; UaarTe, as AZ 
UqaTe, ‘young Brahmins’; Sra, as ata Sra, ‘the monkeys’; ra, as 
we wire, ‘sins’. The word wraet is added to a few nouns to denote 
order in a line; as drat, ‘the line of hair along the breast 
bone’; aerate, ‘a flock of cranes’, as always flying in a line. Two 
nouns of plurality are occasionally appended to a word, as Tagax 
Taat @ew, ‘a multitude of demons’. 

a@ In many cases the noun of plurality may be translated, ‘ assem- 
blage’, ‘ multitude’, ‘ flock’, etc., but very often it will be found that 
English idiom will only admit the translation of the noun as a sim- 
ple plural. The above words are by no means all equivalent to ara, 
nor are they all used interchangeably among themselves. 

148. As Hindi has no article, the distinction indicated in English 
by the definite and indefinite article, cannot always be expressed in 
Hindi. ret may be either ‘a horse’ or ‘the horse’; feat may be 
‘women’ or ‘the women’. The indefinite article may be sometimes 
rendered by the numeral wm, ‘one’, or the indefinite pronoun, mATS, 
‘some’, ‘any’; but it is oftener incapable of translation. The definite 
article, occasionally, when strongly demonstrative, may be expressed 
by the remote demonstrative pronoun, a8. In the case of nouns in 
the accusative, the force of the definite article may be often express- 
ed by the use of the form with aT, as @ré wl, which may mean, ‘ the 
horse’. But the student must not therefore understand that the aco. 
with &T is always to be rendered with the definite article. 

149. In exhibiting the declension of nouns according to 
the foregoing rules, it will be convenient to classify them 
according to gender in two declensions, each of which has 
two varieties. 
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The first declension will comprise all masculines. Of 
this declension the first variety will include all Tadbhava* 
nouns in = or wt which are inflected in the obl. sing. to 
z or %, and the second variety, all other masculine nouns. 
Nouns of the first variety are declined like 


aret ghord, ‘a horse’. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. eet ghord, ‘a horse’. N. te ghore, ‘horses’. 
Ac. Stat ghord or B18 &t ghoreko, Ac. Qt ghore or Bret Bt ghoron ko, 
‘a horse ’, or ‘to a horse’. ‘horses’ or ‘ to horses ’. 


D. ate @t ghore ko, ‘toa horse’. D. ret at ghoron ko, ‘to horses’. 
Ag. 818 4 ghore ne, ‘by a horse’. Ag. BTat@ ghoron ne, ‘ by horses’. 
Ab. 818 8 ghore se, ‘from ahorse’, Ab. Bret @ ghoron se, ‘from horses’. 
G. Gre ar (Mor Mi) ghore kd (ke G. Brat an (Mor Mt) ghoron kd (ke 


or k?,)‘of a horse’, ‘ horse’s’. orki), ‘horses’ or ‘of horses’. 

L. ar H, WL, aa, aeH, ghore L. aret 4, UX, AH, ARH ghoron 
men, par, tak, talak, etc., men, par, tak, talak, ete., 
‘in, on, to a horse’. ‘in, on, to horses’. 


V. 2 ate he ghore, ‘O horse’. V, = & tet he ghoro, ‘O horses’. 


a. The second variety of masculine declension includes 
all other masculine nouns of whatever termination, and may 
be represented by ax ghar, ‘a house’. It differs from the 
above, only in that the inflection of the noun is confined 
to the oblique plural. As the postpositions are the same 
with all nouns, it will be unnecessary to give the remain- 
ing paradigms in detail. It will be remembered that the 
second form of the loc. is like the nom. 


at ghar, ‘a house’. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. wet ghar, ‘a house’. N. wat ghar, ‘ houses’. 
Ac. Gt ghar or BX MT ghar ko, Ac. Bt ghar or Bt Bt gharon ko, 
“a house’ or ‘to a house’. ‘ houses’ or ‘ to the houses’. 


* Vid. § 60. 
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So also is declined the Tatsama noun, 


rat rdéjd, ‘a king’. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. wrat rdjd, ‘the king’. N. wen rd, ‘kings’. 
Ac. want rdjé or tat @t rdjé ko, Ao. Wet rdjd or treet Mt rdjdon 
‘the king’. ko, ‘the kings’. 


So also decline masc. nouns ending in any other vowel, 
as the following: 


aret mdli, ‘a gardener’. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. aret mili, ‘a gardener’. N. aret mdi, ‘ gardeners’. 
Ac. aret mali or avet Bt mdli ko, Ao. avet mdf or artaat Bt mdliyon 
‘a gardener’. ko, ‘ gardeners’. 
fares bichchhti, ‘a scorpion’. 
SINGULAR. PLuRAL. 


N. Tareg bichchhi, ‘a scorpion’. N. fawg bichchhi, ‘scorpions’. 
Ao. Farag bichchhi or fereg air bich- Ao, Tareg bichchhié or Taregrit @r 
chhi ko, *@ scorpion’. bichchhuon ko, ‘scorpions’. 
150. The second declension comprises all feminine 
nouns. The first variety includes all feminines in ¢g 3, 
&4,au ore %; the second variety, all other feminines. 


As an example of the first variety, we may take 
Grat pothi, ‘a book’. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. arant pothi, ‘a book’. N. airaat pothiydn, ‘ books’. 
Ac. arat pothi or Grant @tpothiko, Ac. titwat pothiyén or Urhaat 
“a book’. pothiyon ko, * books’. 


Like @raz is declined 
wits dns, ‘a tear’. 
SINGULAR. PLuRAL. 
N. wits dust, ‘a tear’. N. wigat dnsudn, ‘tears’. 
Ac. wits dnst or wig wt dust ko, Ao. wigut dusudn or wigat wT 


‘a tear’. dnsuon ko, § tears’. 
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‘a. The second variety of fem. declension may be illus- 
trated by the word 


wa rat, ‘night’. 


SINGULAR. Piura. 
N. wa rat, ‘night’. N. wa rééen, ‘nights’. 
Ao. wa rdt or wa @t rdi ko, Ao. ta rdten or Tat & rdton ko, 
‘night’. | ‘nights’. 


As an example of fem. nouns in w we take 


arat mdté, ‘a mother’. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


[ ‘mothers’. 

N. arat maid, ‘a mother’. N. avare mdtden or arat mdtd, * 

Ao. arat mdidé or arat @&t mdété Ao. araré mdiden or Ararat &1 
ko, a mother’. matdéon ko, ‘mothers’. 


151. The following tables present the chief forms of dialectic de- 
clension. It will be noticed that the case of the Agent is wanting 
in the modern eastern dialects given, viz., the Avadhi, Riw&f and 
Bhojpuri. The peouliar construction with #, elsewhere referred to, is 
distinctively a western idiom, and is not found in the local speech 
much east of Cawnpore. In the column representing the Old 
Pirbi of the Rémdyan, the word @é, (for the regular form, WET, ‘an 
earthen jar’,) is taken as a representative of the declension instead of 
atet, which, though universally employed in the modern dialects, 
does not occur in the Rdmdyan. 

152. It is to be observed that not only in the old Pitrbf, as indicated in the 
tables, but in most Hindi poetry, the postpositions, though sometimes used, 
are as often omitted, and the oblique form of the noun, if there be such, or if 
not, the nom. form, may represent any one of the cases. The same peculiarity 
appears, though to a much more limited extent, in some Braj prose. This 
omission of the postpositions is not to be regarded as mere poetic license. 
The classic poetry, which is still held as the model for poetical composition, 
presents the language at a much earlier stage than the modern Hind{f. Tuls{ 
Dis, whose Rdmdyan is held as the standard of poetical excellence, wrote in 
the latter half of the 16th century. Kabir, whose writings are also highly 
esteemed, wrote over a hundred years before Tuls{ Das. In this old Hindf 
poetry we see the Prakrit speech just at, or rather just past, a transition 


* The more common form. 
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period. Inits last stage of decay the ancient case-terminations had been 
almost all lost, so that one form, very often the ancient genitive, had to express 
all the various relations formerly distributed among six cases. It was out of 
this state of things that the modern system of declension by postpositions, not 
all at once, but gradually arose, as it was felt to be demanded by the utterly 
decayed state of the language. The ancient Hind{ poetry exhibits the langu- 
age just at the beginning of this period of grammatical reform. Postpositions 
are indeed used, but sparingly as compared with modern Hindi prose, 
and the Prakrit system of declension still largely prevails. But this ancient 
declension, so abraded and worn out as scarcely to deserve the name, is accu- 
rately represented not by eight, but by two, or, if we count a vocative which 
now and then appears, three cases only. The recognition of this is essential 
to the grammatical understanding of ancient Hindi verse. 

153. As the various forms of declension, except the first, agree in all cases 
but the nom. plur., we give only one paradigm in full. The dialectic declen- 
sion of nouns belonging to the second variety of High Hindi declension, differs 
from that of other masc. nouns, only in the omission of the inflection in the 
obl sing. and nom. plur., as in the standard dialect. It is therefore unneces- 
sary to give any separate paradigm of nouns of this class. The few forms in 
brackets are supplied from analogy. 
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TABLE II: 
argt, ‘a horse’; 


High Hindt. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


— QISa ar. att ha, ait tr. ant 
igs gabe a 


* Although, in this dialect, the postpositions are regularly and commo = 
But ne, the postposition of the agent, is never used. ‘f Besides the word s 
to n or né, {Hither of these ‘orms may be declined throughout. In the 
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DIALECTIC MASCULINE DECLENSION. 
Pur. az—H. H., azn, ‘a jar’. 


Nes Xe s id 

Lo) ~~ & Xe 

= S = = : 3 

= : Ry = = ze 

e = a = = ~ 
S he S XN gS a 

GET. TST. ae. (Qiga.aret ware. | an, art 
A 9 


Bet Bla.) aretaat. | sete. Giesat %. | ware ae. ar | 3 


Greta. | Gres @. ae. * Wanting. | Wanting.| Wanting. 
argr a. | argr®, oto! we. agar a. | emg a. | are] 
GSI ar. | Gret Hr. | ae. BISA RL. | VATS HL AT A. 
Gata. | ata | we. airgen| CATS ar | 
(Get). | (ret). We. tear, eto. | ware. =| BITE. 
ae | ee erga, waté. fanaa 
Gret ale. aret wat. {Re aaa, argo & CASA HEAT Ba AT 
ase ag ee een, Giger H. |waiteaaw ear va &r. 
Bret a. 

aret &. 

Gret Sr. 

aret ar. 

(erat). 


omitted, yet they are occasionally added to the base, as in the other dialects. 
log is also added to denote plurality ; rarely the noun is inflected in the plural 
Avadhi plural, ghorév is also used. ‘i 
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TABLE III : 
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DIALECTIC FEMININE DECLENSION. 


2nd Variety ; ara, ‘a thing’. 
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Origin of the Declensional forms. 


154. In all Tatsama nouns and many Tadbhavas, the distinctive termina- 
tion of the Sanskrit nom. sing., has entirely disappeared in modern High 
Hindi. In archaic and poetic Hind{, as also in Naipali and other Himalayan 
dialects, w final often remains in masc. nouns, where it represents the Prak. 
termination o, for the Sk. ah; as, e.g., in deau, for Prak. deso, Sk. deshah, H. H. 
desh; and ldhu, Prak. ldho, Sk. ldbhah, H. H. labh.* 

a. Tadbhava masc. nouns in 4, inflected to e in the sing., always represent 
Sanskrit or Prakrit nouns formed by adding the affix ka to bases in u. This 
added & was first rejected by § 78, and then the concurrent vowels were com- 
bined. Thus, e.g., for the Sk. ghafa, we have a Prak. theme, ghafaka, nom. 
sing., ghatakah, whence, by §§ 78, 69, c., k being rejected, and the final ah 
changed to 0, we have a form gharao, which by Sandhi, yields first a form in 
au, the common Braj termination; which, again, is softened to o in gharo, as 
in most western dialects, and is finally reduced to d in the High Hindi form, 
ghard. By a similar process, we obtain in succession from the Sk. melakah, 
for melah, the forms, melao, May. melo, H. H. meld. 

b. Tadbhava nouns fem. in ¢ commonly stand for Sanskrit or Prakrit nouns 
ending in the fem. affix ikd, whence have arisen, successively, forms in id and 
iyd.f By a similar process are explained the Avadhi fem. nouns in fwd; as, 
e.g., nadivd, (H. H. nadf,) which presupposes a Prak. theme, nadikd. After 
the same analogy are derived fem. nouns in u, as, e.g., bdld, for Sk. bdlukd, 
whence, Prak. bdlud, Av. bdluyd, H. H. ddl. Similarly we explain a few Tad- 
bhava masc. nouns in f and 7%; as, e.g., from Sk. dhdvikah, H. H. dhobt, through 
intermediate forms, dhdvio, dhobiyd, and also, H. H. bichchhi, for a Prak. form, 
vinchhuo, for vulgar Sk. vrishchukah, for vrishchikah. 

155. Except in the case of inflected Tadbhava masc. nouns in 4, the Hindi 
has retained, in the sing., no trace of the old Sanskrit or Prakrit declensional 
system. In the case of these nouns in d, the original addition of the affix ka, 
has served so far to retard the process of phonetic decay, as to preserve in the 
obl. sing. termination e, the remainder of the Sk. gen. sing. Thus, eg., the 
gen. sing. of the Sk. ghot«wkah, has successively passed through the following 
changes, all of which are explicable by principles laid down in Chap III, viz, 
Sk. gen. sing. ghotakasya, Prak. ghodukassa, ghodaassa, ghodacha, ghodad, and, 
y being cuphonically inserted, ghoraya, whence H. H. obl. sing. ghore.~ In 
the Marwari and some other dialects, y apparently was not inserted, so that 


* Vid. §§ 63, 75, 75, a. In Bhagelkhandi, as represented in the Baptist 
translation of the N. T., Serampore, 1821, this « is added, from analogy, even 
to Arabic and Persian nouns, as, e.9., shaksu, shahru, for shakhs, shahr. 


t Vid. §§ 77, b. (1), 127. t Vid. §§ 77, 77 6 
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from the sandhi of the concurrent vowels, ad, we have the obl. sing., ghord. In 
such eastern forms as ghoravd, v, instead of y, has apparently been inserted in 
the place of the lost k. | 

b. I am inclined to think that the hi or hin which we find in the obl. sing., in 
archaic Hindi, is to be identified with the same termination which occurs in 
the loc. sing. of certain Prakrit dialects, as, 6.9., in aggihin, for Sk. agnes, H. H. 
dg men. It is thus to be derived, throngh the intermediate form, mhiz, from 
the Sk. loc. sing. term., smin, which, although in Sanskrit found only in pro- 
nominal declension, in some forms of Prakrit is assumed by substantives also. 
I have indeed noted no example of the use of this termination in the objective 
construction of nouns in Prakrit; but as such instances do occur in the case 
of the pronouns, we are justified in assuming such an extension of the use of 
the loc. in the case of nouns also. The only other hypothesis of the origin of 
this termination, which would connect it with the Sk. gen. sing. term., sya, fails 
to account for the final Anusvdr; nor, so far as I have observed, does the 
Hindi form in question ever occur, like the termination 6, in a genitive 
construction with the postpositions. 


156. The nom. plur. in e, of Tadbhava nouns ina, might possibly have 
arisen from the Sk. nom. sing. neut. term. ani, which was often assumed in 
Prakrit by masc. nouns.* On this supposition, we must refer the dialectic 
nom. plur. in dé to the Sk. masc. nom. plur. term. ds. But, on the whole, 
I am inclined to prefer Dr. Hoernle’s suggestion, that the inflected nom. 
plur. of the nouns in question is, in fact, identical with tbe obl. sing.; #6, it 
is originally a gen. sing., so that we are to understand this as really an 
elliptical expression, leaving log, vrind, or some such noun of multitude to be 
supplied. This hypothesis explains both forms of the masc. nom. plur. inflec- 
tion, as also such rare and now vulgar idioms as kutte log, etc. Inthe Bhagel- 
khandi N. T. we find the modern gen. plur. tihdgre, of the 2nd personal 
pronoun, similarly assumed into the nom, 


a. The fem. nom. plur. in dz, stands for the Prak. term. d, Sk. ds. Thus 
makkhiydn, is for the Prak. makkhid, Sk. makshikds. The inserted y evidently 
marks the place of the lost , all trace of which has disappeared from the sing. 


b. The origin of the fem. nom. plur. in en, is more obscure. It may possibly 
have arisen from the Sk. neut. nom. plur. term. in dni, which, according to 
Prof. Lassen, was sometimes assumed in Prakrit, even by fem. nouns. From 
the Prakrit form of this termination, din, eg and aig might easily have arisen 
by contraction.t But this is not certain. The Garhwal{ fem. nom. plur. ina 
is evidently derived immediately from the corresponding Prakrit termina- 
tion, 4. 


# Vid. Lassen Inst. Ling. Prac. § 164, 17; 175, 7. 
t Vid. Lassen Inst. Ling. Prac. § 95, 1. 
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157. The various forms of the obl. plur. in on, aun, dg, an, ani, are all 
to be explained as different corruptions of the Sanskrit gen. plur. termination 
in dm. In the forms in on and aun, the m, as often, has been, as it were, 
separated into its labial and nasal elements, whence the labial diphthong. The 
n which appears in various dialectic forms, is identical with the » which in 
Sanskrit was regularly inserted before the gen. plur. termination, after all 
bases ending in vowels. The final 7 in the Braj plur. is probably due to a weaken- 
ing of a final a, so that, e.g., putrani is for putrana, for Sk. pufrdndm (Prak. 
puddyan). Similarly, from sydr, Prak. sidlo, Sx. shrigdlah, we have the gen. 
plur. forms, Prak, sidldnan, H. siydron, sydraun and sydran; and from nadd, 
nadiyon, as if for a form nadtkdydm (Prak. ndsnan), whence, k being drop- 
ped, as above, we may derive the various forms, nadiyor, nadiyan, etc. The 
Braj and Kan. obl. plur. forms in n, as pdapin, for pdpiyon or pdpiyan, have pro- 
bably arisen from the simple base, as those longer forms, from the increased 
base in ka; so that, e.g., pdpin stands for an original pdpindm, but pdpiyon, etc. 
for an original pdpikdndm. 

a. The origin of the obl. plur. forms in nh and whi, is obscure. Mr. Beames 
suggests that they have arisen from a confusion between the common plural 
in 7, and the Prak. plur. term. hig, said to be still preserved in Marathi. The 
student is referred to Vol. II. of Mr. B’s. Comparative Grammar, where he will 
find the question fully discussed. 


Origin of the Postpositions of declension. 


158. The explanation of the genitive postpositions will best precede that of 
the dat. and acc. postposition, ko. The origin of these genitive postpositions 
has long been one of the vexed questions of Hindi philology; but Dr. Hoernle 
of Benares, in a late able essay, may be regarded us having at last reached a 
solution of the problem. For the exhibition of his conclusive argument, we 
refer the reader to the essay in question,* and here briefly note the results of 
his investigation. 

The various forms of the Hindi gen. postposition, viz. kd, kau, ko, ka, kar, 
kero, kerd, ker, dd, go, ro, lo, are all corruptions of Prakrit modifications of krita, 
the Sk. past part. of kr, ‘to do’. 

This participle received in Prakrit the addition of the common affix ka, so 
that by the eclision of ¢t, and change of rf to er, it assumed the form keraka or 
kerika. In Prakrit, this participle was often used after a gen. noun, with which 
it was made to agree, but without any modification of the sense. Thus it came 
at last to supplant the gen. termination, and became itself a sign of the gen. 
case, as it is to-day in Hindi. From kerukah, we obtain the Hindi postpositions 
kero, kerd, ker, precisely as we have ghoro, ghord, and ghor, from ghotakak: 


* Vid. Journ. As. Soc. of Bengal, Part. 1; No. LI, 1872. 
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and, ar instead of er being substituted for the ri of krita, from karakah, we 
derive the forms kara, kar. These are therefore the oldest forms of the 
‘Hindi postposition. In the case of the Ist and 2nd personal pronouns in 
High Hindi, and in Marwari universally, the initial & and the final & of karakah, 
or kerakah having both been elided, the forms ro and rd remained. The Braj,. 
Kanauji and High Hindf forms, kau, ko, kd may have arisen, either from the 
forms above given, cr from another Prak. form of krita, viz., kidah or kadah 
which would yield, by the elision of d, kau, ko, or kd, or by the elision of the ini- 
tial k, as in the case of the Marwari gen. sign., dd, which is the form in Pan- 
jabi. The Marwari postposition, /o, may be compared with another Prakritic 
form of this same word, kelaka, for keraka. This theory of the origin of these 
postpositions accounts for all the forms that I have met, except the very rare 
old Marwari forms, tayau, and hundo, regarding which I have no satisfactory 
suggestion to make. 

159. The analogy of the gen. postpositions will lead us to a probable theory 
as to the dat. postpositions, Kaun, kon, ko, kun, ku, kai. The same Prakrit 
participle, keraka, which came to be the sign of the gen., was also used in the 
forms kerakam and kerake, (kritam, krite,)as the sien of the dative. And if 
these forms were so used, it is as likely that the Prakrit equivalents, kadam or 
kade, might have been so used. From the former of these, by elision of d, I would 
derive the Braj dat. sign, kaun,* whence we have the High Hindi, ko, just as in 
the infinitive, we have the Kan. karno, for the Braj, karnauy. The eastern form 
ke has probably arisen from kade. By a similar process, may also probably be 
derived the Mar. dat. and acc. sign nai, from another Prakrit form, kinye, of the 
same participle, rite, the initial & being rejected, just as, in this same dialect, 
in deriving ro from kerakah. Thecorresponding Mew. postposition, ai, 1s ap- 
parently a still further reduction of the same affix, by the elision of n. 

a. The dat. and acc. postpositions, with a medial aspirate, viz., kahun, kthd, 
kahan, kanh, may perhaps, as Dr. Hoernle suggests, have arisen from a different 
origin, as the Sk. sakdshe,f which was sometimes used as a sign of the dat. 
and acc. But it is quite possible that thoy, like the foregoing. may have arisen 
from the same kerakam, kevrake, h having been euphonically inserted, after the 
elision of ¢, as before the nom. plur. termination in bhaunhain, for bhaunvain. 

b. On the derivation of the apparently related Himalayan dative and accusa- 
tive case-signs, viz. kant, sant, huni, I have obtained no light. 

150. It has been common to compare the postposition ne, denoting the agent, 
with the termination of the instr. sing. of the 1st decl. of Sk. nouns, as, e.g. 
the Hindi, Rém ne, with the Sk. Rdémena. It may perhaps also be connected 
with the Sanskrit termination of nouns of agency, inana. But the origin of 
this postposition has not yet been demonstrated; and if we regard the analogy 


——$—$————$—L————LLS——e 


* Vid. § 79. ¢ Vid. Benfey’s Sansk. Dict., sub voc. 
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of the postpositions already considered, it seems more reasonable to seek its 
Origiual in some single word. The Sk. instr. affix, ina, could scarcely have 
separated itself from its noun, as the common theory supposes. 

161. The postposition se with its variations, sop, sip, san, sen, hai, etc., 
is probably to be connected with the Sk. preposition, sam, ‘with’, or, more 
accurately, with ‘sa’, of which sam is the acc. sing. Se is probably a genitive 
from the same stem, for sasya, as mele is for melasya. 

a. Ten, te and tan, are evidently related to the Sanskrit adverbial affix, tas, 
which is added to any noun in Sanskrit with an ablative sense. It is to be 
noticed that, under the forin to, this affix had become the regular abl. termina- 
tion in Prakrit. Compare the Sk. pitritas, with the Braj pitd ten. 

162. The various forms of the loc. postposition, meg, are all referable to the Sk. 
madhya, ‘middle’, generally to its loc. sing., madhye. The various forms, madh- 
ya, mathi, mahi, mahi, mah, all exhibit successive processes of derivation, dh 
becoming h, and y, by § 88, first becoming ¢ and then disappearing. In the 
forms mdyjh, majht, jh is substituted for the conjunct dhy (§ 96). The long 
form mdhai suggests an increased Prakritic form, madhyake. The various 
forms with Anusvdr, mdhig, mahan, men, mon, majjkam, are possibly to be 
referred to the acc. form, madhyam. Men or main has arisen from mdhin, and 
mdp from mahag, by rejection of h, and Sandhi of the concurrent vowels. 

a. The other loc. postposition, par, in all its variations, is derived from the 
Sk. upari, ‘on’, The Mérwarf, always tenacious of old forms, has retained the 
initial vowel to the present day. From this original have proceedcd in succes- 
sion, the Bhoj. pari, H. H. par, Braj pat and Urdu pa. 

b. The postposition tak is connected by Prof. Williams * with the Sanskrit 
affix daghna, used in the same sense; thus, we may compare the Hindi, ghutne 
tak, ‘up to the knee’, with the Sk. jadnu-daghna, of the same meaning. With 
the same affix, through the operation of a few common changes, may also be 
connected the postposition talak, which has the same meaning. The elements 
of the conjunct ghn in daghna being separated and then transposed, as is often 
the case in Hindi, we would have a form danagh, whence by the substitution 
of the cognate hard smooth mute, for the soft mutes, d and gh, and change of 
n to l, we reach talak, the form in question. 

c. The postposition lagi or ldgi, having the same meaning as the above, is 
to be identified with the Sk. indecl. past part., lagya, Prak. lagia, from the root 
lag, ‘to be attached’. The forms log and laug, are to be derived from the 
other Prakrit form of the same participle, viz., lagitidna, or lagitina, for the Sk. 
lagitud, whence, by the rejection of the medial g, and Sandhi of the vowels, » 
final passing into Anusvdr, we have the forms laun and log. 


* Sansk. Grammar, § 80 XX. 
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CHAPTER V. 
ADJECTIVES. 


163. The Hindi adjective is excecdingly simple, and pre- 
sents little requiring special explanation. Adjectives fall 
into two classes, viz., uninflected and inflected. Uninflected 
adjectives, as the term implies, remain unchanged before 
all nouns and under all circumstances, like the English 
adjective, and require no explanation. Inflected adjectives 
all terminate in ata, and correspond in all respects to Tad- 
bhava nouns of the same termination, inflected to ze in the 
oblique cases. The rules for the inflection of such adjec- 
tives are the same as those given for the inflection of the 
genitive postposition, a, viz. :— 

(1) Before a masc. noun in the nom. sing., w ¢@ final is 
unchanged. 

(2) Before a masc. noun in any other case, wm @ final is 
changed to ze. 

(3) Before a fem. noun in any case, sing. or plur., a @ 
final is changed to @ 7. 

The following examples will illustrate the construction of adjec- 
tives: 

UNINFLECTED ADJECTIVES. 
Bet Fe sundar phil, ‘a beautiful flower’, or ‘ heautif ul flowers’. 
Gxt HA AT sundar phil par, ‘on a beautiful flower’. 
Wer Fait Mt sundur philon kd, ‘of beautiful flowers’. 
5 agat sundar larki, ‘a beautiful girl’. 
Bert aetaat seondar larkiydn, § beautiful girls’. 
yet aeat wt sundar larki kd, ‘the beautiful girl’s ’. 
wax ana Bl sundar larkivon ko, ‘to beautiful girls’. 
wet Tee dharmit purush, ‘a virtuous man’, or ‘virtuous men’, 
wrat wea ar dharmme purush kad, ‘a virtuous man’s. 
wail Tet A dharmmi a ee ‘among virtuous men’, 
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writ eat dharmmi strf, ‘a virtuous woman’. 

writ raat dharmmi striydn, ‘virtuous women’. 

wait eat wt dharmmi strié ko, ‘to a virtuous woman’. 

wrat feaat ar dharmmi striyon ko, ‘to virtuous women ’. 
INFLECTED ADJECTIVES. 

STS BrEt kdld ghord, ‘a black horse ’. 

Ta Bre Adile ghore, ‘ black horses’. 

MTA Are at Adile ghore kd, ‘the black horse’s ’. 

MATa Arat uy kde ghoron par, ‘on black horses ’. 

wren fagt Adli billi, ‘a biack cat’. 

erat Targqut kilt billiydn, ‘black cats’. 

arent Tart ux kdlé billi par, ‘on a black cat’. 

erent Targqat we kd/i billiyon ko, ‘to black cats’. 

164. A very few adjectives in wt dm follow the analogy 
of Tadbhava masc. nouns of the same termination, and are 
inflected to % en, obl. masc., and ¥ 7”, fem., according to 
the rules above given for adjectives in @ a@.* The same 
rule applies to all ordinal numeral adjectives ending in 
at win. Examples are, ava stu, bayen hath, ‘on the left 
hand’; qwaat wet at, daswin ghari par, ‘at the tenth hour’; 
atga neta H, biswen mahine men, ‘in the twentieth month’. 

Rem. Adjectives do not, as a rule, assume the plural terminations, 
%, at, at. When the adjective comes last, in the poetic style, they 
are very rarely added. The perfect and imperfect participles of 
verbs, when used adjectively, are subject to the same rules as inflect- 
ed adjectives. 


165. The affix at sa is added to adjectives to express re- 
semblance, with the accessory idea of a lesser degree of the 
quality. 

a. This affix is inflected to ¥ e and @ / according to the rules for 


the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in @. The adjective preceding 
at sd, if capable of inflection, must also be inflected. Examples are, 


# Vid. § 160, (1, 2, 3.) 
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ara at wet (dl sd phil, ‘a reddish flower’; atat at Fatgat nili sf 
chiriydn, ‘blueish birds’; uta @ wa pile se patte, ° yellowish leaves ’. 

b. The same particle may also be added to a noun or 
pronoun, converting it into an adjective expressing likeness; 
the pronoun must be put in the oblique form. Thus, e.g., 
we may say, wen arewan kharag sa hathyar, ‘a sword-like 
weapon’, me at urat mujh sé papi, ‘a sinner like me’, qa a fra 
tum sa mitr, ‘a friend like you’.* 

c. atsd is also added to the genitive both of nouns and 
pronouns, when the likeness intended is not, as in the pre- 
vious case, to the person or thing itself, but to something 
pertaining to the person or thing. Both the genitive and 
the appended a are then inflected to agree with the follow- 
ing noun. 

Thus we say, aa at at arent pandit kf st boll, ¢ speech like that 
of a pundit’; erat ar aT He hdtht kd sd munh, ‘a face like an ele- 
phant’s’; ara & @ eta Ligh ke se dént, ‘teeth like those of a tiger’. 

d. This idiom is to be explained by supposing an ellipsis of the substantive 
after the genitive. Thus, hdath{ kd sd munh is for hatht kd munh sd munh; as we 
say in English, ‘a face like an elcphant’s’, for ‘a face like an elephant’s face’. 

e. Sometimes the nonn qualified is omitted, as in the following; ‘purlat ké 


kundald sf dikhdt parté hai’, ‘something like a mountain cave appears’. Here 
we must evidently supply some feminine noun, as, eg., bustu. 


166. Identical in form, but of different origin and mean- 
ing, is the particle a sé, which is added in like manner to 
adjectives to denote intensity or excess. 


Examples of this usage are, @8a St Met bahut sd dtd, ‘a great deal 
of flour’; Grgt at tat thori si roti, ‘a very little bread’; Sat a uae 
tinchd sé pahdr, ‘a very high mountain’; @@ 8 ars lure se ghore, 
‘very large horses’. 

a. Sd. as used in this sense, is derived from the Sanskrit affix shas, ‘-fold’, 
throngh the Braj so. Sd, the affix denoting likeness, has come from the 
Sanskrit sama, ‘like’, through the intermediate (Braj) form, sawz, as the H. H. 


inf. /arnd has come through the Braj kurnaup. 


# With such expressions as the above, compare such English colloquial 


forms as ‘ sick-like’, * weuk-like’, etc. 
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167. The dialectic forms of adjectives present no new peculiarity. 
Tadbhava High Hindi adjectives in wt, inflected, in Braj take the 
termination 1, and in Marwari and other western and the Himala- 
yan dialects, #t. The inflection of such adjectives in each of these 
dialects is the same as that of the corresponding class of nouns. 
Occasionally Anusrdy is added to the Braj obl. masc. inflection. 
Examples are the following: for H. H., ret, Braj, Orer, Mar., Mew., 
Kan., ete., Tet, ‘little’; Braj, aS awa at or ais aaa Si, ‘with a 
pleasant word’, for H. H., até aaa Q; Mar., Get are, ‘a large horse’; 
ast aret, ‘a large mare’; @et ater, ‘large horses’ ; @ET Arar tt Aa, 
‘the throne of the great king’. Kanauji forms of the adjective 
occasionally occur in poetry, as, in the Rdmdyan, atatt, for H. H., 
ataat, ‘sallow’. 

a. In the dialect of the Rdindyan, the class of Tadbhava adjectives 
in MT is wanting, and all adjectives alike are uninflected ; except that 
as noted below, they occasionally assume the Sanskrit fem. nom. 
sing. terminations. But sometimes € is added for the fem. Thus, we 
have GX Ue, ‘a great king’, and at Elia or at Etta (fom.), ‘a great 
injury’. @a is the usual substitute for BT; as, e.g., TaTM FA Ue, ‘a 
king like Dasarath’. 

168. Occasionally, in poetry, some adjectives, chiefly Tatsamas, 
assume certain Sanskrit terminations, indicative of case and gender. 
Thus we often meet adjectives with the Sanskrit fem. terminations, 
@ (after bases in 94 or ¥4,) and a. Such forms occur most frequent- 
ly in the latter part of compound words. The final & is often short- 
ened for the sake of the metre. Examples are attadt......traazaraat 
‘beautiful women, destroyers of the pride of Rati’; warta wra ura, 
‘devotion most holy’; gtat ater, ‘Sita, the pure’; Wee a Tat Tatar, 
‘tho modest speech of Gurur’. More rarely, we meet with the ter- 
mination @(‘) of the Sk. acc. sing., masc. or neut., as, ¢.g., WS Ta Wa 
aarra, ‘Ram, the unborn, I ever adore’; Tawzu az wea, ‘destroy all 
my doubt’. . 


Comparison. 


169. The Iindi adjective has no separate form to express 
the degrees of comparison. The comparative degree is 


a ee | 
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expressed by simply putting the noun or pronoun with 
which comparison is made, in the ablative case, thus; 
we at va a aert @ yah ghar us se bara hai, ‘this house is 
larger than that’; we ga maa te a der? wah vriksh am 
ke per se tincha hai, ‘that tree is higher than a mango tree’; 
wez § ater shahad se mithd, ‘sweeter than honey’. 

a. The superlative degree is expressed by using with the 
adjective, the abl. of ga sab, ‘all’; thus, aa @ aet sab se bura, 
‘the greatest’; z.e., ‘great with all’; aaa ata sab se nich, 
‘the lowest’; a Heat va aaraat a war 2, yah machhlé sab 
machhliyon se sundar hai, ‘this is the most beautiful of 


all fishes’. 

4. Comparison may also be expressed by prefixing the words @k 
aur and wr adhik, ‘more’, and sometimes, with the same significa- 
tion, the Persian s/ydédah, corrupted in Hindi to Terava: jiydda, or, 
colloquially, in the Doab, art jdsri. 

c. Where no comparison is intended, a high degree of any quality 
is expressed by prefixing various words to the adjective, as in English 
and other languages. Most commonly, the word aga buhut, ‘much’, 
‘very’, is prefixed, as aga wert aat bahut gahréi nadi, ‘a very deep 
river’. Sometimes, colloquially, @et lard, ‘great’, is used instead of 
aEa ; as TET arat aeat bard bhiri patthar, ‘a very heavy stone’; but 
this use of @gt is not considered elegant. Tho intensive affix, @t 
sd, (§ 166) has the same force. Other words, used especially in literary 
Hindi, are ara ati, ‘very’, Beara atyant, ‘extremely’; as mTa ax ate 
sundar, ‘very beautiful’; wear Harm a‘yant bhaydnak, ‘exceedingly 
terrible’. The word at param, (cf. Lat. primus) is often prefixed to 
Tatsama adjectives in the same sense as the above, as, eg., WA 
wena paramnadbhut, ‘very wonderful’; Waxy paramshuddh, very 
holy’. 

d. Sometimes the superlative degree of comparison is elegantly 
expressed by placing the noun or pronoun with which comparison is 
made, in the loc. case with # men, either with or without wa sab pre- 
fixed; as, e.g., @@ Wa aigarat a aigaa amt wah sab buddhimdnon men 
buddhimdn thd, ‘he was the wisest of the wise’; ¥4 wet a ast uel 2 
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in peron men bard yahi hat, ‘of these trees this is the greatest’. Com- 
pare the similar nglish idiom, ‘ brave among the brave.’ 

170. A few Sanskrit comparatives and superlatives occur, the 
former often in a superlative sense ; as, ¢.g., TeaAt punyatar from Twa 
punya, ‘more holy’, or ‘very holy’. But superlative forms are much 
more common, as Wa wttam, ‘best’; WB shresht, ‘most excellent’, 
from Wt; Taaaa priyatam, ‘dearest’, from faa; wtag pdpisht, ‘most 
sinful’, from arat pdpi. 

a. Persian comparatives and superlatives have found no place in 
Hindi, unless we except the word Taga ( i), which one occasion- 
ally hears from Hindoos who are in the habit of using much Urdt. 

171. The same general principles of derivation which have been indicated 
(§§ 54—157) in explanation of substantive forms, apply equally in regard to 
‘adjectives. Thus Tadbhava adjectives in d@ have always arisen from Prakritic 
bases increased by the addition of a consonant, usually k; and all Tatsamas 
ending in the silent a, from the simple Sanskrit base. Thus the adjective 
kdld, ‘ black’, must be derived, not directly from the Sk. kala, but from an 
increased Prakritic base, Adlaka. Onthe other hand the Tatsama, sundar, 
‘beautiful’, has arisen directly from the Sk. sundara, with only the loss of the 
case-termination. Tatsamas in ¢ commonly represent Sk. bases in in, as dhanf, 
from the base dhanin.* 


CHAPTER VI. 
NUMERALS. 


172. The Hindi numerals are quite irregular in their 
formation, and it will be necessary for the student to com- 
mit them all to memory as far as 100. The Sanskrit 
numerals are also in common use in books, especially in 
numbcring chapters and sections. 

Both the Hindi and Sanskrit numerals are given in the 
following table, with the figures corresponding. 


* Vid. §§ 63, 127, 
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Hindi. . Sanskrit. 
] Q | Wi ek, Vai ek. 
y) 2 aT do. iz aici, 
3 3 | ala tin. Ta tri. 
4 g | ar char. Wat chatur, 
5 y | ute panch. Tera paichan, 
6 giz chha. wa shash, 
7 ® | ara sat, waa saptan. 
8 c | we ath. wpa ashtan, 
9 ¢ | a nau. Tad navan, 
10 qo | a das. ewa dashan. — 
11 ad | wT gyarah. VATA ekadashan. 
12 az | aE bdrah. qe diwddashan. 
13 ag | ate terah. MAE =| trayodashan. 
14 ag | ae chaudah. | @8@8a | chaturdashan. 
15 ay | were pandrah. | TaeWa = | paichadashan. 
16 aq | Stew solah. arewa shodashan. 
17 qa | Faw satrah. aqrwa saptadashan, 
18 a= | Ware atharah, | WBtewWaA | ashtddashan. 
19 a¢ | gate unts. earaaia =| dnarinshati. 
20 no | ata bis. Taare vinshati. 
91 29 wRis thkis. waraata | ekarinshati. 
99 22 | areg bdis. qirerare dwavinshati. 
23 23 | ata | teis. matteaata =| trayovinshati. 
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24 28 arate chaubis. aaa nia chaturvinshati, 
20 ay | weatg pachis. warawta = | puschavinshati. 
26 2g SaaS chhabbis, arama shadvinshat. 
20 zo | ware satdis. aqraata = | suptarinshati. 
28 2c | Woes athdis. moira | ashtdrinshati. 
99 ac TANG untis. RATATAT dnatrinshat. 
30 30 ate tts. TAWA trinshat. 
31 Be eats iktis, VHA chatrinshat., 
32 32 aay batts. qiraaa dwatrinshat. 
33 sy | aaty tentts. WAT | trayastrinshat. 
34 38 aia chauntis, | @atetwa | chatustrinshat. 
30 3Y dare paintis. Tarawa panchatrinshat. 
36 3q wate chhattis, | wertwa shattrinshat. 
37 39 Ware salutis, aAraaa saptatrinshat. 
38 3G wea artis. wpa | ashtdtrinshat. 
39 B¢ SATAY untalis, RAAT een ie 
40 30 aratg chalis. araniaa chatrariushat. 
4] 82 eqareany tktalis. VHACATLNA Sete 
42 ga | auTata baydalis. Treat Std 
43 83 aarata tentalis. Parana er 
[rinshat. 
ararata | chaudlis. STRAT TIT chatushchatva- 
[rinshat. 
darets paintdlis, \erarantaa paichchatrd- 
Taree chhiyalis. a ee 


ti ed 
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. 47 vo | daretta | swintdiis. 
48 Be | UsaTete | artilis. 
49 8¢ | JAAS unchas, 
v0 yo | Tara pachas. 
bl Ud | Zara thdcan, 
52 y2 | aTaat baican. 
D0 us | Tacaa dirpan. 
o4 us | @raa chauican, 
ays) uy | Wau pachpan. 
56 ug | eur chhappan. 
oF YS | saTaa satdian. 
58 YS | WS athawan. 
09 uc | TAGS unsath. 
60 go | BTS sath, 

61 qq | WRGS thsath, 

62 qz | areas basath, 

63 dz | Tacas tirsath, 

64 de | ates chaunsath, 
65 dy | tas paiusath, 
66 gq | Teuras chhiydsath. 
67 qo | Blas sarsath, 
68 qc | meas arsath, 

69 g¢ | waza unhattar. 


13 


97 


Sanskrit. 
| [ shut ‘ 
aqacantisne saptachatriivin 
[sh at, 


Po , 
WPAN! ashtachutrarin 


KATATIA vnapaiehdshat. 


Waraa panchashat. 
TRUTATHR chapanchdashat. 
qirarsra dwitpanchiashat, 
Pacrerrand tripanchashat. 
: [ shat, 
wewearaya | chatuhpanchda- 
[ shat. 
waUaNTa | paichapairchi- 
were [shatpaichdashat. 
[ shat. 
Sqr | saptaparchi- 
[ shat. 
moTaataa | ashtdpaichd- 
wrag tnashashti, 
wig shashti, 
WRU ehashashti. 
qraip dwashashti, 
raaiy trishashti, 


aa: ug chatuhshashti. 
weuig pahchashashti, 
weag shatshashti. 
aquip suptashash ti, 
mpg ashtashashti, 
aaragra vnasaptatt, 


98 
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Hindi. 

90 | FIX sattar. aqra 

OQ | CREA ikhattar. | @areagra 
2 | AaAx bahattar. graqra 
93 TAU tihattar. Praga 
oy | arenx chauhattar. OT BAIA 
oy | THEwt pachhattar.| weragra 
og TSuar chhihattar. uzagia 


sathattar. 


athhatiar. | @paqra 
undst, BATT 
asst. mama 

thdsi. THT 


bayasi. Ta 


TAS 
WS UAT 
warat 
went 
east 
aurat 
eg | facet tirdst. sate 
a@arat 
varat 
Teurat 
warat 
waar 
warat 


eB chaurast. aasita 
ey pachist, uarsita 
ag chhiyasi. | wemia 
=o satast. aaqrsnita 
= | athast, aprarita 
G¢ navast. waraira 
¢0 aa NATE, aaa 

€4 eo thatnave. WRAATA 
¢2 | aTaa bdnare. qrrara 


Sanskrit. 


saptati, 
ehasaptati. 
dudsaptati, 
trisaptate. 


chatuhsaptats. 


panchasaptats. 


shatsaptats. 
saptasaptatt. 
ashtasaplatt. 
undshiti. 
ashita, 
ekashite. 
deyashiti. 
tryashite. 
chaturshita. 
pauchashita. 
shadshiti. 
saptdsh tte, 
ashtashiti, 
navashiti. 
navatt, 
ekanavats. 


dicanaratt. 
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a ¢¢ Tearaa 
\ 

O7| ¢9 Adaa 

98, ¢& Wsaa 


_ 

22) wee 

-_ 000 eae 

100000 seeses ace 
| 


10000C( qa00000 Trae 


| 
10000000 90090000 MATS 
| 


Hindi. 


tirdnave. 


chaurdnace. 


pachdnate. 


chhiydnave. 


4 
salanave. 
athanave. 

_ 2 
mindnare, 
sau. 


sahasra. 
hajar. 


lakh. 
nryue, 


karor. 


Gadtara 

ueaara 

ayaa saptanavatt, 
agra 

aaTayTa 


Wa 
32a 
aa 
Taye 
at 
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trinavate. 
chaturnarate. 
panchanacatt. 


shatnavate. 


ashtanavatt. 
naunavatt. 


shata. 
sahasra. 


laksha, 
niyuta. 


kote, 


a. The following are of loss frequent occurrence, ris. : Wa arb, ‘one 


hundred karor’,=‘one billion’; wa kharb, ‘one hundred arb’,=‘ one 
hundred billion’; ata nf/, ‘one hundred khard’,=‘ten trillion ’, uza 
padm, ‘one hundred xi/’,=‘one quadrillion’; @@ sankh, ‘one hundred 
padm’,=‘one hundred quadrillion’. 


173. Many of the above numerals have slightly different forms. 


We subjoin the most common variations. 


3, i 


er 


9, Fa. 
TUTE. 
1], 
Weg. 
14, wireere.t 


* This is a Persian word; but it is in common use in Hindi. Etymologically 


it is identical with the Sanskrit form, sahasra. 


¢ In Ramayan, 


+ Byway 


§ Kanauji. 
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; ‘esa 46, wares. 82, ara. 
10, lares.* 48, wearata. 87, wearat. 

19 : Bl | Sarees of See 
? Tqre. : " 90, 7a. 

8, 2aUa. 

=~ = cart 

21, qnes + ; " 91, ( WaaTaa. 

| cay ela WRTAa 

29, uaata.* o7, wealaa. weraa 

27, BAtss. 58, wera. 95, =~ 
ol, ° 61, TRUS. 96 an 
eH , wr. 

32, gare. 63, Wes. 07. -aeraa 

33, Aare. 68, ses. es 

99, . 

38, weata. 71, REAR. faqraa. 
39, wwerete. 73, Tacene. a+ 
41, waarats. 75, Wear 100, { aa.¢ 
43, @arata. 76, Bra. wa. 
44, areata. 81, ‘waarat. 1000, 3za.* 


a. To the above list may be added the anomalous form from the 
Rdmdyan, w?eeg, lit., ‘nine-seven’, ‘sixteen’. ®€ is occasionally 
substituted for #3, ‘ten’, as in the phrase, Zetata, ‘the ten points 
of the compass’. Many of the above forms merely present difleren- 
ces of orthography. 

174. The numbers above one hundred proceed as in 
English, execpt that the copulative conjunction is omitted. 
Thus, wa at wa ek sau ek, ‘one hundred and one’; aia HI Ble 
tin sau sdth, ‘three hundred and sixty’; wa wane ate ek hajar 
bis, ‘one thousand and twenty’. 

a. But the copulative is sometimes inserted in poetry, even in the 
lower numbers, as ata Hea BTA WS atat, ‘seven and twenty ka/pas 
passed.’ | 

b. I'he numbers between 100 and 200 are sometimes expressed by 
writing the smaller number first, with the affix d, a8 ¢.g., QTETST A, ‘a 
hundred and forty’. Other modes of expression will be noticed in 
the sections concerning fractional and denominative numerals. 


* In lidmayan, ¢ Kanauji. tin Tirhut. 
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175. The numeral @@# is added to other numerals in the sense of 
the English ‘ about’; as, ¢.g., Teta wa, ‘ about forty’; @t wa, ‘about 
a hundred ’,—not a Qt WH, which is ‘one hundred and one’. But 
to wm the word wre (Sk. wa) is added in the same sense, as WH We 
St Wert, ‘a seer or so of flour’. : 


176. Ordinarily the numerals are not used in the inflected 
plural form. But when they are used to denote a totality 
or aggregation, they may take, both in the nom. and obl. 
cases, the termination at.* Thus, a tg char per is ‘four 
trees’, but art te chdron per, ‘the four trees’; so also 
ata wre bis de is ‘twenty came’, but atat are déson de, ‘the 
twenty came’. 


a, This termination %t on added to the numbers ‘one hundred’, 
‘one thousand’, etc., always denotes an indefinite number of these 
aggregates. In this idiom, Qaet swikrd is always substituted for & 
sau, ‘one hundred’. Examples are, @aet @€ satkyon per, ‘hundreds 
of trees’; wart Aqjdron, ‘thousands’; arat eae lékhon rupae, ‘ lékhs 
of rupees’. 

b. Dialectic forms are, for @tat, ‘both, the two’, B., rat, aTeat, ze; 
Old Parbi, at, gia, gat: for atat, ‘the three’, B., ateat, Tag; for ard, 
‘the four’, B., ag. aqdt, ete. 

c. ®& exceptionally takes the obl. plur. form Ware, in a few places 
in the Ramayan. 

177. The Hindi idiom in such indefinite expressions as ‘one or 
two’, ‘four or five’, differs slightly from the Euglish. The numbers, 
except in the case of ‘one’ and ‘two’, are rarely taken consecutively, 
and the larger very often precedes the smaller. The disjunctive 
conjunction is always omitted. Thus we say, @t Wm, ‘one or two’; 
ai ax, ‘two four’,=‘ two or three’; 7a ara, ‘ten or twenty’. 


* J doubt if this is, in reality, identical with the plur. term. on, as has been 
commonly assumed. It is probably to be connected with the Sanskrit aggre- 
gatives formed by the affix yum, so that, e.g., chdron. ‘the four’, is really a cor- 
ruption of the Sk. chatushtayam, and bison pre-supposes a form vinshulayan. 
This, it will be observed, accounts for the uppearauce of the termination og in 


the uom., as th common theory does not. 
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178, The Ordinals, up to ‘sixth’, are as follows, viz :-— 
Ueat, Ulzat pahld, pahild, first’. @rar chauthd, ‘fourth’. 
Tat disrd, ‘second’. ataal pduchidn, fifth’. 
> ‘sixth’. 
ater fisrd, ‘third’. @zI, gaat chhatthd, chhathein, 

The ordinals above ‘sixth’ are all formed by adding at 
wd to the cardinal numbers. Both the wt @ and at dz 
final of the ordinals are inflected, like Tadbhava adjectives 
of the same terminations, to # and @ for the obl. masc., and 
« and @ ¢é for the fem. Thus, from za das ‘ten’ is 
formed zaat dasiedn, ‘tenth’; wara pachus, ‘fifty’, wereat 
puchdswan, ‘ fiftieth’, ete. 


a. Further examples of the use of the ordizals are uatzat TRH 
puhill pustak, ‘the first book’, S14 WA A sdiwen parbh men, ‘in the 
seventh chapter’; faat Aetat daswin mahind, ‘the tenth month’, 

b. The following dialectic variations occur in the Rdmdyan, tiz., 
area, ‘seventh’, 14a, ‘eighth’, 4aa, ninth’. 

179. When referring to the lunar days, another set of ordinals is 
used. The month is reckoned as consisting of two parts, each of 
15 lunar days, corresponding to the waxing and waning half of the 
moon. The waning half is commonly called qtwuwe or aati; the 
waxing half, waaa or aat. The month is reckoned to begin with 
the full moun, and the lunar days are counted twice in a month 
from one to fifteen. Although the names of these days are, strictly 
speaking, numeral adjectives in the feminine gender, agreeing with 
Tara, ‘a lunar day’, this noun is rarely written, and they are practi- 


cally used as nouns. They are as follows :— 


ilies ies 


TaTa. TATY. 
Ist, UTTat puriid. 4th, @ra chauth. 
2nd, Ta diy. 5th, waat pacha, 


Srd. AVM 77. 6th, BX chhatth. 
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7th, aert satiami. llth, water ehddas?. 


8th, mpar ashtami. 12th, great duddast. 
Oth, Aral naumin. 13th, aw feras. 
10th, waat dasmin. 14th, @rze chaudas. 


15th, Wares amdcras. 


a. The days of the second fortnight are reckoned in the same way, 
except that the fifteenth, or day of full moon, is called uatarat or UFatT. 

6. The following are dialectic variations, viz.: 7th, ara; 8th, wm; 
15th, WaTss, Aras. 

c. Sometimes the lunar days are denoted by the Sanskrit ordinals 
throughout. In so far as these differ from the above, they are as 
follows :— 


Ist, Waat prathamd. 7th, agar saptamt. 
2nd, Tgraar, duitiyd. Oth, AaAt navamté. 
rd, qraat, tritiyd. 10th, zwat dashami. 
4th, eat, chaturthi. 13th, wareMt trayodasht. 
6th, upt shashtt. 14th, ade mt chaturdashi. 


Fractional Numbers. 


180. The fractional numbers are very irregular. The more com- 
mon are the following :— 


[than’. 
UTsT pio. -}, Wa paune, lit., a quarter less 
+ cs chautha?, li, Bar sara. 
3, Taare tihdi. 1}, 2&8 derh. 
4, BMT dha. 24, Ware arhii. 
$s ta paun, +4, 8 sdrhe. 


181. Observe, that dra paune, prefixed to any number, or noun of 
measure, denotes a quarter less than that number or measure; @at 
gard, similarly prefixed, denotes a quarter more than that number 
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or measure. €& dcrh is similarly used, to denote one and a half 
times such number or measure. When either of these three stand 
alone, unity is to be understood; but in this case tra paun is the 
substitute for Gra; it is used with units only. wate arhdi, used 
alone, is 24; prefixed to any numeral or noun of measure, it denotes 
two and a half times that number or measure. 8T@ sdrhe is never 
used alone. Prefixed, as above, to a noun or number, it denotes one 
half more than the following number or measure. It is never used 
with ‘one’ or ‘two’, where @ and Ware take its place. wnat ddhd, 
‘half’, is very commouly shortened to wre ddh before numerals, as 
wm at ddh sau, 50. For ara, the Sk. #g is sometimes used. 

a. The following examples will illustrate the use of these frac- 


tional numbers :— 

yxi=}, are arat didh pdo. = 250, Ware A arhdi sau. 
1kxi=§, Bar ars sard pdo. 875, Oa are Bt paune char sau. 
14xi=3, SS ara derh pdo. 450, BTS are Ar sdvhe char sau. 


24xi=4, WSTe GrAat ahdi pdo. 1225, Bar wan savd hajar. 


24, Bar at sard do. 1500, Se wane derh haar. 

5}, Bre ate sdshe pinch. 17235, Uta Bt want panne do hajdr, 

73, Gia WS panne dth. 2500, were want arhdi hajdr. 

75, Ura A panne sau. 3900, Ors ala EMT sdirhe finhajar. 
150, SSM erh sau. 150000, && ara derh likh. 


b. They are used with nouns of measure, quantity, etc., as follows: 
SS MTS derh kos, 6a kos and a half’; da Fa wmH panne das aaj, ‘93 
yards’; Mare aa arhdi man, 624 mans’; eat Tear pido chitttk, ©} 
chitték’?; BS Be eva sdrhe bdrah hith, 6123 cubits’; Bat A sava 
baras, ‘a year and a quarter’. 


Proportionals. 


182. To express proportion, yn guna or ma gun is added 
to the numerals, some of which then assume forms slightly 
abbreviated. 
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Tilustrations are the following: gyat dugund, ‘two-fold’; @upt 
chaugund, ‘four-fold’; Tagrm tigund, ‘three-fold ’; Baya saigund, 
seven-fold’; Tayat dusgund, ‘ten-fold’; Qtr saugund, ‘a hundred- 
fold ’. 

a. Besides yt the affix wa is also sometimes added to a few 
numerals, in a similar sense, as 4T@tt, ‘ double’; Tawar, ‘ three-fold’. 

&. When, either in a literal or metaphorical sense, the idea of a 
string or cord is involved, #gt may be similarly added, as faeet, 
‘ triple’; @reet, ‘ quadruple’. 


Denominatives. 


183. Multiplicatives, such as the English ‘twice’, and ‘thrice’, are 
not found in Hindi. The Hindf idiom is illustrated in such phrases 
as the following, vis. ; wave ara BAER gydrah sdt sathatiar, lit., ‘elev- 
en sevens seventy seven’; @ ata WERE chha tin athdrah, ‘six threes 
eighteen’; which correspond to the English idioms, ‘seven times 
eleven’, and ‘three times six’. Numbers thus used may be termed 
Denominatice numerals. They have, in many cases, a form slightly 
different from that of the Cardinals. These special forms are as 


follows :— 


way ekam. ara chauka. 
1, te kam. 4, i, chaukd. 
1}, wa sama. 41, Sten dhonchd. 

erat daurha. 5, Wet pairje. 
1, | gare deorhd. 54, Whar ponchd. 
2, at dind. 6,  waRT chhakkd. 

ora dhama. 64, wen khonchd. 
24; paw dhamd. 7%, BF satte. 

at éf. 74, water satonchd. 
ee tina. 8, wg atthe. 

Sar hintd. WA nama. 
33; bn hontd. 9, ai nanmd. 


10, Zeta dahim, 
14 
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184. The above are the only numbers which present peculiar forms, 
and even these forms are not substituted in every case. The only 
way to master their idiomatic use, is to commit the multiplication- 
table to memory. Meantime the following remarks will suffice. aA, 
commonly written &, is substituted for wR, in the series of ‘one’ 
only ; as @I< & ars, Uit., ‘four ones four’, t.e., ‘once four is four’. In 
the first of the series, however, we have simply WHA WH, ‘once one is 
one’; probably a contraction for wa a& wa. In all other places in the 
table wm is the substitute, as, ¢.7., 28 WR Fa, ‘ten times one is ten’. 
From the series of two onwards, xa is used as the Denominative 
numeral for &t; it seems to be a modification of the Marathi form of 
the numeral, @r4. From twos to tens, the fem. form, eat, is used ; 
from tens onward, the mase. Thus, 3T@ gat are, 7X2=—14, but 
ae Fat araty, 12x2=24. at is substituted for ata from threes 
to tens only ; in all other cases, ata is used. Thus, are at aire, 
4x3=12; wre ata Sara, 11X38=33. From threes onward, @T™, 
(pronounced chauka before consonants,) is the substitute for QT; in 
the twos, the longer form, @tat, is preferred. Thus, uta @ra are, 
5X4=20; at @rar wre, 2x4=8. wa is the substitute for whe 
throughout, as 7a aa ware, 10x5=50. The sing. form, aT, ‘six’, 
is used from elevens on; from twos to elevens, the plur., eR, is pre- 
ferred; as UX @R trate, 4x6=24; ane |r AeA, 12x 6=72. 
we, ‘sevens’, (as if plur. of Set,) is used throughout, except in the 
elevens, where ata is employed; ¢.g., @ @@ aurata, 6xX7=—42; but 
wae ara ween, 11xX7=77. Similarly wg is used for ‘eight’, 
except in the elevens, where we have WS; ¢.g., Uta WE arene, 
5x8=40; mre we warat, 11xS=—88. ae is used for nine in 
the twos only ; aaa, from the threes to the tens; @t is retained in 
the elevens; 4@ is used from the twelves onward. Thus, @t 4A 
wong, 2X9=18; at aan gale, 4x 9=36; we a Taaraa, 
11X9=99 ; arte aa WH A Bs, 12x%9=108. Tera is substituted 
fur @@ in every instance. Above ten the cardinal numbers are 
employed as Denominatives. 

a. In the multiplication table the word wfar, ‘over’, is sometimcs addea to 
the smaller number in the numerals from 100 to 200. In this case the word saz 
always comes last, as, ¢.g., bésutar sue, 120. Observe that bfsvtur—biea + ular. 

b. ‘The fractional Denominatives from 3} to 7} are chicily used in sure 
veying. 
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c. In numeration the words ware, Tate and SHe are used respec- 
tively for ‘units’, ‘tens’, ‘hundreds’. Of a similar nature are the 
words, warat, 1}, eré and wear, 2}, which are used in the headings 
of the multiplication-table. | | 


Collectives. 


185. The terminations a dé and @7 are added to some of the car- 
dinals, to denote collective numbers ; as a@tat bist, ‘a score . aretat 
battisi, ‘athirty two’; eretat chdlisd, ‘a forty’. Besides these, the 
following words are used as collective numbers, viz. :— 


RET jord, met gahi, 

aret jor, ‘@ pair’. ar paid. ‘a five’. 

afet ganda, ‘a four’ (chiefly of ret kort, ‘a score’. 
cowries). Bast saikrd, ‘a hundred’. 


a. The cardinal numbers are often used as collectives, without any 
change of form. 


Derivation of the Numerals. 


186. The Hindi numerals are all derived from the Sanskrit, through 
intermediate Prakrit forms; and by referring to the general principles set 
forth in Chapter III, the student will be able himself to demonstrate their 
derivation. We only note a few of the more obscure forms. 

a. The numbers of the series wnfs, 19, untis, 29, untalfs, 39, etc., have arisen 
from the combination of the Sk. za, ‘lessened’, with the next higher number. 
The full form of the prefix was ckona=cka-+-una. Thus, even in Sanskrit, we 
have, e.g., for navatrinshat, 39, the alternative form, ckonachatvdrinshat, H. un- 
tdlts, lit., ‘forty less one’. The ek was early dropped, even in Sanskrit, giving, 
e.g., unavinshat for navadashan, 19, whence by regular processes we have the 
H. unats or unis. The instability of the labial mutes is illustrated by their 
disappearance in the numbers unis, 19, unchds, 49, for énavis, and wnapachds. 
A regard for euphony has probably led to the preference for the form navdst, 
89, instead of unnave after the analogy of other similar numerals. 

b. The student will note the peculiar change of d to r or l, in the scries 
from 11 to 18, as, eg., in the H. bdrah, 12, for Sk. dwddashan, etc. Similarly, 
the final ¢ of the Sk. saptati becomes r in the seventies, as in satlar, 70, for 
sauptatt. The initial w of the last syllable in certain of the fifties represents 
the p of the Sk. panchdshat; as, eg., in ikdwan, 61, for the Sk. ekapanchdshat. 
Suu or sai, 100, bas arisen ultimatcly from the Sk. shat, but immediately from 
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Prakritic forms, safaka, satika, nom. sing., satukah, satikah, whence, satao, 
satio, and finally, ¢ being elided, saz, sat. 
_ 187. The irregular fractional numbers are derived as follows, viz:— 

Péo, ‘}’, from the Sk. pdda, nom. sing., pddah, whence by §§ 69, c., 78, pdo. 
Or possibly it may have arisen by a similar process from an increased form, 
pddaka. Paun, 3, and paune, —}’, come from the Sk. pddona=pdda-+- tna, ‘a 
quarter less’. Adhd, ‘3’, is from arddhaka, secondary form of Sk. arddha: savd, 
‘13’, or, as a prefix, ‘ 4-3’, from the Sk. sapdda, (sa+-pdda,) ‘with a quarter’: 
derh, from the Prak. divaddhe, Sk. dwi-+-arddha; the labial is preserved in the 
Denominative fractional forms, daurhd, deorhd. Mr. Beames happily illustrates 
this form by the German idiom, ‘halbewei’, 1}. (Can arhdf, 2}, be similarly 
connected with a Sk. compound trayo-+-’rddhaP) Sdrhe, ‘4-4’, is from the 
Sk. sa+-arddha, (sdrddhaka,) ‘with one half’. In the rare forms, dhoz- 
chd, ‘44’, poncha, ‘ 53’, khonchd, ‘ 63’, satonchd, ‘73’, we evidently have as the 
last member the Sk. wehcha, (uchchaka,) ‘superior’, H. tinchéd: dhonché appar- 
ently stands for chatur-+- uchchaka, the initial dk representing the final r of 
chatur, ‘four’. Initial consonants were freely elided in Prakrit. The kh of 
khonchd is evidently for the sh of the Sk shash, ‘ six’. 

188. The ordinals are derived from the Sanskrit ordinals, through interme- 
diate Prakrit forms. Thus pahld, daswdu, pachdswdp have respectively arisen 
from the Sk. prathama, dashama, and paiichdshattania. 


CHAPTER VII. 
PRONOUNS. 


189. The pronouns in Hindi, as in all other languages, 
exhibit many irregularities in their forms of declension. 
Old inflectional case-endings which have quite vanished 
from the noun, except in certain dialects, here appear in the 
regular system of declension ; although, indeed, the analyt- 
ical forms, even in pronominal declension, largely prevail 
over the inflectional. The Hindi pronoun, except in some 
of the Rajputana dialects, has quite lost the distinction 
of gender, which was still retained in the Prakrit. There 
is no distinctive pronoun for the third person; the demon- 


stratives, wa yah, ‘this’, ae wah, ‘that’, and, after a relative 
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pronoun, expressed or implied, the correlative pronoun, @ 
so, supply its place. 


190. In the pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons, & main 
and qa tum, m1 ra appears as the sign of the genitive, in- 
stead of ar ka, and is appended to a stem different from that 
which we find in any other case. The reflexive pronoun, 
mq dp, is peculiar in retaining a purely inflectional gen., 
waat apna, for the Sk. wrewa:. In none of the pronouns, 
except in the case of the ag. sing. of the lst and 2nd per- 
sons, is the base in the oblique cases identical in form with 
the nom. sing. 


191. It will aid the memory to observe the close analogy in the 
declension of the different pronouns. In both demonstratives, the 
relative, correlative and interrogative pronouns, @ appears as the 
inflective sign of the oblique singular throughout; and @ x, or, in the 
longer forms, 8 7h, as the sign of the oblique plural. A similar 
analogy will be found to run through each of the dialectic systems 
of declension. Observe, further, that throughout all the varieties 
of declension, an initial palatal, viz., €, (rarely @,) its long vowel, &, 
or its gun diphthong, %, or the cognate semivowel, 4, marks the 
proximate demonstrative; an initial /abial, viz., 3, its long vowel, 
G, its gun diphthong, Wt, or its cognate semivowel, @, marks the 
remote demonstrative ; @ initial marks the relative; @ or @ initial, 
the correlative ; and &, the interrogative pronoun. Thus the declen- 
sion of any one of these five pronouns may be transformed into that 
of any other, by simply substituting the proper pronominal initial. 
Thus, to tabulate the above, we have, in standard Hindi, the follow- 
ing pronominal bases :— 


Prow. Dem. | Ren. Dem. 


a —— a CT 
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a. The idea of indefiniteness is expressed by adding to the inter- 
rogative inflected base, in standard Hindi, @/, in other dialects, ¥, 2, 
or &, or with the aspirate, fe, ¥}, or ¥. 

6. After the same analogy are formed from these pronominal bases 
six classes of adverbs, which will be noticed in Chapter X. 


192. The first personal pronoun is declined as follows :— 


4B main, ‘1’, 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. a main, ‘Tl’. wa ham, ‘we’, 
Ac.(@R mujhe, «os « , a hamen, 
D. [ee BT mh ko, me’, “tome. wa (a ham or Patter as 
wail” hamon ko, ; : 
Ag. UMass main ne | ‘by me’. a ham or ; .3 
wat) hamon ne, by us’. 
e 9 , 
Ab. HHS mujhse, ‘from me’. ham or ry 


~*~ 


aa mera, 
G (-2,-a,) (-re,-77,) 
#, mujh men, 


L. ue W, or par, 


‘my’, ‘mine’. 


‘in’ or 
‘on me’. 


eat) hamon se, 
Sarat, hamadrd, 


(-2,-2t,) (-re,-r4,) 


a (AB, ham, hamon , 
SAYA, men, or par, 


‘our’, ‘ours’. 


in’ or ‘on us’. 


193. After the same model is declined the second per- 


sonal pronoun, 
q tt, 
SINGULAR. 


N. q ti, ‘thou’. 
tujhe, 


Ac. tr - 
D. es at tujh ko, ‘thee’, ‘to thee 


‘thou’. 


PLURAL. 


aa tum, 
~~ 


tumhen 


‘you’. 


we 
TA la, tum or ‘you’, ‘to you’. 
Te tumhon ko, 


a “by thee’. A tum or 
: oe? tumhon ne, ‘by you’. 

Ab. ah a tujh se, § from thee’. a oa 
a sr he tumhon se, ‘from you’. 


aa 


terd, 


G. (-2,-2,) (-re,-ré,) *BY orn 


a, twh men, ‘in’ or 


L. @, or par, ‘on thee’. 


it . tum, tumhon 
AAHNAL, men, or par, 


aera tumhdrd, , >. ) 

(-2,-a1,) (-re,-ri,) your 9 yours ° 
‘in’ or 

‘on you’. 
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a,-In the dat. and acc. sing., we occasionally find the forms, # 
ae, At ae; but these are archaic, and have about disappeared from 
standard Hindi. 

194. In the above pronouns, the plural forms, ga and @a, as in 
the corresponding English pronouns, are often used for the singular. 
The sing. of the 2nd personal pronoun, is only used, in the standard 
dialect, to express either extreme familiarity, or, more commonly, 
aversion and contempt. It is however used, at least by Christians, 
in addressing the Deity. The singular of the Ist person is to be 
preferred to the plural used in a singular sense. 

195. The longer forms, gat, avet, are restricted toa plural 
signification. They are not, however, extensively em- 
ployed, but instead of these, when a plural is intended, the 
word am log, duly inflected for the several cases, is added 
to the bases gaand qa. Thus, in a plural sense, instead 
of the forms given in the paradigms, in standard Hind{ 
we preferably have, N., ea am, qa arm; Ac., ea ait &, qa 
art at; G. wa arat an, aa arat ay, etc., etc. 

196. When these pronouns are used appositively with 
any noun or adjective in the gen. case, instead of the gen. 
forms given above, the base of the oblique cases must be 
used, and the postposition, a, #@, or @, be appended to 
the following noun only. Thus we must translate, ‘of 
unlucky me’, a% snmm ar; ‘of us carpenters’, a aswat a; 
‘of you wise men’, qa agar at, etc. eat aged a would 
mean, ‘of our carpenters’; aver aigarat an, ‘of your wise men’. 

197. The genitives of the personal pronouns are occasionally used 
substantively, with the obl. plur. inflection, in which case the objects 
denoted must be determined from the context. The following exam- 
ple is from the Bhdgavat Purdn; ara Fat a went 3 ag a az ez &, 
‘in other countries there have been heroes and braves greater than 
yours ’. 

198. The close analogy between the next six pronouns 
will best appear by exhibiting their declension in a tabula- 
ted form, as follows :— 
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TABLE IV : STANDARD 


Prox. Demonst. | Rem. DEMonsrt. RELATIVE. 


we yah, ‘this’. | ae wah, ‘that’. |&t/o, ‘who’, ‘which’. 


N. wefae yah, yih'ag ae wah, wuh.\ar jo. 
Ac. & ene tcah, at 0, 
an ise. orga use, or|Taa jise, or 
Z is ko.\TS At us ko.\Fara &t jis ko. 
|e 
c Ag. waa is ne. Ta at us ne.lTxa a jis ne. 
Sl bea 
Ab. ea is se. 38 @ us se.\Taa Q fis 80. 
| 
1 ae is kd.\oS ar * uskd.\fasar* sis kd. 
L. i is men, par. fa us men, par. sialic aaa sis men, par. 
N. a@ae ye, yah. ° ae we, wah. BT jo. 
AG So inhen, Te unhen, fare Jinhen, 


dD in or 34 Ja un orlTat t= jin or 
° inhon ko. unhon ko. Jinhon ko. 


aa | in OL/SA tin or Tara jin or 
Ag. wai? inhon ne. aH? unhon ne. recat? jinhon ne. 


> 
fa 
fo : | “s 
3 a tn or 34 un or, Tara jin or 
py | Ab. | si} 2 tnhon se. sail? unhon se. Tare a sinhon se. 
ler )_, in Orda J» cn OF TTA jin or 
os ee inhon ree unhon kd.| ar jinhon ké. 


a jin or jinhon 


L wa V8 inor inhon SA H un or unhon Tar 
: Taeet lax = men, par. 


~ | 
Bai aL men, par. aq men, sk 


* ay is of course inflected to & or Mt according to § 140. f @ra is often 
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PRONOMINAL DECLENSION. 


CoRRELATIVE. INTERROGATIVE. INDEFINITE. 
Sr so, ‘ that’. wala Aaun, ‘who’. wre kof, ‘any one’. 
mz 
80. Ata kaun.|@are kot. 
80,|_ 
~ : Ta kise, or 
Taa tise or|_ a 


se fis ko FS BUT his ko. Tarat et t kist ko. 


tis nc. TRG 2 kis ne. rat 2 hist ne. 


tis se.\Taa 2 kis se.\@rar @ kist se. 


tis kd fara ent * kis kd.\Tavat ear * kist kd. 


—_—_—S ee EE eee eee | ee 


80, (eau kaun. 
tinhen. Tare kinhen, 


tin or art et kin or 
ttinhon ko. kinhon ko. 


° ~ . 
tin ore a kin or 
tinhon ne. kinhon une. 


fin or 


Tat a kin or 
° ~~ ~ ‘s 
tinhon se. kinhon se. 


P 
tin or Tara * kin or | 
tinhon T za kinhon ké. | 


Plural Wanting. 


»] 


faa) tin or tinhon Tara ‘ kin or kinhon 


a Mer, par. at men, par. 


colloquially used for fayg, and zAre, for Tarat, but the forms are inaccurate. 
la 
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199. Observe, that the relative pronoun, &f, does not precisely cor- 
respond to the English relative, ‘who’, ‘which’. It is rather ‘the 
one who’ or ‘which’, ‘that which’. Thus, &t wreat at ‘the man 
who came’; W @ @ @er St faut, ‘what I said, that I have done’. 

200. The plural of the indefinite pronoun, &r®, is often expressed 
by repeating the pronoun; thus, @r& &re wat, ‘ some (persons) came’; 
Ha fat feat &r Zar, ‘I saw some, (or several) persons’. This 
often has an intensive force, i.e, ‘some few’. Or Tara may be the 
substitute, as fata aea B, ‘some (a number) were saying ’. 

201. era, as also, still more rarely, &T¥, is occasionally uninflected 
in the oblique singular, as in the following from the Prem Sdgar, 
ara Tie 8 give sue, ‘in what manner Krishna was born’. 


202. The emphatic particle € 7 or wt A¢ is sometimes 
added to all the above pronouns. In the oblique plural, 
¥ dv is substituted for the final ¥t oz. 

Examples are, wet yai, ‘this very’ ; % Wt main hi, <I myacle®: war 
at ust ko, ‘to that very person’; a-eY @ wET unhin ne kahd, ‘those 
same persons said’. But, rarely, ¥t also follows the plur. inflection ; 
as, ¢.g., Gat Ht @ unhon hi se, ‘from those very persons’ or ‘that 
very person ’. 


203. When any of the pronouns are used substantively, 
they take the proper postpositions as given in the tables. 
When they are used adjectively, ¢.e., with a noun, if in any 
oblique case, the inflected form of the pronoun, sing. or 
plur., is placed before the noun, and the postposition is 
added to the noun only. 

Thus we say, 88 Ut ws par, ‘on that’, or ‘on him’; but va Bre at 
us ghore par, ‘on that horse’; Tra ® OL Bt War kis ke ghar ko yayd, 
‘to whose house did he go’; but Tra ax wt kis ghar ko, ‘to what 
house’; 3S ® &H W Ata us ke desh ke log, ‘the people of his country’; 
but 3s @y & Ara ws desh ke log, ‘the people of that country’; Tart at 
jin kd, ‘of whom’; but Tart artat at jin baniyon kd, ‘the shop-keepers 
whose’; faa wraat wt tin kaviyon ko, ‘tv those poets’. 


204. Observe, that the longer plural forms, in at, can 
only be used in a substantive sense; the shorter forms may 
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be used either adjectively or substantively. Thus, ‘ of those 
horses’, is ga @r@t ai,—never oat Bret ar; but, on the other 
hand, we may say either va @ aet, or s-@t @ wet, ‘ he’ or ‘ they 
said ’. 

205. The plural forms of these pronouns are used for 
the singular, whenever it is intended to express respect. 
The longer forms are considered more respectful than the 
shorter. Since, thus, ambiguity might sometimes arise, 
the word ara is preferably added to the pronoun, to denote 
plurality. In the oblique cases, this word, with the plural 
inflection, is inserted between the shorter form of the in- 
flected base and the postposition. Thus, ‘they’ is ay ama; 
‘in their village’, sa a@rat @ aia &; ‘those who came’, a 
ara wre, etc. 


206. It will be observed that all the pronouns hitherto considered, 
except the indefinite, present two forms of the acc. and dat. in both the 
sing. and plur. ; the one, purely inflectional, in © (sing.) or ¥ (plur.); 
the other, analytic, consisting of the base of the oblique cases with &t. 
These may both be used as either dative or accusative ; but the forms 
with @t are preferred for the accusative, and the others, for the dative. 
Sometimes the employment of one or the other is determined merely 
by a regard to euphony, as, ¢.g., 44 Ja Are &t fear, ‘I gave it to 
the gardener’; where the immediate repetition of &t would have been 
unpleasant to the ear. 


207. All the above pronouns, when used adjectively, 
may take the nom. form, with a noun in the acc. 

Thus, we may say, @ Bt 4 2a %, ‘the house which I see’; ay 
wa Hwa, ‘saying this thing’. So also when used substantively, 
the nom. form of the accusative may be employed. but of things only, 
as H We wUAT ¥, ‘I say this’; a WA Waa ¥ ae aera ¥, ‘we say 
those very (things) which we hear’, But with a4 and @r® this 
usage is not considered elegant. 


208. Besides the interrogative #ra kaun, ‘who’, and the 
indefinite pronoun @ré /o/, ‘any one’, ‘some one’, etc., 
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another interrogative pronoun, am kyd, ‘what’, and another 
indefinite pronoun, a kuchh, ‘some’, ‘any’, ‘something’, 
‘anything’, is employed. The following principles regulate 
the usage of the two Interrogative pronouns. 

(1) @ra kawn may be applicd both to persons and to 
things; aa kya, to things only, except in expressions denot- 
ing surprise, as, ¢.9., GI HTH kya murakh, ‘what a fool!’ 
More commonly, in such a case, the emphatic particle, #t 7, 
is added to the pronoun, as am Wt agt wat hyd hi bard raja, 
‘what a great king |’ 

(2) ara kaun is used both substantively and adjectively, 
in both the nom. and obl. cases, but when used substan- 
tively, it refers to persons only. 

Examples are, eta @ kaun hai, ‘who is it?’ qa a tare ar qarar 
tum ne kis ko buldyd, ‘whom did you call?’; ae ae kis kd hai, 
“whose is it?’; Tara aga at his larke kd, ‘what boy’s?’; qa a TS 
wera ust tum ne kis mahdjan se pichhd, ‘of what banker did you 
inquire ?’; fava Ux ® kis ghar men, ‘in what house ?’. 

(3) an kya can be used adjectively in the nom. only: 
in the oblique cases it is always used substantively. 

a. The acc., Te Ht Adhe ko, ‘for what’, is commonly used as the 
equivalent for the English ‘why’. The gen., mre ar kdhe kd, ‘of 
what’, usually denotes the material. Kxamples are, GA Se ®t 
wire tum kdahe ko de, ‘why have you come?’; we aut @ yah kyd hai, 


‘what is this?’; aware a eat @ yok kdhe kd band hai, ‘of what is 
this made ?’. 


209. The two Indefinite pronouns, a@ré kot and ee kuchh, 
are both used either substantively or adjectively, and of 
both persons and things. But when used substantively, 
are kot, like &r, refers to persons only, and ae kuchh, to 
things only. When used adjectively, either may be used 
to denote both persons and things. 

a. The distinction between these two pronouns, when used adjeo- 
tively, appears to be this; that a Auchh always conveys, more or 
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less distinctly, a partitive sense. Examples of their use are, &T@ @ 
kot hat, ‘is there any one ?’, or ‘there is some one’; but @ kuchh hai, 
‘there is some’; @ & THat Bt SAT main ne kist ko dckhd, ‘I saw some 
one’; AS AEH We kuchh larke de, ‘some boys came’. 
210. am kya is declined in the singular only; as huchh 
is indeclinable. | 
a. The obl. form kisi, which many grammarians have assigned to kuchh, is 
properly a dialectic variation of the obl. form of kot. It will be found in the 
tables of dialectic declension. Prof. De Tassy similarly assigns to kuchh, obl. 


plur. forms, kinhiup, kindy, * but these are to be regarded as mere variations 
of kinhon, the obl. plur. of ko. 


eat kya is declined as follows :— 
wat kyd, ‘ what?’ 


SINGULAR. | 
N. am kyd, ‘what?’, Ab. aT @ kdhe se, ‘from what?’. 
° ferred kdhe ko, ‘for what ?’. G. are at kdhe kd, ‘of what ?’. 
Pe Wanting. t Hl kdhe men ‘in’ or 


or par, ‘on what?’. 


211. The Honorific pronoun, ara dp, is used instead of 
the 2nd personal pronoun, § ¢% or qa twm, whenever it is 
intended to show respect to the person addressed. In the 
singular it is declined exactly like a masculine noun of 
the second variety of declension; 7.e., Nom., ara dp, Acc. 
Dat., ara at dp ko, Gen., ara a, etc. 

a. But when more than one person is addressed, the plural 
is denoted by affixing the word @ta log, which is then regu- 
larly declined throughout the plural, the word ara remain- 
ing unchanged; as, ara am araa ap log dekhiye, ‘your 
excellencies will please to see’; % ara arat 8 mem & main dp 
logon se kahta hun, ‘I say to your excellencies’. 

b. The honorific pronoun @Tqa is also, much more rarely, used for 
the person spoken of, when that person is present, so that the refer- 
ence will be evident. But in such cases it is better to use, instead of 
wa, the proper title of the person addressed, as SITea, Urea, Bren, eto. 


* Rudiments de la Langue Hindouf, p. 35. 
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212. The Reflexive pronoun, arm ap, ‘self’, although, 
like the foregoing, derived from the Sanskrit wren, is 
differently declined. The singular number is declined as 
follows :— 

wma dp, ‘self’. 


SINGULAR. 
N. aa dp. Ab. waa dp se. 
ara } dp ko, 
ag waa apne ko or G. wat (-&,-#,) apnd, (-ne,-nf.) 
' gua ae apne tain. ‘ 
‘ies Geena done. L esl dp or apne 
g. ip ne. "gua (uz men, par. 


a. The plural forms are the same as the singular, with the 
exception of theGen., wrag ar dpas kd, and the Loc., waa @ 
dpas men, ‘among themselves’. 

Examples of their use are, WU at areata dpas kf bdtchit, ‘mu- 
tual conversation’; & Was A warEet HCA B we dpas men shagrd karte 
hain, ‘they are quarreling among themselves’. 


213. The genitive of the reflexive pronoun must always 
be substituted for the genitive of the other pronouns, when 
the pronoun refers to the subject of the verb, and also in 
certain other cases, which will be duly noted in the chapter 
on Syntax. For the present one or two examples will suffice. 

Thus, @e Waa UCR Bat B wah apne ghar ko jatd hai, ‘he is going 
to his own house’; but aw 3S &H OX BT Bra V wah us he ghar ko jatd 
hai, ‘he is going to his house’, i.e., the house of another person. 
Similarly, eae waa faa a feu ver sydr apne bil men chhipd raha, 
‘the jackal remained hid in his hole’. 

214. It will be noticed that all the shorter forms of the reflexive 
pronoun are identical with those of the honorific pronoun, Wr. 
Thus, 38 @ tq Wr ANT may mean, ‘he struck you’, (honorific form,) 
or ‘he struck himself’. Whenever, therefore, the sense might be 
ambiguous, the longer form of the reflexive is to be preferred ; thus, 
SB A Waa Wr Are can only mean, ‘he struck himself’. 

215. The genitive @WaT sometimes assumes the plural termination 
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wif, and is then used as a noun, in the sense ‘one’s own people’. 
Thus, ag wuat # ure wat, ‘he came to his own (people’). 


DIALECTIC PRONOMINAL DECLENSION. 


216. The tables annexed to this section exhibit the pronominal 
declension of ten dialects. Preliminary to the tables, the following 
remarks and illustrations of the forms current in the more important 
dialects may be found of service. The Braj forms are so uniform 
and regular as scarcely to demand illustration. The tables exhibit 
all the common Mérwari colloquial forms. The remarks in the 
following paragraphs refer especially to the Méarwéri of the 
‘Plays’. 

217. The aspirated and unaspirated bases of the Ist personal pronoun 
are indifferently employed; thus, wat WLS aA ‘hear my suppli- 
cation’; ¥w arat ara ‘hear my word’. @ is used alone, as ag. sing. 
in the following, 4¥ mat Mat H Ure, ‘I have received the command of 
my Gurti’. Instead of the regular base, @, of the Mar. obl. sing. of 
the 2nd personal pronoun, @ (Braj, @t) is sometimes used, as @t @ 
RG ava waa, ‘Gorakh Nath has led thee astray’. 

218, ¥ and Wt are the common nom. sing. forms of the two de- 
monstratives, and @w. Thus we read, WT SRT Taa, ‘he, writing 
a note’; & aa faa data, ‘this treachery has the Englishman 
committed’. But @ is found for ¥ (ae) and a for wt (ae), as ar 
@rait war war, ‘this yogi has come into the jungle’; @ré ara zen, 
‘that same lord, O queen!’ Besides the forms given in the tables, 
the ‘ Plays’ often use the Braj at (H. H. 88) in the obl. sing., as, 
e.g., @t 4 Uta, ‘( he) has found that’; where q is for @ (H. H. @1). 
The base @@ also occurs in the ag. (plur. of respect) in the following ; 
war fat aw, ‘he bas made (me) immortal’. @ occurs in the same 
case, as in @ WA WA Yara At @, ‘he declared to me the knowledge 
of Brahma’. Finally, @ also is used as a base in the obl. sing., as 
in ufren 3a ware, ‘Pingald his wife ’. 

219. Besides 8at, &t and @ are also used for the relative. The 
most common sing. inflection is vat, as @ret ura At sat a aa, 
‘in whom dwells that lord of thine’. This inflection alone expresses 
the case of the agent, but @ is occasionally borrowed from the Braj, 
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in this and other cases ; as, Fut @ Cat ate ux eta, ‘he who placed 
(his) hand upon (my) head’. 

220. Besides the forms of the interrogative given in the tables, 
Tava and aa are found in the obl. sing. ; thus, in the case of the ag., 
fa rat wcarar, ‘ what sinner has led (him) astray ?’; ara wer Cae 
aaen stat, ‘who, leaving his kingdom, has practiced austerities?’. 
So also the regular form, &T4, occurs in the case of the agent, a8, 
la SANS 4 Fara fear, ‘ what teacher hath given (thee) knowledge ?’. 
aatel, for aat, ‘ what ?’, occurs in the ‘ Plays’, but this is Braj. The 
regular Mar. form at¥ occurs in the following ; sett at€ gaa u wala, 
‘what business of mine in the sarde?’. at (for aa or te) is used in 
the following, merely as a sign of a question; Taat waa at ura, ‘is 
there rain without wind ?’. 

221. Mewiri, it will be observed, is distinguished from all other 
Hindi dialects in retaining separate forms for the masc. and fem., in 
all except the two personal pronouns. It should be further observed, 
that the Mew4ri pronominal genitives in @t are less common than 
those in @t. The longer plural forms of the personal pronouns, in 
at and ati, are preferred to the shorter for the true plural. In the 
colloquial of both Marwar and Mewar, the reflexive genitive, waar, 
is rarely used. The genitive of the several pronouns commonly 
takes its place, even when referring to the subject of the sentence. 
Thus the Marwaris would usually say, m FETT GTA ay, =F MUA Hla 

wear, ‘I shall do my work’; Sat @ ma Wt—ae wa ata mn, ‘he 
went - his village’; @ at ar aret agul,—@ waa aret ux ws, ‘they 
mounted their horses’, etc. 

222. In the Old Parbi of the Radmdyan all the postpositions, ex- 
cepting that of the agent, which has no existence in this dialect, are 
often employed with the pronouns as in standard Hindi. But they 
are much more frequently omitted, and the inflected base of the pro- 
noun, sing. or plur.,-may then represent any oblique case whatever. 
This is indicated in the tables by placing the postpositions in a 


parenthesis. 

a. This remark as to the use of the oblique forms of the pronouns, applies 
not only to the old eastern Hindf, but, more or less, to all archaic Hindf 
poetry, as, e.g., to the writings of the Rajput bard, Chand, Kabir and others. 
Abundant illustrations will be found in the Syntax. 


223. In the Rémdyun % is used, instead of At or Witz, in the case 
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of the agent; as, @1 Waar ate #re, ‘that which I may not have 
asked’. The same remark applies to & or a.* 

224. Observe, that while the longer oblique forms, Aatre, attz, of 
the personal pronouns, are constantly used in the Ldmdyan, both with 
and without the postpositions, on the other hand, the shorter oblique 
forms. At and €@t, always take the postpositions. 

a. But in the archaic Hindi of Chand, according to Mr. Beames, 
even @t and @ are used for all cases more frequently without than 
with the postpositions. Among his examples are, faa Zumt A Bra, 
‘how shall there be salvation for me?’; ata At ata az, ‘lord, my 
name is Chand’; gia ata a ara, ‘hearing this word, thy father’.t 

6. @a is occasionally used in the gen. plur., for ATT, as in the 
following from the Rimdyan; @ Wura Ea ta, ‘in my esteem, they 
are treasuries of merit’. 

c. Besides the more common oblique forms of the Ist pers. pron., 
given in the tables, a form H@, in the compound, Ag 3a, (= A SF, ) 
‘like me’, occurs in one place only in the Ramdyan. Quite analogous 
to this, is an obl. sing. form, a@, of the 2ud pers. pron., noted by 
Prof. De Tassy in his Hindoui Grammar. 

d. The Sanskrit genitives sing. of the personal pronouns, a, 8@, 
‘my’, ‘thy’, frequently ocour in the Rdmdyan, as in other Hindi 
poetry, but they cannot be accounted Hindi, and are therefore 
omitted from the tabies. 

225. The regular Old Parbi forms of the Demonstrative pronouns, 
are €8, #2, or Uz, ‘this’, and a, ‘that’. But for ew, a form ie also 
occurs ; as TH Uth Hl Moga Ue, ‘this is a mark of devotion to Ldm’. 
In the obl. sing., the proximate demonstrative is inflected to ¥f¥ or 
wiz; the remote, to HITg. or rarely, aire. Examples are, "re Tara 
Wea Asa BM, ‘in this manner Bharat, bathing’; Ura ara aaEra SITE, 
‘again and again she asks him’; am sama Traraa aret, ‘my evil 
fortune keeps him alive’; aa @ yza, ‘in the heart of this (demon)’. 
aie HE TauTe ata, ‘in this, the name of the lord of Rayhu’. 

a. In the plural, we most commonly meet the inflected forms, "=e, 
g-®, which, like the obl. sing. forms, are used, after the manner 
of the dialect, either with or without the postpositions. Thus, wre 


# It should be observed. however, that the Itdmdyan exhibits great confu- 
sion in the use of the direct and passive construction. 
¢ Vide Journal As. Soc. of Bengal, Part [,-No. II, 1873. 
16 
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ere ullert are, ‘ keep these (two) in your eyes’. For the dat. and ace. 
plur., forms gare and Ware exist; as ears ware aa atewt, ‘ the lord of 
the world gave a wilderness to these’. For these, €¥ and 8¥ also occur. 

b. In the Rémdyan we meet a form Wre of the Remote demons- 
trative pronoun. The final gis not an essential part of the word, 
but an emphatic particle,—Br. g, H. H., wt. But sometimes it 
seems to be added merely metri gratid, as, e.g., in the following ; 
AAA TAA ATT WE ATS | TH VA He Hie Baad A Vrs a ‘his eyes full 
of tears, joining both hands, to the lord nothing could he say’. 

ce. Similarly, in old Hind{, we find the emphatic nom. sing. forms, 
Wet, 8, (for wet.) of the Prox. demons. pronoun, ¥¥ (aw). Thus, fra 
Grane fate wa fare ee Teare, ‘Brahmd, having delivered this instruc- 
tion to the gods, went to his own world’; "81 HEA, ‘saying just this’. 
The final 2 or Wt has arisen from the sandhi of the final inherent @ of 
€¥ with the emphatic particle & or &, =H. H., wt. In the forms eq, ve, 
of the same pronoun, the final vowel is simply lengthened meéri gratid, 

d. In the Rémdyan and other Hindi poetry, we occasionally meet 
the Sanskrit demonstrative @a, ‘this’, as udraaa wa aq wi, ‘ per- 
vaded by sin and impurity is this body of thine’. 

226. The most common forms of the obl. sing. of the Relative and 
Correlative pronouns in the Rémdyan and similar poetry, are fare or 
Qe and fate or iw. wre and are also occur, but are to be assign- 
ed, not to eastern Hindi, but to the Braj. All these forms, as above 
remarked, are used in any case, either with or without the postposi- 
tions ; as, e.g., @t@ fea are a2, ‘in what quarter Nérad was seated’; 
Tate fate at ae Tarsren, ‘on that mountain was a large fig-tree’. Instead 
of these longer forms, the Braj obl. forms, a and at, are often used, 
but generally with the postpositions. Like @tand a, however, these 
are also sometimes used substantively without the postpositions, as in 
the following line ; a We Wa aT aa aT We Wa Aare, ‘in whose body love 
dwells not, regard his body asa burning-ground (of the dead)’. S.B. 

a. The genitive is thus commonly expressed in the Rémdyan by 
Tare, are, and Tare, atz, or WTaAt, etc., as are Bia, : by remem ber- 
ing (of) whom’; @T Alt @ atat, ‘whose handmaid thou art’. But 
the Braj inflected genitives, @g, ATS, occasionally occur, and, still 
more rarely, @TS, a8, ¢.9., Te Bale WS aa Brat, ‘into whose heart 
this conversation enters’, A form ary, for Tate, is found in a few 
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places, as Bt@ Wa Wa ary a cum, ‘the lord hath not forsaken him 
(who) hath taken refuge with him’, /it., ‘ gone to his feet’. 

b. & is found in the obl. sing. for fe; as Ae ara sleet aract, 
‘who hath made (his) mother crazy’. In the phrase 83 aa San 
( Ram. L. K. ), ‘thinking this in his mind ’, 33 is an emphatic form of 
the aco. sing., = H.H., Stat. Veryrarely, the correlative & is treated as 
if indeclinable, as, ¢.g., TTA WOaA St Ute Bre, ‘over him, Rdm is chief’. 

ce. Instead of the longer forms, fare and fare, @ and @ also some- 
times occur in the obl. plur. ; as, e.g., Wea @ wre, ‘blessed are they 
who bore (them )’; @ @@ arg arar, ‘they beheld the two brothers.’ 

d. TheSanskrit forms of the relative and correlative pronouns, are 0c- 
casionally used in the Rémdyan, thus, Tavera waraa Baz Q, ‘who behold 
thy face with reverence’; Uwita 4 tat, ‘ whom ascetic saints behold’. 

227. The most common form of the first Interrogative pronoun, 
wia, in the Rémdyan, is waa. To this, € is sometimes added, as in the 
following, before a fem. noun, Rata @eq We fea Atte watt, ‘what thing 
bas been so dear to me?’. The Braj at is also occasionally used, as 
aq Walaa AT wa, ‘who can enumerate (their) countless disguises ?’. 

a. In the obl. sing. the regular forms, fate, @fZ, are preferred to 
others when the pronoun is used substantively, as @re Ba wire Tatnesy 
‘with whom do they cherish enmity ?’. The medial ¥ is sometimes 
dropped, as, Wqa W* Ara, ‘who broke the bow?’. But when the 
pronoun is used adjectively, the nom. more commonly remains un- 
changed, as faa waa Tana aren, ‘in what way may I obtain the 
maiden ?’; or the nom. form in € may be used; as, @tra qara Tang 
wre, ‘in what way can (all the wonders ) be recounted ?’. A third 
obl. sing. form, waa, also occurs; thus, waea FA Hat wren, 
‘of what use is pleasure to one destitute of religion?’. This may 
be contracted to aATa, as Wa wla Te, ‘of what use can it be?’. The 
Braj obl. sing., até, is also found in the Ramdyan, as SEQ MITz, 
‘whom wouldst thou serve?’. The plur. forms, nom. aa, obl. 
Tare. Tarere, etc., call for no special remark or illustration. 

228. For the second Interrogative, aa, when used substantively, are 
(@ret) is the usual substitute in the Rémdyan. The Braj forms, @t and 
met, also occur. ft is also found in the obl. sing. ; as gaa Are, ‘for 
what fault’. Ta or T& is used for aa as a mere sign of interrogation ; 
thus, Site Tactaa was tH ATM, ‘will a crow ever live without meat?’. 
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229. For the first Indefinite pronoun, &Te, ATS, Halas, aArat and 
watz are the common substitutes in the Rémdyan. Thus, waras fag 
ta Taq Taearar, ‘was there ever any saint without faith?’. I should 
suppose a nom. Rats or ate must oxist, but have not noticed it. 
The ¥ of is however certainly preserved in the obl. form, waaz, for 
wats, which is also used, as in Rate Area, ‘at any time’. Besides 
the above nom. forms, ## and fg also occur, as in the following; 
CAAA HEA A USA fat, ‘no wise man will call it wrong’; wita aula 
ala az wz, ‘let no one know thisthing’. We also find ®& and war. 

a. In the obl. sing. a variety of forms exist. matatg occurs in the 
following ; warty uifa ana are ara, ‘in no way did he comprehend’. 
aarg,(in the dat. and aco. airgra, \ is also used ; as wets ava Bia az, 
‘do not impute blame to any one’. In the following we have are; 
Sle A Wa tart wel, ‘it cannot in any way be told’; €is lengthened 
metri gratid. An obl. plur. form, @Tg4, exists; thus U4 Ba ATyA Ue, 
‘every one received pan’. 

230. The second Indefinite pronoun, &@, is used in old Puarbi poetry, 
but ag is preferred, often in the augmented Prakritio form, mem. It 
is always indeclinable, as in standard Hindi. Thus, 1H.... Hem jaa 
SITY Wire We, ‘(after) some days Ldm will come and dwell (here)’. 

231. The Reflexive pronoun commonly appears in old Parbi as 
BY or WA; as WTA VE A Ae, ‘(but) that same himself is not’ ; ate 
wig azz, ‘the lord of men himself mounted’. The genitive of the 
reflexive in the same dialect is Maa, as in the following, where wraa 
‘one’s own’, is contrasted with Uz, ‘ another’s; @Ta4 Ut HH wa aq Hrs, 
‘no one heard his own (or) another’s (voice)’. The fem. form is War, 
as Ward tezw, ‘toward mysclf’. The penultimate vowel is sometimes 
lengthened metri gratid, thus, QMavat, Warr. 

a. Frequently, in the Mdmdéyan and other poetry, the Sanskrit inde- 
clinable reflexive pronoun, =, is substituted for ara. Thus, 7@4 urea 
ere <aa, ‘Hari, himself a consuming fire’. Similarly. for the possessive, 
ada, the Sanskrit inseparable possessive particle, S, is often prefixed 
to a word; as Cami Atle Vrs, ‘cutting off (his) head with his own hand’, 

232. For aa a, the gen. of the Honorific pronoun, maa. the asoal 
substitute in old Parbi poctry is Tat; as WTA TH Wat Ua a ETE, | 
not Bharat your majesty’s son ?”’. 

233. The remaining colloquial dialects call for little remark. 
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Observe, that in the Bhojpuri and Riwai dialects the medial @ is 
always pronounced short, thus, @4, yen, HB, henh, ete. 

a. In the modern eastern colloquial dialects, as, e.g., the Avadhi 
and Bhojpari, the word 34, uninflected, is commonly added to the base 
of the obl. plur., instead of @ta, whenever a true plural is intended. 
Thus, Bh., ga wa A=H. H., ea arat &; A, ga va at=H. H., aa 
@rait at, eto. 

6. In some districts in the east, the final consonant &. of Wa and Th, 
is changed by the rustics to 8, giving such forms as 84, Wa, Aa a. as 
ar. eto. 

c. In the Bhojpuri dialect, the longer plural forms, as gaat at, 
"ART WH, etc, are used in preference to the shorter forms, when 
emphasis is intended. To the forms given in the tables, Mr. Beames 
adds @tat and area, for aert (avert), and, in Shihabad, ate €t. for 
eat at (wea). For the plur. of me (=e), Tae is commonly 
employed ; as Taaa UX Bea AT, ‘come houses are burning’. 

234. The Honorific pronoun, TM, is in use throughout the Ganges 
valley, and, so far as I have noticed, is declined as in the standard dialect, 
except, of course, that the postpositions peculiar to each locality are 
appended to the stem. But, in the dialect of Riw4, the nom. sing. is 
guar. This is inflected to ¥, as in Mua Ht—H. H., ara a; but some- 
times the inflection is neglected, as in @aat w=—H. H. ara ae. 

a. Further east, as in Bhojpir, and elsewhere, the word tra or 
Tau, plur. TIeW*, is the substitute for the honorific pronoun ara. It 
follows the declension of substantives. Instead of Tat, tat is also 
sometimes heard. 

b. In the Panjab and the Himalayas the common people are not so partic- 
ular about using the honorific pronoun, and frequently address their supe- 
riors with éwm, when no disrespect is intended. Indeed, so far as the writer’s 
observation has gone, dp is rarely heard from the mountaineers of the Hima- 
layas, except from individuals who may have mingled much with the people 
of the plains. So also the singular, tz, is freely used among the same people, 
when in the Ganges valley we would only hear the plural, tum. 

200. In the following paradigms, the inflected form of the genitives is not 


given, but may be readily learned from the rules for the dialectic inflection of 
adjectives and substantive venitives. 


N. B. For the plural, the word arg, or, in the eastern dialects, @a@, may be 
added to the nom. and then declinca throughout. 
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TABLE V: DIALECTIC 
1lsT PERSONAL 


Mico Ry hy a ee raj ry 

N. | 3% 4. 4, Ut, et ¥ 7% 

_ | aie, are." 

Ac. | Wa are. ea wT e 

D. | ear. | at a. wat a were 
flag. (wa [wa [EF = es 
~~ 
Ss N 
Blab. | gaa. | afS |RI Sig jane 

G aa Arr Ar sai ae 

a a [aria ae (ATR 
L | eee | Pee [awa |S fee fee 
x | <a ea. cd cS 
e Sai. 
Ga va at wet, vera 

p” | erat. | en ar, ulin St |aat\* | aeterc je 
ea, vat 
sjAg [wma [ema lee emia | vat. 
or) 
. a. | <a. vat at Tai, vetat 
“Ab. | eae wie oa nett? setact te. 

G. | war. | wart | gare. id pl a 


L. wf. a ha bash’ cea otf arial are 


* These forms are also used, more rarely, with the postpositions. A 
either of the postpositions may be added to either of the forms covered by 
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PRONOMINAL DECLENSION. 
PRONOUN; Hete., ‘J’. 


= ‘ c ce x3 
< Ks S 3 RS 5 
FA a. a. a. aa. ea. 
i alas a aT aT. niet ; enn} 
4 ara. we. | oie gar (OEE. Th. 
Ha. aa a Wanling.|Wanting. |Wanting. 
ar “a 
. os (2. at Tare @. 
wa fal} mon EN aa. |categ, [Sarat 
at at. | a. a. sf war. pis 


tl # at. Sire! cafe) bl waa. | wan a. 


ae 


a _ va, ea. | ea. we erat 

eis a. |eaqa. | va. Wanting.| Wanting. | Wanting. 
wae ote TH (aa) ba wa, FO a je 
<a = = ea (are). eta, [wen CAT Fi. 


bracket between the pronominal bases and the postpositions indicates that 
the bracket. 
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TABLE VI: DIALECTIC 


2ND PERSONAL 


S ‘S .s < 
_ Ry ~ = ay | 
: nD EEN (eee eens EI OE ap SUTTER eee eee 
N. |¥ B. gaa. w, we. 
Ac. | "are. Ti fe 
D. |Rra. ata. | a at a 
; a 
: Ag. |aa @ 3. 5 2. ef 
tai: (aed af? eG ls 
wo g a an} Hye 
GQ. |aa az. att WRT 
a a a. a) are. 
L. |W a an a az, 2 a wu, 
N. | aa. aa a. 
Ao. | ae me. 
° i) sta 
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PRONOMINAL DECLENSION. 


PRONOUN; @, etc., ‘thow’. 


= rs 3 \o ES 
= ‘S$ ay = ‘s S 
: : . 8 : = 
S hy S x Re FQ 
ee 


St a be mE | rat ane gee a 


are 7 = : iy Wanting. |Wanting.| Wanting. 
2 alt a. [rat 
ome ale ela). a rat, que dt. 


a | 
ark wt. | 72a. mie nay ft Be gen fi 


SD eS 


Ta, Tew. area. 
Wa, Waa Ga. ae. WT. ae. ae. 
a. aaa. 
qa am jean. | Sate. nie Bias 
a Sealer. | re (ae). | Sra fe Se gers 
: Wanting. | Wanting. 
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TABLE VII: DIALECTIC 
PROXIMATE DEMONSTRATIVE 


- Ws Z, 
Fles@eel .« ff 
— | eg Bo te | « Ee ¥s 2 
“x Sx, ae =. E 
lard ia | 2 By |; 
S| EE lt Ete | 2 Es Fe z 
© 
P= 
' ak es *% « | 6 
S|, 5 | & EEE EEE 3 
i Pe £5 
S| P €e Ge | ow Est &' 
: be le ee 
~ | £ BE F | ESE & 
#42 2 is 2 2 
| "UVIOQONIG | “IvanTg 
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PRONOMINAL DECLENSION. 
PRONOUN; ay, etc., ‘this’. 


Bhojpurt. 


Ry 
baa) 


Garhwali} Kumdont. | Old Pirbi.| Avadhi. Riv 


@H, at. =| i, at. ba bi 7 7’. at. vy, 2, @. 


one 5 | ait, ate, ote (are).; & an. hg as. 


VE 4. aia ete, ote. Wanting. | Wanting. | Wanting. 


—ene== oe Ee ee 


a a a wa, z. YZ, Wee 2 
aA ware, €e 

a ea , Wa QAR 

i ote oe al all (art) Qt ait re oe _ ta 
Iq 

ua waoséa ¥a. Wanting. | Wanting. | Wanting. 


ag, etc., ‘that’, ‘he’, ‘she’, ‘it’. 


| 


aw. at. ai. =< ae. WT, ZH, =. 
a Bah. Sel ary). fara. ate ate. | SMe, 
a a. ala lth Winting:. \ Wanting: Waning 
_ 4,8, dat) a. 

oo oF le hee) Sr gat, wre ate, | 
& a. bbl Wanting. | Wanting. | Wanting. 
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TaBLE VIII: DraLectic 
RELATIVE PRONOUN; 


H. Hindt.| Kanawit.| =Bray. Marvdrt. | Mewédri. 


“I 


a : ar Fer 4 
dD” |feva. | ar 
: 
Ela. faa, | Sa 
G. | Tee ar. a 
nla ja 
ip ref Facet 


i 


CORRELATIVE PRONOUN; 


Br, feet. sm. | Bt, aa. m. 
N. | & er. a Tawt. 7. | Tea. i 
1A fare jae 
<|D. Tag @t. | at tar aT tat | ferent” walt 2. 
) 
Z Ag. | faa @. aT @. fem. walt. 


ee 
G. | fae ar. Fateh, ra vee. wan fe 


ar, &. Br, Tere. 


aT ar 
| Ferm Etat Fae fata. [at (2. 
E D. ee rev a mt 
wat 
at 
eat 
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PRONOMINAL DECLENSION. 
a, etc., ‘who’, ‘which’. 


Garhicalt.| Kumdont.| Old Purbt. | Avadht. Riwat. |Bhojpurt. 


a. a, @. (| &, 3, waa. | 8,nem, Sia.) wae. 


a 
Tare [Pat | BE ae ae fa ee rr, 


WE 4. aa ll oe. Wanting. | Wanting. | Wanting. 
Tate, atw. waa 
wea. (Rar. | a ae. @ RT. war ee (Terenz. ) 
ae Ebel {od bs I (ea |) ee 
a jaa Ja a. ae. | Fa. 
@, Taare. ae “ 
wy ute. si Tara Toree (are). a ae ram | 
a a. baitls a et rare Wanting. | Wanting. 


ar, etc., ‘that’, ‘the same’. 
at. ar. agaaer. | ace,am. war | (a) 


waa - 
OR ng, | Rema. RT ey) aor, | ear fate, | TS, 
: t Cale 


Wanting. | Wantiug. 


a mt. 


a. 


Wanting. 


Wanting. 
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TABLE IX : DIALECTIC 


1sT INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN ; 


H. Hindt.| Kanawjt.| Bray. Marwari. Mewcart. 


N. | enra. ar. &RT, eRT. 
ne 
3 Ac. THe. Tare "BRITS. 
° D. | Tae ar. | at "| aT at. 
D AA 
~ TATS e 
Ag. | Tad @. = fs wl 8 


ib Fat ae | ew S. wai(? [wate 
Ag. wee faa a era fa. = hal 


lsT INDEFINITE PRONOUN ; 


N. | are. fara ara] BTS HUE | are. are, war 
x 

S|Ao. | s ; aat 2. 
SD. Ee mare wat. ayat 2. ay 2 
7) 

[As fad a. STS mre 4. | ait. ang 


| me | 
2ND INTERROGATIVE and 2ND INDEFINITE 


ly. fem. few fewer lake. | ete 


~ 
SA | ana a. fart ar. fartat. fqara. | fare. 


Sige [ag lag a&, att, | att, 


PRONOUNS. 


PRONOMINAL DECLENSION 
ara, etc., ‘who’, ‘what’. 


Garhwalt. Kumdont. 
ant. ait, Bat. 
RE Se. R Hae. 
Ra | RA. 
at. ar. 

. om CT | 
al ora. qa meri 
A 
Rad 
a 1h fa 


are. | ar, & 
need 
wea. |Ra. , 
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Old Purbt. deadht. | Riwdt. | Bhojpuri. 
Tare Ae. Ae. are c 
Raa, Ha. | Hh RT aT} He. ee 
, maT. wae 
pois mi Wanting. |Wanting. | Wanting. 
wat. Ri. AT. oss 
Tait Tenre (aie). 
Tarr. ali ath 
Tae. Wanting. | Wanting. 
ae. ATA wa he oe 
Ty, RY. ake RA iar me A 
fi | 
eames. ag fare i, | aE a. 
*ATETE. 1 OR. RIPET oh. rN 
ATE ATE (HE). | a 
ts Wanting. | Wanting. | Wanting. 
| 


PRONOUNS; eam, etc., ‘what?’ ae, ‘any, some’. 


aT. 


oat. | aren, Te, aAT [sr mATa. | exe. tat. 
| ) Th. 7 
wat. Tet ally aAT. mY le. 
| RR. we, HSA. Re. ae. _— 
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236. Observe, that whenever, in the above tables, we have a final 
short vowel, in poetry this vowel may, metri gratid, be optionally 
lengthened, so that we may have, e.g., such forms as wret, wet, ary, 
for SITS, Sre, cary. 

237. Observe further that Anusrdr is freely inserted or omitted in 
all the above pronouns, both in the terminations and, less frequently, 
in the pronominal base. Thus, e.g., we have Sta, erat, @re, at, for 
Qa, Hat, Wrz, ar, etc., etc. It has not been thought necessary to 
give all such trifling variations in detail. 


238. Occasionally, for the aco. postposition, at, the postposition 
we, (also written ar¥, at¥, até and arey,) is used in construction 
with the genitive. Thus we find 4 a¥, ve & a¥, for the aco, a 
&l, 38 BI. Ate is also sometimes added, like #, directly to the 
inflected base. Thus in the Marwari play of Hira and Ranjd, we 
have #7 8... 1 "Te, ‘(they) will give thee the secret’. 

a. The postpositions @ and at are occasionally found, even in 
standard Hindi, in construction with the genitive of the pronouns, 
thus Az H, A@ az, at BR Uz, etc.* 


239. In the gen. sing. of the Ist and 2nd pers. pronouns, besides 
the forms given in the tables, the Mairs use erat and @at.t Also 
observe, that in both co//oquial Marwari and Mewéari, Wt (masc.) and 
wT or at (fem.) are uniformly employed for aw, ‘ this’, and @ (masc.) 
and at (fem.) for ag, ‘that’. The distinction of gender is preserved 
in the nom. sing. only. Of the former pronoun, the regular obl. 
sing. is ¥ in both these dialects. In the colloquial of Mérw&r and 
Mewdar the relative is very commonly used for the correlative pro- 
noun. = 

240. To the forms given in the above table, may be added the 
following; some of which I am unable to assign to any specific time 
or locality. Many of these are no doubt to be regarded as mere 


variations in spelling. 


* Compare the Marwari idiom noticed in § 144. 
¢ For the pronunciation of the first diphthong, @t, in these forms, 


see § 25. 
t The student will note the difference here indicated between the colloquial 


of Marwar and the Marwari of the plays. (§ 216.) 
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a %= H, ‘1’, is evidently a shortened form of the MérwAri ¥.° 
An abbreviated form, @&, for the obl. sing., AIT’, is sometimes used 
by Chand. ‘waa very rarely occurs as a nom. plur. for ¥A or €A Ata. 
Chand makes the obl. plur. of the Ist and 2nd personal pronouns 
ware and qave. But wa and aa with the postpositions, are also 
employed. 

b. &a and @ are sometimes substituted for @ or gy, ‘ thou’. In 
western Hindi, I have met with a gen. sing. of this pronoun, @€t, 
for @1; as, ¢.g., Tae aarerrat dat "tu, ‘let the wife of the Mogul take 
thy hand’. A Prakritic gen. sing., ww, (for Sk. aa,) is now and 
then used in archaic Hindi. 

c. In the nom. sing. of the proximate demonstrative ay, the follow- 
ing variant forms occur, viz. ;— ae, ae, Tae, ¥z, tz, tig, 2, ve. Of 
these, the last three appear, in some cases, to be merely emphatic 
forms. In the east, ¥ and @ are also heard. In the obl. plur., we 
find €f4 and €-@. 

d. In the declension of the remote demonstrative, aw, &¥ occurs 
in the nom. sing., and, in the obl. sing., @t is sometimes found for @f, 
and arg, for atte. For the obl. sing., 34, rustic Mohammedans some- 
times substitute aa. It occurs also in the following from the Mar. 
Play of Gopt Chand; art aat wR vara, ‘fix (your) thoughts on him’. 
In the obl. plur., 3a, at and saat are found for the dat., wee; and 
Ga. in the case of the agent, for 3 @. 

e. Variant forms of the correlative pronoun are, in the nom. sing., 
Sra, Sra and Siw, for St. The latter two are emphatic forms. In the 
obl. sing., fa and fag occur, for Tate; I have also met with a gen. 
sing., @taat, —Taw wl, which evidently belongs to the S.W. at alone 
is used as gen. sing. in the following ; @#at ata at wre, ‘what ie his 
name 2, (P. S.Ch. IX.) A nom. plur. @, for H.H., 1, is used 
colloquially between Allahabad aud Benares. fsrata is found for the 


ee 


* ¥ is said by Prof. Eastwick, (Vocabulary to Prem Sdyar, sub voc.), to be 
used 3 in the obl. sing. with the postposition &. in the following Arrdh Chau- 
pai; gat eh z ura cet ware. But z, in this place, is in fact the Braj emphat- 
ic particle. = et; and @ is a Braj form of the conjunctive pe wz (from 
the verb @xaT), which isin High Hind{ added directly to aut, making aaiaat. 
We therefore render,—‘ how (then) remained my honor?’ Lrishua to Zt ulemint, 


P. 8.—Ch. LXI. 
18 
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obl. plur., Far€t, of the relative. faa, for fae®, and ara, for the obl. 
plur., Taa, of the correlative, also occur in literary Hindi. 

Sf. For the nom. sing. of the interrogative, ata, we find in the 
‘Chrestomathie’ of Prof. De Tassy, card, ara and wa. An obl. 
sing. and plur., ata, for fa. is found in western Hindi. area 
and wre occur, for the indefinite, @re, and wea, wire aud we. for 
ae. wre and ag belong to the west. For the Braj interrogative, 
ST, AT, we sometimes have M*t, and in the obl. sing., RT, 
for wre. 

g. As the nom. sing. of the reflexive pronoun, wr, [ have met with 
wa. With this same pronoun, is evidently to be connected a Mar. 
nom. plur. form, wrmat. Inthe only place, however, where I have 
met with it, ¥& would have been used in standard Hindi. In the 
obl. forms of this pronoun, «is often substituted for a after p, as, ¢.g., 
in was, obl. plur., for wre. 

241. In the translation of the N. T. into Bhagelkhandi Hindi,* 
the following peculiar pronominal forms occur. The nom. plur. of 
the Ist personal pronoun is ware, and the obl. plur., waq. Of the 
2nd personal pronoun, the nom. plur. is Fawr’, and the obl. plur., 
fawity. @ and u®@ are both found in both the nom. and obl. plur. of 
the proximate demonstrative. @@ also ocours as nom. sing. The 
plural of this and other pronouns, is sometimes formed with 3@, ‘all’, 
as in other eastern dialects; thus, 3 watq a, H.H., ea arat a. The 
nom. plur. of the remote demonstrative, ag (aw), is @, and the obl. 
plur., always arga. The relative and correlative make the obl. plur., 
Taay, Tatq. The interrogative is #Tq; the nom. and obl. sing. are 
alike. The remaining pronominal forms correspond closely to the 
Braj. All the obl. forras above given, are used with the postpositions, 
which for the most part are the same as in Braj. But @tis used for &. 


PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

242. Besides the above pronouns many pronominal ad- 
jectives occur. They may nearly all be used either as 
adjectives or as pronouns. Two series, the one expressive 
of quantity, the other of kind, are formed from the five 
pronominal elements noted in §191. When used substan- 


* Baptist Mission Press, Serampore, 1821. 
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tively, they all follow, in standard Hindi, the first variety 
of masculine declension ; when used adjectively, they follow 
the laws for the inflection of Tadbhava adjectives in wm, 
and are thus inflected to z, masc., and @, fem. The follow- 
ing tables exhibit, first the standard forms, and then the 
dialectic forms of each series :— 


TABLE X: PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 


@ 
nN 
3 
= ADJECTIVES OF QuaNTITY. ApsectTives oF Kinp. 
5 | 
fa¥ 
waar ind, Po 
"aq | ‘this much’. Wet aisd, ‘such’, ‘like this’. 
wm iid, 
JAaAT nind, 
wa ‘that much’. @8t waisd, ‘such’, ‘like that’. 
swt outta, | 
Paar jifnd, a 
Ta | ‘as much’. Bat saisd, ‘like which’, ‘as 
Tort jittd, 
Taaat titnd, 
Ta ‘so much’. @et éaisd, ‘like that’, ‘so’. 
faa tittd, 
Taneant Aitnd, ) 
THR ‘how much ?’, | Rat kaisd, ‘like what?’, ‘how ?’. 
Fouad kitta, j 


243. Besides the forms given in Table XI, the following additional 
modifications of some of these pronominals occur, ris. :— for SAAT, 
earrm, aaa, aera ; for Ten, Taxa, Ren, Ren, THA; and for Tern, Foren. 
The following forms also are occasionally used in literature, viz. :— 
@, 8, They are respectively equivalent to Fern, Tae, fareer. 

a. The Sanskrit forms, ten. VaTsy, =Val, uIgy, — Sar, mgw.—AaT, 
and RIS, = HST, are occasionally used in poetry. For a and 


aig we also find Wem and &Tgy. 
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H Hindi. | Kanai. 


TABLE XI: DraxueEctic Forms 


Braj, 


Waa. 
ew. waar. 
.: SAAT 
s 
: Toear 
: 
E | feeen. 
E Tat. Tereratr 
Tereratr. 
TART. Tare. 
ar. ar. 
8 at aat. 
i 
5 
z Aart Bar 
B 
5 
a ast ar. 
RAT. 


* Anuavar optionally added. {Iam unable to assign these forms with 


to belong to the east. 


weat.* 
eat. 


saat. 


Foreratt. 


he. 


4 4 0 
Marwari. 


Warr. 


wart. 


WaT. 


Mewért. 


4 


# 


Ber. 
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OF THE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 


Old Miscellane- 
Garhialt.| poy, Avadht. Riwdi. |Bhojpurt.lous eastern 
Purbi. ; 
Jorms.t 


VaAAT, VHA. | TAA, TATA. = ZAK, VAR. 
VTTH. ZAR. 


ate nit te Seah. 
Saat, Ra. | saat, saa. | _- —_ : 
Wea. STA. SUTAR. wm. Tam: 


oe aces. | aries, || HR) 
‘ aera, Reve. | career, saver. | seven. enitens een 
° FATIH. TRAAH. (AcKh. 


er, las. | we. faa, fe. | tea, 
wat. 
m7. ae. aS. ATA, AT. RIA. 


certainty to any particular time or lucality; but, from analogy, they appcar 
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244. Besides the above, the following words also are 
used as pronominal adjectives. Those which terminate 
in wt follow the declension of Tadbhava nouns or adjectives 
inflected tox. The others, when used substantively, are 
declined like the second variety of masc. nouns; when used 
adjectively, they are indeclinable. 


wa ek, Sone’. WX aur, ‘other’, ‘more’. 
Zaq disrd, ‘another’, ‘the other’. @¥a dbahul, ‘much’, ‘many’. 
a ) 

atat donon, ‘both’. ae kai, 


‘several’, ‘how many?’. 
Br sara, ‘all’, ‘the whole’. @ kai, 


wasath, ‘all’, ‘the whole’. Taw nis, ‘self’, ‘own’. 


har, ‘every’. Uare pardi, ‘another person’. 


245. wa ek, strictly speaking, is a cardinal numeral, and 
yaa disra, anordinal. wg, ‘one’, when used pronominally, 
is usually followed by yeu, ‘the other’, in the succeeding 
clause; as ee tam geu tet ‘ek hansta, dusra rota tha, 
‘one was laughing, the other was crying’. 

a. Sometimes we itself follows in the second clause, when 
the first wa should be rendered ‘one’, the second, ‘another’. 
Thus, wa ae wa ae Heat a ek yah, ek wah kahta tha, ‘one 
was saying this, another that’. 

b. When ya follows wm in the same clause, the two 
have a reciprocal force; as @ wa gat a ana ¥ we ek disre ko 
marte hain, ‘they are beating one another’. wa is indeclin- 
able in the plural. 

; 246. arat donon, ‘both’, is declinable in the plur. only, 
thus Nom. arat donon, Acc. arat &t donon ko, etc. 

247. 3a sab, ‘all’, ‘every’, commonly aspirates the final a 
in the oblique plural ; thus, Acc. aat @ sabhon ko, Gen. 
ai at sabhon kd, etc. But sat, also, rarely occurs. 
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a. When used in the singular, as 3@ wt sab ko, ‘to all’, it denotes 
‘all’ considered as a unity, ‘the whole’; in the plural, it represents 
‘all’ as a plurality, ‘every’, ‘every one’. 

248. The Persian adjective wt har, ‘every’, though not 
very common in classic Hindi, is found even in the Prem 
Sdgar, and is freely used in the colloquial. It may there- 
fore be fairly regarded as belonging to the lancuage. It 
is never used substantively. Compounded with we ek, it 
means ‘every one’ or ‘every single’, and is used either as a - 
substantive or adjective, thus, ex wa ara har ek dyd, ‘every 
one came’; yx we ux har ek ghar, ‘every single house’. 


249. wrx au, when used substantively, and followed by 
no other pronominal in the next clause, always signifies 
‘more’; as q& Br at mujhe aur do, ‘give me more’. But 
when used adjectively, it may mean either ‘more’ or 
‘another’, as the context may determine. Thus q@ an qara 
a mujhe aur andj do, ‘give me more grain’; but ae azarae’ 
yah aur bat hai, ‘this is another matter’. 

a. When @ is repeated in two successive clauses, the 
first is to be rendered ‘one’, and the second, ‘another’. Thus 
ue ara a 8 ae we yah bat aur hai wah aur hai, ‘this is 
one thing, that is another’. 

250. Besides aga, ‘much’, we meet the intensive forms, 3geaT 
bahuterd, and @yA Bt bahut sd, ‘very much’, ‘very many’. 

a. Colloquially, ara is also added to aga, ‘many’, with an intensive 
force; thus ga SI is equivalent to the colloquial English idiom, 
‘a great deal’. This use of QTa is only colloquial. In Panjabi it is 
employed much more extensively. 

251. we kat or & kai as an adjective means ‘several’; 
when used as a pronoun, it must be rendered ‘how many ?’. 
It cannot take the postpositions. Thus, #& wea are kai 
purush de, ‘several men came’; & we kai cde, ‘how many 
came?’. Where in English ‘several’ has a pronominal 
force, it must be rendered in Hindi by we wa had ek or 
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faaa wa Aitne ek; as me wa & kai ek hain, ‘there are several’. 
But a @ hut hain, would be interrogative,—‘how many are 
there >’. m@ wa kat ek, and faa we kitne ek, however, 
may also be used adjectively in the same sense ; as frart wa 
te & kitne ek per hain, ‘ there are several trees’. 

a. The pronominal adjective faa kitne is also used in the 
sense of ‘some’, ‘several’, both substantively and adjective- 
ly. Thus, aet feat we at are wahan kitne bhat bhi ae, 
‘several bards also came’; Teaat at aa @ kitnon ka mat hai, 
‘it is the opinion of some’. 

252. Tra nij, ‘own’, may be used asa pronoun, the person 
referred to being determined by the context; as fra xr x 
nij ka ghar hat, ‘it 1s (my, his, etc.) own house’, faa aig vtra 
atte arat niz buddhi bharosa mohi naht, ‘I have no confid- 
ence in my own wisdom’. Or it may be added to possessive 
genitives of both nouns and pronouns, in the sense of the 
English ‘own’, as ag wren at fre wa 2 wah raja ka nij putra 
hai, ‘he is the king’s own son’; ag #2 fra gern ® yah mert 
nij pustak hat, ‘this is my own book’; ag waa fra ax am 
wah apne nij ghar gaya, ‘he went to his own house’. 

253. ware parat, ‘another’s’, is properly a possessive adjec- 
tive. It may be used either with or without a noun; thus, 
ue ure are yah parai ka hai, ‘this is another’s’; are eat 
pardt strt, ‘another’s wife’. 

254. The words aaa sakal (Sk. ¢+ma), and sae samast 
both signify ‘all’. They are rarely, if ever, used as nouns. 

255. The following dialectic variations of the above pronominals 
occur, v/z.: for TH, BR and wa; for qa, Br. zat, K. zat, Old Par. 
qa, Fa; for atat, Br. @rat, M. aa, Old Par. qx. ret. zat ; for SIT, 
Br. artt, K. att; for ga, Br. aa, gaz, Old Par. eat; for Wr, Old 
Pir. wat; for aa, Br. aera, Old Par. BEAR. aaa ; in GarhwSl Titer, 
and in Marwér @1@, @7at, Ate, arzra, and Arwat are the substitutes 
foraga. For ae, Mér. has @&. For saa, Br. gives faq, and the 
Rémdyan Bar (nom. plur.). For farat wa, the Mérw4ri has Farertar. 
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256. The following pronouns are Sanskrit. The most of them, as 
compared with the foregoing, are of rare occurrence in the colloquial, 
but are more frequent in literature, especially in poetry. 


BRQ mNyd, ‘other’. @%  bahu, 

; ace be ‘much’, 
UL apar, another’. HE -bhiri, 
WAR anuk, ‘a certainone’. am yug, 
waa ubhaya, ‘both’. ama yugal, ‘both’. 
TRara kimapi, ‘any’. Wa yugina, 
UW opar, ‘another’, ‘other’. 3ea sarvy, ‘all’. 
TeUaR pratyek, ‘each’, 


257. wu, as also the more common corrupted form, wr, is ‘another’, 
in the sense of ‘a different one’, like the Greek heteros; but Wat is 
‘another’, numerically, like the Greek al/os. Thus, Wa @y wet, 
‘he went to another country’; aré wTa sats, ‘there is no other expe- 
dient ’; but wax @a 9a, ‘hear another reason!’ In many words at 
not only denotes ‘another’, as UX @ra, ‘another’s fault’, but, especially 
in compounds, suggests that other as distant: as, ¢.g., WW, ‘a foreign 
country’; u<era, ‘the other world’. 

258. The related words, aa, gaa, aw, ‘both’, ‘the two’, strictly 
speaking, are all nouns, meaning ‘a pair’; but they are practically 
pronominal adjectives, as will appear from the following examples: 
aa ywara, ‘the two kings’; UNA ATA AAT at, ‘from both eyes a 
stream of water flowed’; Saurta aia STIX &, ‘joining my two hands’. 
Examples of the use of the other Sanskrit pronominals are the follow- 
ing : Baa WUT sara, ‘both a boundless ocean’; Taata waraa aret, 
‘there is not any need’; Maa Heal @, ‘a certain person says’; ATaR 
Taa, ‘every day’. 

259. uta, (indeclinable,) is occasionally used as a pronominal 
adjective ; thus, Dia Maat Hut WH Mit, ‘the story of each incarnation 
of the Lord’. ag and uff, ‘much’, are both equivalent to aga, and, 
like most of these Sanskrit pronominals, are chiefly used in poetry. 


CoMPOUND PRONOUNS. 


260. The relative pronoun may be compounded with the 
correlative or the indefinite pronouns. Each member is 
then inflected, but the postposition is added to the last only, 
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Thus, with 81, we have Tare Tae ar jis tis kd, ‘whosesoever’; with 
ATR, At ATE jo kof, ‘whoever’; Fas Taat Rt jis kisi ko, ‘whomever’; 
With qe, & HB jo kuchh, ‘ whatever’. 

a. In the Rémdyan a similar Sanskrit compound occurs, in the 
phrase, &4 aa fare, ‘in whatever way’, where &@ aa, ( for da aa, ) 
is in the instr. sing. 

261. Other compounds are formed with @r aur, ‘ other’; 
as nx ae aur kuchh, ‘something else’; tr &e aur kot, ‘some 
one else’; Wr ara aur kaun, ‘who else?’. Wea aur kya, ‘what 
else?’, is colloquially used as a reply of strong affirmation.* 

a. Sometimes @x occupies the second place, but the 
compound has then a different meaning; as a@ré Me Kod aur, 
‘some other’; ag @x kuchh aur, ‘some more.’ 

b. The pronominal, wea, ‘other’, is compounded with itself in the 
form weatea (Sk. Wratea), ‘each other’, ‘mutual’; but this is rare in 
Hindi. The two are occasionally written separately, thus; Weat Ww 
miia @, ‘with mutual love’. 

262. The particle at sd, (infl. 8 se, a s¢,) may be added to 
the nom. form of a@ra, thus; ara at kaun sa, lit., ‘what like?’; 
ae ara attg 2 wah kaun sa per hai, ‘what tree is that ?’, 7.e., 
‘what kind of a tree”; but ag ara tiga @ wah kaun sahib hai, 
‘what gentleman is that ?’. 

a. The same affix is added, colloquially, in the east at least, to the 
relative, 14, and correlative, Ara, making 8a St, aa ST; and in the 
Dofb to the demonstratives, 7g and ag, making @¥ at, ag a. But 
I have never met these forms in literature. 

6. In old eastern poetry, however, the equivalent affix wa is added 
to the inflected base of the demonstratives, thus; ¥4 3a, ¥-™ 3a, 
‘like this’; 34 wa, gee aa, ‘like that’, or ‘like him’. 

c. For &t4 1, the Mewéri has eat, fem., et, as in the following; 
ena arg at 2 ath, —aa a Aq A AA A HRT, ‘what man told you ?’. 


263. The indefinite pronouns are also compounded with 


*In Garhwal, aur alone is used, with a peculiar intonation, in the same 
sense of a strong affirmative. 
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wa sab ; as wa @re sab kot, ‘every one’, wa qe sab kuchh, 
‘everything’. Before #ré, ex har may be used instead of 
wa, in the same sense. 

264. A peculiar indefinite is formed by repeating the in- 
definite pronoun with the negative particle, a, interposed ; 
as are a are kof na kot, ‘some one or other’; ay a ae kuchh 
na kuchh, ‘some thing or other’. In the former case, both 
members are inflected in the oblique cases, but the post- 
position is added only to the second; as feat a feat at @a 
hist na kist ka khet, ‘the field of some one or other’. 


265. @@% is idiomatically added to various pronouns and pronomi- 
nals to give them an indefinite sense; it is then often scarcely capable 
of translation. Thus, wa Gat ae ti, ‘what we shall be’; aga ae, 
‘a great deal’. Similar are uy ae, Tarerat ae, eto. 

266. The following pronominals belong rather to Urdé than to 
Hindi, but as they will be found in some modern Hindi books, they 
are enumerated here. 


I 
QTe (20, warar bw, ‘a certain one’. 
‘some’. us 
6 9 
Ta .4), mq (OS, the whole’. 
az 25, ‘other’, ‘different’. W& sis, ‘many’, ‘several’. 


267. Of these, all are Arabic, except Wa, which is Persian. az is 
sometimes used as a negative prefix, especially in the compound, 
He writes ( > 3), ‘absent’, ‘not present’. qearat is always pro- 
nounced fuldnd. Although it belongs rather to Urdi than to 
Hindi, still it is often heard from Hindi speaking people, especially 
in some parts of Oude, where, in a dialectic form, Gaat, it is 
often used, instead of the remote demonstrative, for a third personal 
pronoun. 


Origin of the Pronominal forms. 


968. It is impossible, within the limits of the present work, to discuss in 
every detail. all the very numerous variations of the Hindi pronouns. We can 
only briefly indicate the probable origin of the more common forms. In the 
nom. sing., maig or mep, of the lst personal pronoun, we probably have the Sk. 
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instr. sing., mayd, Prak. mai, transferred tothenom. The ne, therefore, which 
is added to main, in the case of the ag., in High Hindf, is really superfluous, 
and in Marwari and the Old Pirbi, maiz, alone and properly, denotes that case. 
The same remarks, mutatis mutandis, apply to tain, the Braj nom. sing. of the 
2nd personal pronoun. 

- @. Besides the Ist pers. nom. sing., maig, from a labial theme, the Braj pre- 
sents a form, haun or hon, which has arisen from the corresponding Sk. aham, 
through Prak. forms, ahamam, hamam, haam or haum. In the Mar. han or 
hun, we have the same word, with the common reduction of the diphthong, 
(§75.) The corresponding Me. mhzn, I would attribute to the theme sma, 
which appears in the Sk. base, asmad, and is also the base of the Sk. plur. 
declension of this pronoun. It presupposes a Prak. form, asmakam, after the 
analogy of the Prak. twmakam, for Sk. tvam, H. tu. This theme, sma, in 
Prakrit, regularly became mha ($97) ; so that from asmakam, k being rejected, 
we would have amdaam, and thence, as above, mhaun, mhunp. With the same 
theme, sma, I would connect the Bh. nom. sing., ham, m and h having been 
transposed and a inserted between them. 

269. The nom. sing., tz, of the 2nd person, has arisen from the Sk. nom. 
sing., vam. The final nasal is preserved in the Mar. and Old Purbf, én or 
tun. But I am inclined to regard the tu in tu ne, ag., as a gen. from the Sk. 
tava, through the Prak. tua. The Av. and R. nom. sing., dayaz, points to the 
Sk. inst. sing, fvayd, as its original. An analogous derivation may be suggested 
for the R. 1st pers. sing, mayan. 

a. The Bh. nom. sing., tuzh, is a weakened form of tumh, for tushma, the 
base of the plur. in standard Hindi, where the theme ¢u has received, like the 
pronominal themes, a and yz, in Sanskrit, the increment sia. In the Me. 
and Mar., thzin, we have apparently a transfer of the aspirate of tumh from the 
end to the beginning of the syllable, as in §97. 

270. The obl. sing. forms, mujh, tujh, have their immediate origin in the 
Prak. genitives sing., majjha, tujjha, for mah, tuh. Prof. Lassen (Inet. Ling. 
Prac. §50) gives an apposite example of this change in the Prak. root, lijjh, for 
Sk. lik. The form mah occurs in the Ramdyan, and must be referred to a 
Prak. gen. sing, masya (?) for Sk. mama; and, by analogy, tuh, to a Prak, gen., 
tusya (P) for Sk. tava, formed after the analogy of the other Sanekrit pro- 
nominal genitives. . 

a. Braj, Kanauji, Avadh{ and some other dialects present in the personal pro- 
nouns, the obl. sing. themes, mo, to. These also are true genitives, and are so 
used by Chand. (Vid. §224,a.) Thoir immediate original is to be found in the 
Prak. genitives sing., mahu (and tahe?), which again, through the common 
change of s to h, may be compared with the Br. pron. genitives, jdsu, tdsu. In 
this sw Prof. Lassen judges that we have the Sk. possessive, sva. (Inst. Ling. 
Prac. §175, 6.) The R. obl. sing. themes, mva, tvd, will be considered in §283, 
The analogy of the Braj leads us toascribe a similar origin to the Me. obl. sing, 
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themes, mho, tho, from Prak. bases, asmaka, tusmaka, to which, as above sugeest- 
ed, we may suppose that the possessive sva, (Prak 82, hu,) was originally added. 

271. In the Mar. forms, Ist pers., mhaiz, 2nd pers., tain or thain, we have a 
true instr. sing., with which the abl. postposition, sn, must be regarded as in 
grammatical construction, as would be its original, sam, in Sanskrit. I should 
suppose, however, that the same forms in the loc., mhain mdhai, thain wpart, 
etc., must be regarded as accusatives, for I have found no instance of the Sk. 
snadhye and upart in construction with the instr. case, but only with the gen. 
or acc. In the later Prakrit, the pronominal termination ain is found in the 
acc., instr. and loc. Thus the analogous Prakrit forms, tay, ain, are either 
acc., instr. or loc. After the same analogy, probably, may be explained the G. 
and Ku. obl. forms, main, men, tvai, as Prakrit instr. or acc. sing. forms in 
grammatical construction with the postpositions. 

272. In the genitive mhdrau, the suffix may have becn originally added, as 
somctimes in Prakrit, to the base itself, mha; in which case, the long ¢ has 
arisen from the elision of the & of the original karauw (karakah), the earlier 
form being, doubtless, mhakarao, whence mhauarao, mhdrau. But in the acc. 
and dat. forms, ma nat, mha nat, ta nai, tha nai, as there is no lengthening of the 
final vowel of the theme, I infer that the theme here is an abraded case-form, 
probably the gen. So in the Me. gen., mhauro, or mhazulo, as also in the 
eastern gen. mor, the original suffix (karakah or kalakah) was apparently 
added to the genitive. The same remark may be made of the genitives, 
merd, terd, etc., in which the affix has been added to the Sanskrit genitives, 
me, te. Inthe Bh. obl. sing. forms, hamard, tuhard, we have, as in mo, 
mzjh, etc., @ modern genitive taken as a new theme of the oblique cases. We 
would have expected, as in other dialects, hamdrd, tuhdard; the shortening of 
the vowel is possibly to be explained by reference to the accent (?). The h 
of tuhard, as in all the plur. forms of the pers. pronouns, represents the a of 
snia; by which is formed from tu, the increased base, tusma. 

a. The remaining sing. forms, mohi, tohi, etc., of the personal pronouns, 
will be best considered when we shall deal with the analogous forms, jdhi, 
tahi, etc., of the remaining pronouns, 

273. Most of the dialects present ham, as the nom. plur. of the Ist person- 
al pronoun. This has arisen, by transposition of the consonants and loss of 
the plur. termination, from the regular Prak. nom. plur., mhe, which is 
still the nom. plur. in Marwari. ‘This Prak. nom., mhe (anhe}, evidently stands 
for an earlier form, asme, for the regular Sk. nom. plur, vayam, in which 
the theme, asma, of the Sk. obl. plur., asmdn, asmadbhih, ete, was assumed 
also into the nom., and the plur. termination, i, added after the analogy of all 
the other pronouns; so that asme (—asma--i) corresponds precisely to the 
Sk. nominatives plur., te, une, ye, etc. In the R. nom. plur., hamh, I suspect 
that the i has been ignorantly added to make the form correspond to the 2nd 
pers. nom. plur., éumh, of the same dialect. The Me. nom. plur., mhaig, as 
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I conjecture, stands for the acc. plur., amhdin, of the western Prakrit, which 
has been assumed into the nom., after the manner of the English objective, 
in the vulgar phrase, ‘it is me’. 

274. The most common form of the nom. plur. of the 2nd person, is tum. 
For this, in archaic Hind{, we have the form tumh, (also tumah,) which is but 
one step removed from the Prak. nom. plur., tumhe, for the Sk. yuyam. The 
sing. theme, tu (tva), increased by the pronominal element, ema, was for the 
sake of regularity, substituted for the increased theme, yushma, of the Sk. plur., 
and, as in the case of the Ist pers., asme (amhe), a nom. plur., fushma, was also 
formed from the theme of the obl. cases, after the analogy of the other pro- 
nouns, making tushme. It would therefore appear that besides the classic Sk. 
irregular plur., ywyam, yushmdn, yushmdbhih, etc., a more regular plural, tugh- 
me, tushman, etc., was also formed from the base of the sing. 

275. In the Mary. nom. plur., the, the aspirate of tumh has been transferred 
to the beginning of the previous syllable, (giving thume?). The nasal thus 
left alone, has been weakened to Anusvdr, and then lost, and the labial has 
disappeared before the diphthong, as in the sing,, taiz, for tvayd, etc. In the 
Me. thain, we have probably an acc. transferred to the nom., as in the lst pers. 
mhain, so that thaig stands for the Prak. acc. plur., tumhatg. 

276. The acc. and dat. forms, hamen, tumhen, etc., of the personal pronouns, 
have arisen immediately from the Prak. accusatives plur, amhédin, tumhdaip. 
The hiatus points to the loss of an hk, so that the forms in question really 
stand for amhahin, (hamahin,) and tumhahiy ;—Prakrit forms which occur 
frequently even in archaic Hindi. This hip I take to be identical with the 
same termination in the acc. and dat. sing. of nouns in old Hind{, already 
noticed in §153, b.; i.e. it is probably identical with the Sk. loc. sing. termi- 
nation, smin. 

277. Most of the dialects present a longer and shorter theme in the obl. 
plur.; as, ¢.g., ham or hamon, tun or tumhon, etc. All these themes in all their 
varieties were originally genitives plur. The longer forms, refer us, perhaps, 
to the increased Prakrit themes, asmaka, tushmaka; the shorter forms, to the 
simple themes, asma, tushma. Ham and tum or tumh are both used as geni- 
tives in old Hindi (§224, b.), as also are the equivalent amha, tumha, in the later 
Prakrit, where the gen. term., dzam, of the earlier Prak. has quite disappeared. 
The longer forms, hamor, hamant, tumhon, tumani, tuhani, are to be explained 
by reference to the Prak. gen. plurals, amhdnam, tumhdnam, which were 
formed on the model of the gen. plur. of the Ist decl. of Sk. masc. nouns. 
The terminations, on, ani, etc., have therefore arisen in the same way as the 
same terminations in the declension of substantives. (§ 157.) In the short u, 
of the G. tumun, hamun, we have a still further reduction of 0 to w. (§75.) 

278. In the Mar. and Mewari, the Prak. gen. plur. term. dnam, for Sk. dndm, 
has become dz, as in the substantive declension, giving mhup, thd, for amhd- 
nam, tunhdnam, The inserted y in the longer Mewari forms, mhdnydn, thdnydn, 
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distinctly points, as in substantive declension, to the elision of the Prak. suffix, 
k, which, according to Prof.Lassen, was sometimes added to these pronominal 
bases; so that these longer forms represent Prak. genitives, amhakdnam, tum- 
hakdnam. The nasal before y must be regarded as inorganic and unessential. 
On the origin of the still longer forms, mhdnvardn, thanvardy, I have no light. 
Bhagelkhandi presents a modern gen. form, tikdzre, as nom. plur. Apparently 
some such word as log is to be understood. 

279. The genitives plur., hamdrd, tumhdrd, have arisen from the combination 
of the Prak. karakah with the bases amha and tumha, giving, amha karako, 
tumha karako, from both of which, k having been elided, the forms amhaarao, 
tumhaarao, must have arisen; whence, by sandhi, and the usual transposition 
of m and h in the Ist person, we have, first the Braj hamdrau, tumhdrau, then 
the K. hamdro, tumhdro, whence, finally, the standard forms, hamdrd, tumhdrd. 
N. B. Dr. Hoernle in the ‘Essays’ previously referred to, in confirmation 
of this theory, cites from the Mrichchhakati, a passage containing the form 
amhakelake (for amhakerake). Inthe case of the shorter forms, hamdr, tum- 
hdr, analogy leads us to believe that the suffix was first added to the base, not 
in its increased form, karakah, but in the simple form, karah. 

a. If, in the Marwari and Mewari forms, mhdnro, thdnro, mhdnlo, thdnlo, the 
Anusvar be organic, it follows, that, in this case, the affix was pleonastically 
added, not to the base, as in the above forms, but to the gen., so that the 
original of these Rajputana forms must have been amhdnam karako, 
amhdyam kalako, etc. Otherwise they must be explained like the regular 
forms. ; 

280. The various forms of the nom. sing. of the prox. demonstrative, which 
contain A, viz., yah, yih, yihu, th, eh, ehu, he, have probably all arisen from the 
Sk. eshak. The final « of yihu, yehu, ehu, as in the case of nouns ( §75), repre- 
sents the Prak. o for the final ah of eshah. Prof Lassen gives a form, ehe, which 
looks like the original of the Bh. he. It appears to presuppose a nom. plur., 
eshe, from the stem esh. The loss of the final aspirate from eh and th, has left 
the forms e, ¢. The remaining forms, yo, yd, yon, mas. o, fem. 4, I would connect 
with the base im, which, although having a defective declension in Sanskrit, 
was fully declined in Prakrit. Yo and yd, have apparently arisen from the 
Pr&k. nom. masc. sing., imo, which, by the elision of m, yields 10, whence yo 
and ya. The final nasal of yor, points to the Prakrit neut., tmam, whence, 
tam, you. The Me. o, fem., d, must, similarly, be ascribed to imo, fem. imd. 

281. The perfect analogy between the two demonstrative pronouns seems 
to justify the hypothesis, that, as in the case of the prox. demonstrative we 
have a variety of forms from eshah (esho) and imah (imo), all resting ulti- 
mately upon the pronominal base 7; so there must have been in the ancient 
vulgar speech, analogous pronouns, oshab, wmah, resting on the pronominal 
base u, from which, precisely as above, we must derive the various nom. forms 
of the remote demonstrative, wah. But, although the existence of this base is 
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abundantly attested by such Sanskrit prepositions as ut, wpa, wupari, etc. yet 
I have met no instance of a declension resting on this labial, either in 
Sanskrit or the Prakrit dialects. But it is quite possible that further investi- 
gation of these dialects may furnish such examples, and verify the above 
hypothesis. 

282. The next three pronouns, jo, so and kaun, are so closely analogous that 
we may consider them all together. Each of them presents two general forms 
in the nom. sing ; the one form terminating in a vowel, e,o or u, the other, 
in. We first consider the group ino. It has been hitherto assumed that 
the pronouns jo, so and ko, are derived immediately from the Sk. yah, 
sah and Icah. But it is to be noticed that we have no proven instance of the 
preservation of this Prakrit termination, 0, in modern Hindi, in any monosyl- 
lable, except under the influence of a preceding consonant, commonly k, 
appended to the Sanskrit base. It is therefore more reasonable to postulate, 
as the original of these three forms, Prakritic bases, formed by the addition 
of this k. (§79.) Now in the archaic Hindi spoken in Mewar and Marwar, we 
find precisely the increased form required by this hypothesis, in the relative 
pronoun jako, or jiko. From this latter form, again, by elision, and consequent 
hardening of 2 to y before 0, we have another Marwari form, jyo, of this same 
pronoun. This last form, thus derived, or a form jao, from the other base, I 
therefore regard as the immediate original of the common Hindi jo; and by 
analogy would suppose that similar forms, sako or siko, kako or kilo, must have 
existed, or may exist still, as the originals of so and ko. Although I can 
adduce no example of these forms, their actual existence is, I think, intimated 
in the R. ob). forms of the pronouns, 7yd, tyd, and kyd, which are precisely 
analogous to the Mar. 7yo, and may be held to presuppose as their originals, 
the bases jid, jikd, tid, tikd, and kid, kikd. 

283. We are now, in the light of these phenomena, prepared, I think, to ins 
terpret the R. obl. sing. forms of the personal pronouns, mud, tud, etc. which, we 
have hitherto purposely passed by. Analogy evidently leads us to suppose, 
that, as the suffix & was, in Prakrit, added to the other themes, asma, tushma, of 
these same pronouns, so it may have been added also to the shorter themes. ma 
(mu) and tu, giving the iucreased bases, muka, tuka; of which theoriginal genitives 
would have been muhkasya, tukasya, whence, according to the uniform laws of 
Prakrit specch, would come first, mudha, tudha, then, muda, tuda, and by the 
usual hardening of the semivowel and sundii of the final vowels, avd, tud. 

284. From this digression we now return to consider the three pronouns 
under discussion. Besides the forms jo, 80, ko, several dialects exhibit je or 
jm, se, ke or kat, in the nom. sing. The analogies of the language lead us to 
infer that, probably, these have arisen from the euphonic insertion of y in the 
place of the lost k, giving, therefore, from the above themes, first jayo, sayo, 
kayo, and then, o having been at last reduced to a, as in all ‘Tatsama nouns, 
jaya, saya, kaya, whence the forms in question immediately arise. ($77, b.) An 
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incidental corroboration of this theory is afforded by the archaic eastern form, 
kayau, of the indefinite pronoun. The base of the indefinite pronoun is always 
identical with that of the interrogative; and in this instance exhibits the very 
form postulated as the original of ke or kat. For the Sanskrit bases, ja, ta, 
ka, the Prakrit substitutes 72, ti, ki. From ki might be formed a theme kiko, 
whence, as above, would proceed the forms, kiyo, kiya, and thus, finally, the 
G. interrogative, ké. 

a. The archaic forms, ju and su, found in the Rdmdyan and other Hindf 
poetry, I would derive immediately from the Sk. yak and sah through the Prak. 
yo, so. We have already noted, (S$$75,154,) the existence of this final u, as the 
last remnant of the Sk. nom. masc. case-ending, in Tatsama nouns in old Hin- 
di, and it needs no further illustration. 

285. As to the remaining nom. forms, jaun, taun, kaun, the interrogative 
will lead us to the explanation of the rest. To the interrogative ko, the word 
punar was, in Prakrit, pleonastically added, giving for ko, ko punar. The final 
r being elided ($78), and p weakened to v (§82), we have the eastern form, 
kavan, and thence, by a simple process, its equivalents, kaun, kdwn, kun and 
kan. This derivation being established, we are naturally led to the conclusion, 
that jaun and taun must also have had their origin from similar Prakrit 
forms, a8 jo punar and to punar; but we are as yet unable to demonstrate 
their existence. The aualogies already exhibited seem to justify us in assum- 
ing, a8 the original of the R. forms, jatinayan, taunayan, jaunai, tatinai, in- 
creased Prakritic forms, jo punaraka, to punaraka. 

286. The analogy between the obl. forms of the demonstrative, relative, 
correlative and interrogative pronouns is so close that the explication of the 
forms of any one of these pronouns will apply, with the change of the theme, 
to all the others. As in the case of the personal pronouns, most if not all of 
these obl. forms, sing. or plur., are in fact true genitives. Thus for the Sk. 
gen. sing., yasya= jis kd, the Prakrit exhibits jassa or jissa, whence, by 
the loss of the last syllable, the modern jis. Similarly, tis stands for the Prak. 
tissa, Sk. tasya; kis=Prax. kissa, Sk. kasya; and, by analogy, 7s presupposes 
a Prak. form, tssa, for Sk. asya; and us, ussa for usya(P). Again, by the 
common change of s to h, and lengthening of the penultimate vowel in com- 
pensation for the loss of the conjunct, from the Sk. yasya, Prak. jassa, we 
derive the forms, jadha, jda, whence the Braj obl. form, jé. Similarly, td and 
kd may be derived from the Sk. tasya, kasya, through intermediate forms, 
tiha, kdha; while yd presupposes the forms, imasyu, idha, yda; and wd, 
umasya, udha, waa. 

a. Sometimes ya final in a conjunct with a sibilant becomes i, as in avasi for Sk. 
avashya (§97, b.); thus, once more, from yasya, tasya, kusya, have proceeded the 
forms jahi, taht, kdhi; and from the Prak. themes, 71, tt and ki, jihi, ttht, kihi, or 
jehi, tehi, kehi, for original forms, yisya, tisya, kisya. By the elision of h, from 
ehi, jahi, taht, etc., we have the G. éi, jai, tas, etc., and by subsequent sandhz, 
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also the Ku. e or ye, jai, tai, etc., The Av. e, je, etc., are probably identical 
in origin with these Himalayan genitives. In the R. jyd, jyuls, ete, we 
again have the same genitives. The y has probably arisen from the elision of 
k from the increased theme, jika, still existent in Marwari, so that jyd and jyaht 
stand for jikusya, and so on. 

b. In the Braj genitives, jdsu and tdsu, we have the same termination as in 
the gen. of nouns in the Apabhransic Prakrit, as, ¢.g., in vachchhasu = bachche 
hd. (Vid. Lass. Inst. Ling. Prac. §175,6.) | 

c. In the Bh. obl. sing., jikar, ete., the Prak. karakah was apparently added 
to the theme for a new genitive, which, as in other dialects, became a new 
secondary base for the obl. sing. throughout. 

287. If the above derivations be correct we are now prepared to understand 
the dat. and acc. sing. forms of the personal prononns, mohi, tohi, mujhe, tujhe, 
which we have hitherto passed by. In the final hi of nohi, toht, we are led to 
recognize, ag in the other pronouns, the Sk. gen. term., sya, here added, how- 
ever, not as in the other pronouns to the primary base of the pronoun, but to 
the secondary bases, mo, to. Similarly we are to regard the forms mujhe and 
fajhe as having arisen from earlier forms, miujhahi, mayhahi, by the elision of h 
and consequent sandhi of the concurrent vowels. These secoudary bases, mo, 
mujh, to, tujh, have already been shown to be Prakritic genitives, so that all the 
forms under discussion really contain a gen, termination twice repeated. It 
may be remarked in regard to the use of these forms as datives, that in many 
Prakrit dialects, the dative was already lost, and its place was often supplied 
by the genitive. And from the dative, as the case of the indirect object, it is 
but a step to the accusative, as the case of the direct object. 

288. The Mar. and Me. obl. sing. forms in n, ni, or 2, present some diffi- 
culty. Possibly we may identify them with the Prak. instr. sing. of these 
same pronouns, which terminates in xd, fem., e; but this has little support 
from analogy, nor have I met with any such intermediate forms as might 
throw light upon the cage. 

289. The nom. plur. forms of the five proneuns under discussion may appa- 
rently be reduced to two heads, viz., those which correspond with the sing, 
and those which assume a special plur. termination. In the case of such 
forms as wuh, yih, jo, so, kaun, etc., the sing. form has evidently been assumed 
into the plural. The oviginal model of most of the other forms is to be found 
in the Mar. jukai, whence by elision of k and sandhk¢ of the vowels we have 
jai. Similar are the other forms in question. The final e or at may be identi- 
fied with the same terminations in the Sk. nom. plur. of these same pronouns, 
where it has resulted from the sandhi of the final radical a with the 7 which is 
the affix of the nom. plur. The analogy of tumh for tumhe leads us to suppose 
such a form as jenhe or jinke, as the original of the R. nom. plur., jenk. The 
analogy is strengthened by the Bh. nom. plur., jike. The same remark 
applies, mutatts mutandis, to the other pronouns. 
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290. The bascs of the obl. plur. of these pronouns present four forms; viz, 
1st, the simple radical, as, e.g., in the standard forms, wn, in, jin, etc.; 2nd, 
a form in n (2), as in the Mar. forms, undn, indn, janan, etc.; 3rd, an increased 
form in vh. as in the longer plur. forms, jirhon, tinhon, of the standard dialect; 
4th, another increascd form, in k, as in the Mar., jakdn, tikan, ete. Of these 
forms the Ist requires no comment. In the second form in n, we have 
the gen. plur, as in the Braj plur. in n. (§175.) The fourth form in k has 
been already explained. The remaining base in nh presents a difficulty which 
we cannot certainly resolve. We may suppose, in the absence of any analo- 
gous forms which might explain the bases in question, that possibly h may 
have been ignorantly added to the bases, wn, jin, tin, etc., after the analogy of 
amh and tunh, of the personal pronouns. Further than this we have no 
conjecture to offer. 

291. The various terminations of the several dialects in the obl. plur., are of 
course identical in their origin with the same terminations in the substan- 
tives and personal pronouns; t.e., they are simply various modifications of the 
Sk. gen. plur. term., dm or dndm. The dat. and acc. forms, jinhen, tinhen, 
come immediately from the archaic forms, jinhahin, tinkahin, and therefore 
justify the hypothesis of corresponding forms in the other pronouns of the 
series. ‘This hin, in the dat. and acc. plur., may very possibly be identified 
with the termination sin, of the Prak. gen. plur. forms, jesiz, tcsinz, etc., in 
which case these forms would present a perfect analogy with the correspond- 
ing dat. sing. forms. (But see §276.) 

992, The various modifications of the indefinite pronoun, kof, have arisen from 
the combination of the intcrrogative in one or another of its various forms, with 
the Sk. affix, api. Thus, kot or koi stands for the Sk. ko’pt. In kow and kou, 
the i has disappeared, and the p has been softened to the cognate vowel. 
In kaunau and kano, the affix api has been originally added to the compound 
form, thus, io punar api, and api has been reduced to au oro. The obl. sing. 
forms are to be similarly explicated. Thus. from the base ki, for Sk. ka, come 
kisé and kis. both for kisydpi,(kisyaapi) for the Sk gen. sing., kusydpt; and with 
the change of s to A, from the base ka, we have kdla=hasydpt. The forms keht 
and kehw probably stand for kihi, kiku, or kaht, kahu, still other corruptions of 
the genitive in question; and from these or similar forms in h. proceed the Av. 
hed and the G. hat, K. kat. Several of these forms in h are found in the nom., 
but they must be regarded as genitives transferred by the ignorant to that 
case. The B. form. kurnnko, I have met but once, and suspect that we have 
here but an orthographic variation of keno. 

203, In the Purbi interrogative, ku, for kasya, we have again a genitive 
taken as a nom., and as the base of a new declension. ‘This secondary theme, 
aecording to Prof. Lassen, (Iust. Ling. Prac. §106,5.) was already declined in 
Prakrit. All the andogies of the language lead us to regard the longer form, 


kuhd, having proceeded from a theme kahaka, derived from kak by the addi- 
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tion of the Prakritic k, as, ¢.g., in kachchhuk for kuchh. This k being elided, 
and the long é shortened before the heavy termination, we have by sandhi the 
Braj kahd. The shorter form, kd, was evidently derived from kaha by the 
elision of h. The regular form, kyd, for kid, presupposes a base kihd from the 
theme ki. Granting that kahd stands for a secondary base, kdahaka, it is plain 
that in the obl. sing. kdhe, we have a secondary genitive from this base, after 
the analogy of Tadbhava nouns in d, so that kdhe presupposes & Prak. gen. 
kdhadha, whence, as in nouns, kihdya, kahe. 

904. The Mar. and Me. katn, kdtn, etc. appear to be derived from an 
increased Prakritic neuter form, kakim, for the Sk. kim. The final Anusvdr 
therefore represents the Sk. neut. term., m. The first Anusvdr of kdnfn, is, 
I suspect, merely inorganic. The obl. sing,, khd, is connected with the 
secondary themes, kdh, (kdhaka,) 80 common in other dialects. The aspirate 
has been transferred from the second to the first syllable; the final d instead 
of e, represents the Prak. gen. term., ddha, after the analogy of the obl. sing. 
of substantives in the same dialect. 

995. Kuchh, kachhu, kichhu, are all corruptions of the corresponding Sk. 
kashchit. Kachhuk, has been already noticed. (§105,h4.) The corresponding 
Mar. and Me. forms are to be connected with the Sk. neut. of the same pro- 
noun combined with the suffix api, viz., kimapi, through # similar form, kamapr, 
whence, m having become Anusudr, and p being elided, kami, or kdntn remains. 
The final n has, I judge, been added through a popular misapprehension con- 
founding this word with the interrogative katn. 

296. Of the pronominal series derived from the five pronominal elements, 
( Tables X & XI, ) those expressing quantity are all to he connected with the 
corresponding Sanskrit series, tyat, hiyat, etc., or rather with their Prakrit 
equivalents, viz., ettid, kettid, etc. This hiatus marks the place of a k, originally 
added to these Sanskrit forms, which is still preserved in several dialects noted 
in Table XI, as, e.g, Bh. atek, jutek, G. etakd, tatakd, etc. From forms similar 
to the above Prakrit pronominals have immediately proceeded the H. H. ittd, 
jittd, etc. The peculiar R. forms, jydtik, fyattdn, etc., have evidently been formed 
from the secondary bases, jika, tika, etc., like the similar forms in the Riwai 
pronouns. Of the », randy, which appear in many dialects in the termina- 
tion of these pronominals, as, e.g., kiind, Me. kataro, katarro, R. kyattan, ete., 
I have no explanation to offer. It may be noted here that in Riwa and Bho)- 
ptir, n is added also to the pronominal series denoting likeness, as, e.g., jaisan, 
taisan, etc. The final no of this second series in the G. vano, jano, etc., has 
probably the same origin. Similarly, in Mewari ro is the affix both in the first 
and the second series; cf. katurro=kitnd, and kairo=katsd. 

a. The dialectic forms, jat, tai, kat,—Jjitnd, etc., are derived from the Sans- 
krit series, yati, tati, katt. 

297. The various forms of the pronominal series expressive of likeness, as, 


€.4-. jatsd, jas, jaisan, are all to be connected with the Sk. series formed with 
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the affix drish, vis., yddrish, etc. In the Mewarf and Garhwiali dialects the 
absence of the characteristic s, is to be explained by the custom in those 
dialects of changing s to h and then dropping it entirely. ($§103, 104.) 

298. The reflexive pronoun, dp, is derived from the Sk. dtman, which is used 
in the same sense. The obl. forms, apnd, apne, point to a Prak. form, dtma- 
naka, with an adjective sense. The derivation of the obl. plur. form, dpas, 
is uncertain. 

299. The honorific pronoun, dp, is also derived from dtman, throngh the 
intermediate dialectic forms, dpwn and dpu. The dialectic honorific pronoun 
raur, or raurau, etc, is to be regarded as a gen. formed from the noun, rau, 
with the affix rd. This rdw is derived from rdjah, a form which the base rdjan 
assumes in Sk. at the end of compounds; j being elided, and ah changed to 0, 
rdo remains, whence rdu. ( §§69, ¢., 75, 78.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 
OF THE VERB. 


800. The Hindi verb is very simple. There is but one 
conjugation, and all verbs whatever, both in the standard 
dialect, and in the local dialects, take the regular termina- 
tions belonging to the several tenscs. 

a. Seven verbs only in the standard dialect, present an irregularity 
in the Respectful form of the Imperative, and in the Perfect Participle 
and the tenses formed with it. But this irregularity consists only in 
the substitution of another root, slightly different from that which 
appears in the other tenses, and will give no trouble. To this root 
the regular terminations are appended. 


301. The Hindi verb is affected by the distinctions of 
voice, mood, tense, gender, number and person. The voices 
are two, Active and Passive. The moods, properly speak- 
ing, are four only, Indicative, Subjunctive, Impcrative 
and Infinitive. The Infinitive simply expresses the ab- 
stract and unrestricted verbal idea; it is indeed, strictly 
speaking, a Gerund or Verbal noun. The participles are 
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three, viz., Imperfect, Perfect, and Conjunctive.* From 
every verb may also be formed a Noun of Agency. 

a. The Imperfect and Perfect participles are sometimes termed ‘Adjective 
participles’, The Conjunctive participle is peculiarly characteristic of the 
Indian languages: its functions will be explained in due order. 

302. Reckoning the Imperative as a varicty of the Future, 
we have, in Hindi, fifteen tenses. Three of these tenses 
are formed by inflection of the verbal root; the remaining 
twelve are all formed, in the standard dialect, by means of 
the participles, combined, in all the tenses but two, with 
an auxiliary verb. 

303. The distinction of Number is made by inflection in 
all the tenses. The distinction of Gender is expressed in 
‘all the tenses, except the Contingent Future and the Im- 
perative. As in the noun and adjective, at is everywhere 
the sign of the masc. sing.; zw of the masc. plur.; # of the 
fem. sing.; €or, rarcly, eat, of the fem. plur. The distince- 
tion of person is marked by inflection in the three tenses 
of the future, viz.: the Contingent, the Absolute Future 
and the Imperative. In the Indefinite, Past, and Negative 
Contingent tenses, both Perfect and Imperfect, the distine- 
tion of person is not expressed; in the remaining tenses, 
the person is indicated by the auxiliary. 

a. In none of the tenses. however, is the scheme of personal endings com- 
plete. Except in the Imperative, which has a separate form for the 2nd sing,, 


the sume terminations everywhere denote both the 2nd and Ord nerson sing, 
and, in the plural, the Ist and 3rd person also have the same terminations. 


* The appropriateness of this nomenclature, of necessity, cannot be shawn, 
until we come to examine the use of these participles. We can, in this place, 
only express our conviction that the terms ‘present’ and ‘ past’, commonly 
applied to these participles, are not philosophically accurate. These partici- 
ples, with their dependent tenses, represent action in different stages of pro- 
gress, not necessarily at different points of time. Since the above was writ- 
ten, I have noticed that Mr. Platt in his excellent Hindustani Grammur has 
adopted for the adjective participles these same terms, ‘ perfect’ and ‘imper- 
fect’. He has failed, however, to carry out an analogous uomenclature in 
the tenses. 
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304. The above remarks are to be understood as applying without 
restriction to the standard dialect only. The peculiarities of the 
dialectic conjugations will be noticed in detail below. We first pro- 
ceed to explain the formation of the various parts of the verb in 
standard Hindi. 


305. In the standard dialect the Infinitive of all verbs 
terminates in at. Under this form the verb will always be 
found in the dictionary ; as, é.g., area, ‘to speak’; arat, ‘to 
go’, ele. 

a. The infinitive is used as a Gerund or verbal noun, denoting 
abstractly the action or state signified by the verb. As thus employ- 
ed it is inflected to ¥ throughout the obl. sing., and takes the usual 
postpositions after the manner of Tadbhava masc. nouns in @. It is 
never usod in the plural. Thus we have, eg.. agat, ‘to fight’, 
‘fichting’; Gen., aga at, ‘of fighting’; Loc., wea #, ‘in fichting’, ete. 

306. Rejecting the final x of the infinitive, we obtain 
the Root of the verb, from which, except in the case of 
seven verbs to be hereafter noted, all the parts of the verb 
may be derived in a regular and orderly manner. Thus, e¢.g., 
the root of azar is aa; of Tatar, Tac; of az, az, etc. 

N. B. The root of the verb, in standard Hindi, is always identical 
in form with the 2nd pers. sing. of the Imperative. 

3807. The roots of verbs may be conveniently distinguished as close 
and open. By a close root is denoted a root terminating in a conso- 
nant; by an open root, a root terminating in a vowel. Verbs which 
have open roots, are often termed pure verbs, and those which have c/ose 
roots, mized verbs. Thus a, aat and &t, the roots of the verbs rat, 
aarat and Sat, are open roots, and their verbs pure verbs; but 4a, 
wm and Ue, the roots of @Aat, ATAT and UWeat are close roots, and 
their verbs, mired verbs. 


308. From the root of the verb, the Imperfect and Per- 
fect participles in standard Hindi are respectively derived 
as follows :-— 

(1) The Imperfect participle is formed by adding to the 
root the sylable a. 
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(2) The Perfect participle is formed by adding to the 
root the syllable w. 

The following table will illustrate :-— 


Verb. Root. Imperfect Part. Perfect Part. 
@raat, ‘to speak’, ara. arent, ‘speaking’. Tat, ‘spoken’. 
eta, ‘tofear’. 8%. wzar, ‘fearing’. wu, ‘feared’. 
Taaat, ‘to meet’. Tae. Taaat, ‘meeting’. Tae, ‘met’. 
arat, ‘to strike’. are. arat, ‘striking’. ara, ‘struck’. 


309. Observe, that before the termination wr of the per- 
fect participle, 

(1) q is inserted after all roots ending in w, € or a 

(2) If the root end in the long &, this vowel is shortened. 
Examples are ;— 


Verb. Root. Imperfect Part. Perfect Part. 
erat, ‘to bring’. @T. erat, ‘ bringing’. arat, ‘brought’. 
iat, ‘todrink’. wt. tat, ‘drinking’. Tawar, ‘drank’. 
@rat, ‘to sow’.  @. Qa, ‘ sowing’. ara, ‘sown’. 


310. The participial terminations, at and wn, are inflected 
to z (masc.) and @ (fem.) according to the rules for the in- 
fiection of Tadbhava adjectives. (§163.) The fem. plur. is 
sometimes inflected to ¥, or, rarely, to wat. 

a. Verbs which insert a before w in the perfect partici- 
ple, optionally insert a before the inflection z, and occa- 
sionally before ¢. But if the root of the verb in the perfect 
participle terminate in ¥ or #, the @ of the fem. termination 
sometimes combines with this radical vowel, by §40. Thus 
we have, e.g., from uta, ‘to drink’, (perf. part. masc., fan.) 
the perf. part. fem., a, for fa’. Examples of these inflected 
participles are as follows :-— 


Nom. masc. Obl. masc. Fem. sing. Fem. plur. 


From erat, ‘to throw’. wreat. waa. stam. start. 
” ” ”? 9 STatl. ura. wrat. erat. 
» Bat, ‘tosleep’. Ora. aa. Sat. areat. 
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From @rat, ‘to sleep’. aman. Ore or Sa. are. are. 
» @at, ‘to give’. Tzar. Tea. ay. ay. 
» meat, ‘to do’. fear. Tea. at. eat. 


b. Observe, that in dissyllabic roots with a short vowel in the first 
syllable, and short a in the second, this @ very commonly, though 
not invariably, becomes silent before all terminations beginning with 
a vowel. Thus from Tamaat, ‘to come out’, we have the perf. part., 
fanart. commonly pronounced nik/é. Similarly, in the contingent fu- 
ture, the 3rd sing., Baw, and the 2nd plur., Gat, from BRAT samajh- 
nd, are respectively pronounced samphe and samjho. But this rule is 
not to be applied in reading poetry. (Vid. §10, c. e.) 


311. In the following seven common verbs, the perfect 
participle is formed from a root different from the root of 
the infinitive, viz :-— 


erat, ‘to be’. Perf. Part. ear Root. ¥. 
wat, ‘to die’. a a war ai a. 
wacat, ‘todo’. 7 34 Tera 5 eat. 
@at, ‘to give’. ‘ - Tear. 9 at. 
eat, ‘to take’. yes Tear ;. ait. 
wat, ‘to go’. 93 i wat 5 7. 
sraat, ‘to determine’. __,, ¥ oar 55 S. 


a. Of the above, cat, ATT and arat also form their perfect parti- 
ciples regularly from the root ef the infinitive; thus, @<1, Att, Arar. 
erat, however, is only used in the Frequentative form of the verb ; 
and #< and Aa belong rather to Kanauji and other local dialects 
than to standard Hindi. 


312. When the perfect and imperfect participles are 
used as adjectives, the perf. part., gat, of the verb rm, ‘to 
be’, inflected, if necessary, to agree with the participle and 
noun qualified, is very often added. The participle gm, in 
this idiom, is strictly pleonastic and cannot be translated. 

Examples are,— @Tat wat We, ‘sown wheat’; 21S Bz TS, ‘run- 
ning horses’; mat ge erect, ‘ a ens girl’, 
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313. The Conjunctive participle consists either of the root 
alone, or adds to the root the syllable az or #. The follow- 
ing are examples :— 


Verb. Root. Conjunctire Participle. 

SCAT. wat. SL, HE th, or MLM, ‘doing’, ‘having done’. 

Saat. Wz. a, ¥9 &, or €4 Wi, ‘laughing’, ‘having laughed’. 
Tat. OM. MW, A MH, or Ai Mz, ‘going’, having gone’. 


ata. at. Sl, ot &, or Bt Az, ‘sewing’, ‘having sewed’. 


a. Sometimes either @< or & is repeated after Ht; thus, 4a WER 
or Wat wt He, ‘having walked’; wt At BH or Wt Ae He, ‘having sung’. 
But this is colloquial and scarcely elegant. 

314. The verbal Noun of agency is formed by adding to 
the inflected infinitive, the affix ar or em Thus, to 
illustrate :— 

Infinitive. Noun of Agency. 
arat, ‘to sing’. - meaarat or Went, ‘asinger’. 
area, ‘to run’. aretare or @reaemt, ‘a runner’. 
arat, ‘to sow’. QMarat or Aaere, ‘a sower’. 

a. Of these two suffixes, @Teat is everywhere used; Gt is more 
common in the east than in the west. These nouns are declined in 
the masc, like @ret (p. 76); and in the fem., like @rmt (p.77). The 
final @ of these affixes,especially of @T&t, 18 occasionally shortened ; 
but this again is an eastern usage. 

315. The fifteen tenses of the standard dialect may be 
distributed into three groups. The first group will include 
such tenses as are formed immediately from the Root, by 
means of certain terminations; the second group, such 
tenses as are formed by means of the Imperfect Participle ; 
the third group, such tenses as are formed by means of the 
Perfect Participle. As thus distributed, the tenses stand 
as follows :— 

GROUP I. 


TENSES FROM THE ROOT. 


1. Contingent Future. 2. Absolute Future. 3. Imperative (Future). 
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GROUP II. GROUP III. 

TENSES FROM THE IMPERFECT . TENSES FROM THER PERFECT 
PARTICIPLE. PARTICIPLE. 

1. Indefinite Imperfect. 1. Indefinite Perfect. 

2. Present Imperfect. 2. Present Perfect. 

3. Past Imperfect. 3. Past Perfect. 

4. Contingent Imperfect. 4, Contingent Perfect. 

5. Presumptive Imperfect. 5. Presumptive Perfect. 


6. Negative Contingent Imperfect. 6. Negative Contingent Perfect. 


316. The above arrangement and nomenclature differs somewhat from any 
given in other Hindi or Hindustani grammars; but it is believed to rest on 
sound philosophical principles, and to give a more precise expression to the 
distinctive characteristics and mutual relations of the several tenses. Not 
only do these several groups have an outward individual character, in respect 
of their derivation respectively from three different parts of the verb, but one 
distinctive radical conception will be found to underlie all the tenses of each 
group, with which all their various usages may be connected. Every action 
or state, whether actual or contingent, may be conceived of under three 
different aspects, relatively to its own progress, t.e., (1) as not yet begun; (2) 
as begun, but not completed; or (3) as completed. It is believed that these are 
the essential ideas which severally pervade these three groups of tenses. 
In Group I, all three tenses represent the action as not begun, t.¢., a8 
future. The Absolute Future represents this futurition as a reality; the Con- 
tingent Future and Imperative, represent it asa possibility. The Contingent 
Future represents the futurition as contingent, in a general way, whether 
desired or not; the Imperative represents it as an object of desire or will. 
The tenses of Group II, represent the action of the verb, under various phas- 
es, as imperfect, t.e., as not yet completed; the tenses of Group III, represent 
it, in different aspects, as perfect or completed. 


317. The three tenses of the Future, in Group I, are 
formed by adding certain terminations to the root, as 


follows :— 
(1) The Contingent Future is formed by adding to the 
root the terminations given in the following table. 


TERMINATIONS OF THE CONTINGENT FUTURE. 


Sing. 1. &. 2. %. 3. @. 
Plur. 1. @. 2. iT. 3. @. 
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(2) The terminations of the Imperative are identical with 
the above, except in the 2nd sing., in which no affix what- 
ever is added to the root. 

a. In the place of the above affixes for the 2nd and 3rd 
plur., other terminations are added to the root to form 
what is commonly known as the Respectful Imperative. 
These terminations are as follows :— 2nd plur., em; 3rd 
plur., ¥@, or, more rarely, eam. Of thesc, the form ¥% is 
commonly used with the plur. of the 2nd pers. pronoun, aa; 
that in ¥@ or eam with the honorific pronoun, ara, or some 
equivalent word. 

b. Verbs of which the root ends in @ or gz insert 4 before 
the above affixes. In this case the radical z is changed to &. 

Thus @at, ‘to take’, makes the resp. imper., MTSHal, TTA ; Za, ‘to 
give’, resp. imper., attaat, Zitsa ; atm, ‘to sew’; resp. imper., Strat, 
@iraa ; aar, ‘to drink’; resp. imper., altarar, wit#a or ultsaa, etc. 

c. To the verbs included under 6 may be added three 
verbs from the list in §311, which irregularly form the 
respectful imperative from the root of the perfect participle; 
viz., exat, ‘to do’, acm, ‘to die’, and #ra, ‘to be’, of which 
the respectful forms of the imperative are, alfa, attaa; 

d. Observe that €ar and ¥@, after @ in these respectful forms, are 
very often contracted to 7 and ¥; giving, instead of the above, et@ 
SYaAT, ura, ete. 

(3) The Absolute Future is formed from the Contingent 


3 


Future, by adding to each person of that tense, in the sing., — 


m, masc., or m, fem. ; and in the plur. # masc., or a, fem. 
The full terminations, therefore, as added to the root are as 
follows :— | 


TERMINATIONS OF THE ABSOLUTE FUTURE. 


Sing 1. Sm, fem. eat. 2. wm, fem. wart. 38 wm, fem. van. 
Plur. 1. @@, fem. ta. 2. BH, fem. Bra. 33. Sa, fom. sav. 
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318, In the 2nd and 8rd sing. and the Ist and 8rd plur., @ is very 
often substituted for @ after open rovts ( §307), in all three tenses of 
the future. In this case the Anusrdr in the plural is added, not to 
the initial @ of the termination, but to the final vowel of the root. 
Thus, @tat, ‘to be’, makes the 2nd and 3rd sing. in these tenses 
Bre or Bra; Vem or Bram; and the lst and 3rd plur., EH or Sty, 
Sea or Biav. 

319. After roots ending in @, &, % or @, a is optionally 
inserted before z and #@ in the tenses of the Future. Thus, 
for qare, ate, rz, we very commonly hear gara, wa, ea. 

a. But in the case of roots ending in zg, educated moderns 
very often reject that vowel before all the terminations of 
the three tenses of the future. 

Thus, from @at, ‘to give’, we may have in the Contingent Future, 
Ist sing., ¥, for @K; 3rd sing., &, for @@; 2nd plur., @t, for Fa. 
Similarly, from @at, ‘to take’, we have, in the Absolute Future, Ist 
sing., erat, Ist plur., @ii, etc., etc. 

320. Before proceeding to explain the formation of the 
remaining tenses of the verb, it will be necessary, as a pre- 
liminary, to exhibit certain tenses of the auxiliary verb 
frat, ‘to be’, or ‘become’. Besides the regular tenses com- 
mon to all verbs, two other tenses, viz., a Present and an 
Indefinite Past, are usually, though inaccurately, assigned 
to this verb. These must be considered first in order.* They 
express simple existence, and answer, respectively, to the 
English ‘am’ and ‘was’. These tenses are conjugated in 
the standard dialect as follows :— 


PRESENT. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
a %, ‘I am’. eat, ‘we are’. 
@2, ‘thou art’. aa 81, ‘you are’. 
ag?, ‘he is’. a¥, ‘they are’. 


* Though conveniently treated here, it should be understood that, in reali- 
ty, they have no organic connextion with the verb hond, which is derived 
throughout from the Sanskrit 6h; while the various forms of these two ten- 
ses are derived from as and other radicals. 
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PAST. 
SINGULAR. PLuRAL. . 
Hi aT, ‘I was’. A, ‘we were’. 
@ UT, ‘thou wast’. @aw, ‘you were’. 
Nn ~ 
az ur, ‘he,sheoritwas.. @, ‘they were’. 
Fim. aM, ete. Fem. ea at, ete. 


291. We add the three future tenses of the verb 
@rar, ‘to be’ or ‘ become’. 


CONTINGENT FUTURE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
H 2r& or St, ‘I may be’. 8a Sta. 21a, Vt or Bt, ‘wemay be’. 
Bre, B14, BH or Bt, ‘thou mayst be’. AA Brat or BT, ‘you may be’. 
ae Bz, Sra, Ba or BT, ‘he may be’. @ Bre, era, aor et, ‘they may be’. 


ABSOLUTE FUTURE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
€& Stam or eam, ‘T shall be’. wa Bea, @aa, Vtaw or Vt, ‘we 
shall be’. 
g Gem, Bram, Bram or Sum, Fa waa or Ba, ‘you will be’. 
‘thou wilt be’. 
ae BVM, Bam, Fam or Frm, a Few, Maw, VtaW or Fi", ‘they 


the will be’. will be’. 
Fem. & Zant, g Sram, ete. Fem. a ana, qa en, etc. 
IMPERATIVE. 


2nd sing. @ Wt. The rest like the Contingent Future. 
ResPECTFUL IMPERATIVE, Brea or Fat, BTea or ea, RTaaIMT, 
‘be pleased to be’. 


322. Weare now prepared to explain the formation of 
the tenses of the Imperfect and Perfect participles, as enu- 
nicrated in Groups I and II. Inasmuch as between each 
of the six tenses in each group, taken in pairs, there will 
be found the closest analogy, we may most conveniently 
treat the tenses of both participles together. The verb 
art, ‘to come’, is taken as an illustration. 
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323. The Indefinite Imperfect represents an action simply 
as incomplete, without reference to any particular time, and 
may thus refer cither to the past, present, or future; the 
Indefinite Perfect represents the action as complete, but 
also with no definite reference to time. These agree in 
grammatical form, as consisting simply of the Participle 
without any auxiliary; e.g., & arn, ‘I come’, ‘I would come’; 
a ann, ‘I came’. 

a. The Indefinite Imperfect has no one precise equivalent in English, 
which might of itself express all its various uses. It is most commonly 
employed as a past contingent, as, eg, jo tum sach bulte, ‘had you spuken 
the truth’. 

324. The second pair consists of the Present Imperfect 
and Present Perfect. These both agree in referring the 
action to the present time; the former represents the action 
as unfinished at the present time; the latter as finished at 
the present time. As thus both referring to the present, 
they are both formed by adding to the participles, the Pre- 
sent of the auxiliary substantive verb; e.g., # wren ¥, ‘come’ 
or ‘am coming’; 4 ara ¥, ‘I have come’. 

325. The third pair consists of the Past Imperfect and 
Past Perfect. The former represents the action of the verb 
as in progress at some past time; the latter as completed 
at some past time. The agreement in time is represented 
by the Past tense of the auxiliary ‘substantive verb; e.g., 
Harn a, ‘I was coming’; & am wm, ‘I had come’. 

326. The fourth pair consists of the Contingent Imper- 
fect and the Contingent Perfect. These tenses again differ 
in that we have, in the former, the action in progress ; 
in the latter, the action completed. But both alike repre- 
sent the action merely as a possibility. The characteristic 
auxiliary is the Contingent Future of the substantive 
verb; e.g., H arn @rd, ‘I may be coming’; 4 wn er, ‘I may 
haye come’, 
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327. The fifth pair embraces the Presumptive Imperfect 
and the Presumptive Perfect. These exhibit the same 
contrast of incompleteness and completion, and agree in re- 
presenting the action, under these two phases, as a proba- 
bility. The auxiliary common to both is the Absolute 
Future of the substantive verb; the Future tense indicating 
the positive presumption of the occurrence of the action; 
é.g., az atat erm, ‘he must be coming’; ag warn @nm, ‘he must 
have come’. 

328. In the sixth Group we have two tenses which we 
have called the Negative Contingent Imperfect, and Nega- 
tive Contingent Perfect. These are formed by adding to 
the two participles of the verb, the Indefinite Imperfect of 
the substantive verb; as, e.g., at qa ura ea, ‘had you been 
coming’; 81 4 4 wa Sen a sa aT UT a ete, ‘if I had not come, 
they had not had sin’. 


a, Grammarians have found much difficulty in defining the precise scope 
of these infrequent tenses, or assigning them a name. In truth, the former 
of the two, especially, is so very rarely met, that it is difficult to gather exam- 
ples enough to form the basis of a judgment. While by no means confident 
that the name chosen is the best possible, it is so far expressive of the usage 
of these tenses that they alone are never found except in conditional clauses 
implying the negation of the condition. It is indeed true that negative con- 
ditional clauses are also often and more commonly expressed by the Indefinite 
tenses, perfect and imperfect; but this is not, by any means, in the Indefinite 
tenses, as in these, their exclusive function. 

b. The last three pairs of tenses have usua!ly been arranged by themselves, 
as the ‘six uncommon tenses’. But apart from the fact, that some, at least, of 
these tenses are by no means uncommon, it scarcely seems philosophical, 
thus to set off certain tenses in a class by themselves, on the sole ground of 
their comparatively infrequent occurrence. They are accordingly made to 
take their proper place under the tenses of the participles. 

329. In addition to the above verbal forms, grammarians have 
usually enumerated a so-called ‘Adverbial participle’, which is formed 
by adding the emphatic particle, €t, to the obl. form of the imperfect 
participle; as, e.g., from @Tat, aa et, ‘immediately upon going’. 
But as this is not in truth an additional formation from the verb, 
but merely a special grammatical construction of the Imperfect par- 
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ticiple, there seems to be no sufficient reason for giving it a separate 
place in the paradigm ofthe verb. The same idiom, indeed, occurs, 
though much more rarely, with the perfect participle also; as, e.g., 
Ba BH We st, ‘immediately upon his having gone’. 


330. The three tenses of the future of the verb ®rm, ‘to 
be’, have already been exhibited. We now add six tenses 
of the participles ; the remaining six, with the exception of 
the Contingent Perfect, are much less frequent. 

a. Observe, that in all the compound tenses of the Imperfect par- 
ticiple, and in the Indefinite perfect, this verb has the signification, 
not of ‘being’ but ‘becoming’. In the other tenses, it may have either 
sense, but the compound verb @t Wat, is to be preferred in the sense 


of ‘ becoming”. 


ImpEerrect PartTIciIPpLE, Tat, ‘becoming’. 

Perrecr PaRTICcIPLE, Tar, ‘been’. [ing become’. 
ConsuNCTIVE PARTICIPLE, BT, STAHL, StH, BATH, ‘having been’ or ‘hav- 
Noun or AGENCY, Sara or Staerat, ‘that which is to be’. 


INDEFINITE IMPERFECT. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Zi fra, ‘I would be’,* eto. va #1, ‘we would be’, etc. 
Vera, ‘thou wouldst be’, eto. Ga 81a, ‘you would be’, ete. 
ag trat, ‘he’ or ‘it would be’. @ 21a, ‘they would be’, ete. 


PRESENT IMPERFECT. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


arr x, ‘Iam becoming’. ¥a 81a %, ‘we are becoming’. 
erat @, = ‘thou art becoming’. aa #Ta 27, ‘you are becoming’. 
ag ar ®?, ‘he, it is becoming’. @ #1a %, ‘they are becoming’. 


’ Past IMPERFECT. 


SINGULAR. PLuRAL. 


Hern at, ‘Iwas becoming’. eaewaa, ‘we were becoming’. 
@ ®t at, ‘thou wast becoming’. @Aa®ta a, ‘you were becoming’. 
ag @rm a, ‘he was becoming’. @8Ta a, ‘they were becoming’. 


* This is only one of many possible renderings of this tense. Vid. §323. 
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INDEFINITE PERFECT. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
a eat, ‘I became’. €A €¥, ‘we became’. 
b] — > 
a FM, ‘thou becamest’. @A &&, you became’. 
ae Sa, ‘he became’. @ ¥8, ‘they became’. 

PRESENT PERFECT. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Hear, ‘Ihave been’ or‘be- a ¥z ¥, ‘we have been’ or ‘be- 
pe come’. come’. 


a Fa 2, ‘thou hast been’ or ‘be- GA Ee BT, ‘you have been’ or ‘be- 


come’. come’. 
ae Sat 2, ‘he hasbeen’ or ‘be- @ ez %, ‘they have been’ or ‘be- 
come’. come’. 


Past PERFECT. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
a gata, ‘I had been’ or ‘be- fa xe @, ‘we had been’ or ‘be- 
come’. come’. 
q Fat wt, ‘thou hadst been’ or ‘be- GA Fe @, ‘you had been’ or ‘be- 
come’. come’. 
ae wat at, ‘he had been’ or ‘be- @¥eey, ‘they had been’ or ‘be- 
come’. come’- 


a. Observe, that by changing & final to @ for the singular, and z 
final to ¥ for the plural, the above will be transformed into the femi- 
nine conjugation. In the compound forms of the verb, however, 
Anusrdr in the plural is commonly added to the second member only. 
Thus we say, SA eat ut, not grat a; similarly, ge %, etc. These 


remarks apply to all verbs whateve. 

6. gatis commonly Romanized, hid, but this is incorrect ; in the 
Nagari, the first syllable is always short. 

331. From what has been said, it will be evident that the 
conjugation of the Hindi verb, as respects terminations is 
perfectly regular. In standard Hindi and in all the western 
dialects, however, there is a peculiar idiom in the construc- 
tion of the tenses of the Perfect Participle in Transitive 
verbs, which demands especial notice. The following rules 
should therefore be carefully studied. 


332. In the use of all the tenses of the Perfect Partici- 
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ple of Transitive verbs, the case of the Agent must be sub- 
stituted for the nominative of the subject. Two construc- 
tions are then admissible, viz. :— 

(1) That which, in English idiom, is the object of the 
action, may be put in the nominative case, with which the 
verb is inflected to agree in gender and number. - 

(2) That which, in English idiom, is the object of the 
action, may be put in the dative, and the verb, irrespective 
of the gender or number of either the subject or object, is 
then put in the mase. sing. 

These two may be termed, respectively, the Passive and 


{mpersonal constructions. 

Thus, with the Present Perfect of @arat, ‘to see’, we have, instead 
of the English construction, either, e.g., H2 ae mret Fal, ‘I saw that 
carriage’; or HA TB ASA Ai 2a, ‘I saw that girl’. In the former 
case the real nominative to the verb is mrt, with which therefore the 
verb agrees in the 3rd fem. sing. In the second, there is no nominative 
expressed ; that which in English is the nominative of the verb, 
appears here in the dative, and the verb is used impersonally in the 
érd maso. sing. 

N. B. The beginner should carefully observe, (1) that this con- 
struction 1s used with transitive verbs only ; and (2) with such verbs, 
only in the tenses of the perfect participle. Thus, although we must 
say, 38 a WIA We i ara, ‘he beat his brother’, we must use the 
actire construction with the same verb in the tenses of the imperfect 
participle, even when referring to past time. Thus we say, e.g., a 
Wut WTS Al AAT AT, ‘he was beating his brother’; not J@ @ ATTA TT, 
which would be nonsense. 

333. It is to be noted that all Hindi perfect particinles are in fact corrupted 
forms of the Sk. perfect passive participle, and the idiom under consideration 
has its origin and explanation in the Sanskrit construction of such participles, 
according to which, under the above conditions, the passive participle is made 
to agree in gender and number with that which in English idiom 1s the object 


of the verb, and the logical subject is put in the instrumental case. Thus, to 
illustrate, the English phrase ‘he said’, may be rendered in Sanskrit, Qa arwa 


lit., ‘by him said’, Hindi, gg & a@eT. Similarly, the Sanskrit aa Riga kt 
ap: ;, ‘he saw a young mouse’, becumes in Hindi, 33 4 we aA agi 2a. 
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334. The following common verbs, viz., @eaWat, ‘to talk idly’, arava, 
‘to speak’, Heat, ‘ to forget’, aga, ‘to fight’, and ara, ‘to bring’, 
although transitive in sense, taking an object after them, are excep- 
tions to the above rule, and are never construed with the case of the 
agent. 

a. The perfect tenses of samt, ‘to understand’, are also sometimes 
construed with the nominative of the subject; but it is considered 
better to use the case of the agent. 

3835. Observe, that in the pronunciation of all primitive or causal 
verbs with monosyllabic roots, the accent everywhere remains upon 
the radical syllable. But in causal verbs formed by adding a sylla- 
ble, as St, St, Wray, at, etc., to the root of the primitive, the accent 
rests throughout upon this causal affix. In the foilowing examples, 
the accent is indicated by the italic letters : karanga, kardinga ; kahta, 
kah/ata, bana, band, etc. Many words identical in form, but different 
in meaning, are thus distinguished only by the accent ; thus parha, 18 
érd sing., indef. perf., from parhnd, ‘(he) read’; but parhd, with the 
accent on the second syllable is 2nd sing. imp. from parhdnd, ‘cause 
thou (him) toread’. Similarly, sun, is ‘heard’; but ‘sund’, ‘tell thou’, 
etc. eto. In no case, however, must the accent be exaggerated. 

3:36. The following tables exhibit the conjugation of three verbs. 
Table XII illustrates the conjugation of a regular intransitive verb, 
with a consonant final in the root; Table XIII, that of an intransitive 
verb with a vowel final in the root. Table XIV exhibits the conju- 
gation of the transitive verb Mat, ‘todo’. So slight are the differen- 
ces in the conjugation of pure and mixed verbs, that it has not been 
thought necessary to give more than one paradigm of a regular verb. 
On the other hand, as will appear, the slightly irregular verbs, @rat 
and @<41, in various combinations are so very common that it has 
seemed desirable to exhibit their conjugation in full. Exactly like 
@tat, perf. part., Tat, are also conjugated the transitive verbs, @af, 
‘to give’, perf. part., Tzu, and Gat, ‘to take’, perf. part., faa. All 
regular pure verbs as, e.g., T2waTat, ‘to shew’, perf. part., Tezarat, are 
conjugated exactly as atat, except that the root of the infinitives is 
preserved throughout. 
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Or THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


337. The Passive Voice is much less used in Hindi than 
in English. Its place is largely taken by neuter verbs. It 
is to be remembered, however, that the construction of the 
past tenses of transitive verbs with @ is, in reality, a passive 
construction. Still in certain cases, which will be duly 
noticed in the chapter on syntax, the Hindi verb admits 
of a Passive Voice. 

338. Any verb may be conjugated passively by adding 
to its Perfect participle the verb arm. ‘to go’, which verb is 
then conjugated after the manner exhibited in Table XIII. 
The participle is inflected to agree with the subject; = 
final becoming x, for the masc. plur., and #, for the fem., 
sing. or plur. 

Thus from the verb areat, ‘to strike’, we have the passive ART Bat, 
‘to be struck’; from @at, ‘to give’, pass., Tzar arat, ‘to be given’; from 
Tzaarat, ‘to shew’, pass., fearat arat, ‘to be shown’. Other examples 
are as follows, ag Wa Tae wa, ‘that letter was written’; @r& sat 
arat arat wt, ‘somo woman was being beaten’; @ wet 2a ara ¥%, 
‘they are not seen’; é.e., ‘they are invisible’. 

a, Sometimes even neuter verbs are conjugated passively ; as, ¢.g., 
from ‘rat, ‘to come’, pass., Wat arat. But this idiom is scarcely 
transferable to English. 


339. As the passive conjugation presents no difficulties 
whatever, it will be quite sufficient to present a mere 
synopsis of the more common tenses. We take, as an 
example, the verb Tawar, ‘to write’, perf. part., ferer. 


Synopsis of the passive Conjugation of Fen. 


Infinitive ; Teer stat, ‘to be written’. 
Conjunctive Participle ; Toren wre, ‘having been written’. 
Contingent Future, 3rd sing.; Taam are, ‘it may be written’. 
Absolute Future ; ay Terert wrezat, ‘it will be written’. 
Imperative ; iy Sy Tae are, ‘let it be written’. 
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Indefinite Imperfect, 3rd sing.; Tawar wat, ‘it is, or would be, written’. 
Present Imperfect, ,, _,, Tat wirant @, ‘it is being written’. 


Past Imperfect, oe TAR Ata Ut, ‘it was being written’. 
Indefinite Perfect, ,, _,, TART TWAT, St was written’. 
Present Perfect, gr - Bs Tera wat @, ‘it has been written’. 
Past Perfect, a. “aes TAQ Wat Ut, ‘it had been written’. 


a. The remaining tenses are extremely rare; if, indeed, many of 
them ever occur at all. In general, the student will need to guard 
against the too free use of any of these passive forms. 


CAUSAL VERBS. 


340. From every primitive verb in Hindi, may be de- 
rived a Causal and a Second causal verb. The first causal 
expresses immediate causation, and the second causal, the 
mediate causation of the act or state of the primitive. Thus 
from the primitive aam, ‘to be made’, we have the causal, 
aarat, ‘to make’, and the second causal, awarm, ‘to cause 
(another person) to make’. 

a. If the primitive be acu Suter verb, it is plain that the Ist causal will be 
the corresponding active verb. It is thus evident that the causal may often 
be translated into English by a single verb baving no etymological connexion 
with the word which properly translates the primitive. Illustrations will be 
found below. 

341. The rules for the formation of causal verbs are 
as follows :— 

(1) Add to the root of the primitive, at for the causal, and 
at for the second causal. The usual infinitive termination, 
a, added to the root thus modified, will give the infinitive 
of the causal or second causal in question. Thus from 
waa, ‘to burn’, we have the root wa; whence we derive, 
as above, the root of the causal, wer, and of the second 
causal, gaat; from which again, we have the causal infini- 
tives, warar, ‘to sect on fire’, and waarm, ‘to cause to set on 
fire’. Similar are the following examples :— 
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Primitive. Causal. Second Causal. 
woe, ‘torise’. Zatt, ‘toraise’. wearat, ‘to cause to raise’. 
Tawar, ‘tobe hid- feutat, ‘tohide’. feuarat, ‘to cause to hide’. 


den’. 

wnat, ‘toberipe’, Watat, ‘to cook’, Gaara, ‘to cause to cook’. 
‘cooked’. 

Treat, ‘to meet’. faarat, ‘to cause to Farerarat, ‘to cause to mix’. 


meet’, to mix’. 
gaat, ‘to hear’. garam, ‘totell’, gaara, ‘to cause to tell’. 
a. A short a in the second syllable of dissyllabic roots 
which have a short vowel in the first syllable, usually be- 
comes silent in the causal. But before the affix of the 
second causal, the a is pronounced. Examples are,— 


Primitive. Causal. Second Causal. 
wana chamaknd, @aaRtat, pron. chamkind. wrmarat chamakicdnd. 
‘to shine’. 


Tram pighand, Tween, ,, pighldnd. Treen pighalednd. 
‘to melt’ tnt. 

vem bhataknd, wearm, ,, bhathdud. wemartat bhatakwand. 
‘to wander’. 

BRAT sanajhnd, BRM, 4, samhdnd. BWaRATAT samajhicdnd. 
‘to understand’. 

wast pokarnd, Waretat, ,, pakrdnd, Weaearat pokaricana. 
‘to seize’. 

ute oparakind, worm, 4, parkhind, weearat parakhwand, 
‘to be tried’. 


6. Monosyllabic roots containing a long vowel shorten 
that vowel before the causal and second causal affixes. 
Open roots then insert # between the shortened vowel and 
the causal affixes. 

NV. B. In the application of this rule, observe, that a is the short 
substitute for a; &, for , , @, and occasionally for @t; 3, for &, 
aT, and St, in the primitive. 

Under this head, the following are examples of close roots :— 


Primitive. Causal. Second Causal. 
warat, ‘to go around’. garar, ‘to turn around’. Gaara. 
wmrat, ‘to waken’, warat, ‘to awaken’. STATA. 


Seat, ‘to conquer’. Teravat, ‘to cause to conquer’. Tareerrat. 
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The following are examples of open roots :— 


marat, ‘to eat’. Tererat, ‘to feed’. faaarat, ‘to cause to feed’. 
Gat, ‘to drink’. Taarat, ‘to give to drink’. Taearat, ‘to cause to give 
) drink’. 
arm, ‘to sleep’. garat, ‘to put to sleep’. yearat, ‘to cause to put 

to sleep’. 


a. Verbs of this class with monosyllabic roots enclosing 
@ or &, commonly retain the long vowel, and form their 
causals according to (1); as, e.g., 
ata, ‘toswim’. Uzrat, ‘to cause toswim’. 2nd Causal, Oram. 
atem, ‘torun’.  @rerat, ‘to cause to run’. 3 »  eaTgarar. 


6. But asat, ‘to sit’, makes the Ist causal, Asta or fasrm, 
‘to seat’. It also often follows the example of open roots, and admits 
an @ before the causal affix, making faserat. Similarly area, ‘to 
say’, aterat, ‘to learn’, and @eqat, ‘to see’, make their causals either 
SYTAT, Tazrat and feerat, or Hara, Teer and een. Wer 
and @@arat are peculiar in having a passive sense, ziz., ‘to be called’, 
‘to be named’. 

(2) Many primitive neuter verbs having a monosyllabic 
root enclosing a short vowel, form the 1st causal by simply 
lengthening that vowel. The 2nd causal is formed in the 
usual way. Thus, e.g. :— 


meat, ‘to be cut’. wreat, ‘to cut’. mearat, ‘to cause to cut’. 
@uat, ‘to be fastened’. atwat, ‘to fasten’. awarat, ‘to cause to fasten’. 
wazat, ‘to be loaded’. ‘wreat, ‘to load’. waarat, ‘to cause to load’. 
Tare, ‘to be pulled’. afer, ‘to pull’. Fererenar, ‘to cause to pull’. 


a. Sometimes in such words, instead of the cognate long vowel, 
the gun or eriddht of the primitive vowel is the substitute, as in 
the following :— 
waa, ‘to be open’. rem, ‘to open’. QWeaarat, ‘to cause to open’. 
wert, ‘to be dissolved’. wWraat, ‘to dissolve’. Waa4>t, ‘to cause todissolve’. 
Tereat, ‘to be pulled’. Gear, ‘to pull’. Teer, ‘to cause to pull’. 


b. Taweaart, ‘to come out’, make its 1st causal, fraren, af- 


ter the analogy of the above. 
at 
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c. A few primitive roots ending in z. change this to 
the cognate ~ in the causals. Some of these present other 
irregularities. The most common are the following :— 


went, ‘to be separated’. @reat, ‘to leave’. geTat, ‘to liberate’. 


a 


gem, ‘to break’, intr. Argm, ‘tobreak’, tr. Brgeraty to cause to 
ATSTay, 


break’. 
wear, ‘to tear’, 55 Teal, ‘to tear’, ,, WEATAT,] ‘to cause to 
STAT. tear’. 
Feat, ‘to burst’, , treat, ‘to burst’, ,, GeaTaT, ‘to cause to 
burst’. 


d. Taexat, ‘to be sold’, changes the final guttural of the root to the 
corresponding palatal, in the Ist causal only, making awa, ‘to 
sell’. eat, ‘to remain’, changes © to the hard guttural aspirate, 
wa, making Terat, ‘to keep’. 

e. Two verbs, viz., ya, ‘to be immersed’, and wtarat, ‘to be wet’, 
make their Ist causals, respectively, Bata, and Taatat. Sometimes, 
however, they assume the regular causal affixes. 

f, fraeat, ‘to be ended’, makes the Ist causal frargat or Traeat, 
‘to finish’. The verb @Sat, mentioned at (1) 6., makes yet another 
form, Asreat ; and, similarly, Qsat, ‘to enter’, makes QaTaat. at, 
to take’, makes fearat. 

342. Of some verbs the neuters have become obsolete in High 
Hindf, though still in use in some dialects. Thus, ¢.v., the neuter 
of Are, ‘to join’, Feat, ie not very common in standard Hindi, 
but in the Rémdyan, under the form ge. it is the common substitute 
for the H. H. Taeat, ‘to meet’ or ‘find’. Similarly the common word 
@zeqat, ‘to see’, is the causal of the dialectic K. atuat, ‘to appear’. On 
the other hand, a few neuters are commonly used in High Hindi, of 
which the causal forms are rarely heard. A common example is Wat, 
‘to fall’, the causal of which, urgat (ure), frequently occurs in the 
Réméyan, but is very rare in standard Hindi. 

343. Many verbs form their causals both according to rules (1) and 
(2). Usually with such difference in form, there is also a difference 
in signification, and often one form is dialectic. A good illustration 
is found in the verb Zaat, ‘to be pressed’, which makes one causal, 
warat, ‘to press down’, and another, @ra@at, having the special 
meaning, ‘to shampoo’. So also, from Taaat, ‘to meet’, the standard 
dialect makes the causal, faartat, ‘to mix’; but the Mérwéri, following 
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the second rule, makes the causal, eat, ‘to send’. wera, ‘to call’, 
is commonly reckoned a causal from @Taat, ‘to speak’; but @tea is 
invariably used in the Rdmdyan instead of @arat, in the same sense. 

344. We may note in conclusion the existence of a class of causal 
verbs derived from abstract nouns, which denote the causation of 
that which is expressed by the noun. Thus, from i, ‘anger’, comes 
fataurat, ‘to be angry’; from Wat, ‘vertigo’, Aextat, ‘to be giddy’. 
Under this head also come a oumber of onomatopoetic words; as, 
e.y.. Stearat, ‘to simmer’, ‘to chink’, #.e., ‘to make the sound chhan- 
chhan ; Taraterara, ‘to twitter as a bird’, etc. 


Or CoMPpounD VERBS.* 


315. These have been commonly enumerated as of twelve 
varieties, viz., Intensives, Potentials, Completives, Frequen- 
tatives, Desideratives, Continuatives, Statisticals, Incep- 
tives, Permissives, Acquisitives, Reiteratives and Nominals. 

a. Of these, however, no more than the first five can properly be 
called compound verbs. In all the other combinations, (except perhaps 
some Nominals,) a Participle, Infinitive or Noun, is in grammatical 
construction with the verb which it precedes, so that their explana- 
tion properly belongs toSyntax. As, however, all these idioms have 
usually been explained at this point, and as acquaintance with them 
will greatly facilitate the understanding of many illustrations used 
in the Syntax, we give the subject a place in this section. 

346. The five varieties of true Compound Verbs may be 
divided into two classes, as follows :— 


CoMPOUND VERBS. 


CLASS I. CLASS II. 
Formed with the Root. Formed with the Perf. Part. 
1. Intensives. 1. Frequentatives. 
2. Potentials. 2. Desideratives. 


3. Completives. 


* This section wonld perhaps have been more naturally deferred to the 
chapter on Derivative and Compound words; but considering the necessities 
of beginners, it has been thought well to follow the practice of other Urddé and 
Hindi grammarians, and treat the subject in immediate connexion withVerba. 
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Class I. Compounds formed with the Root. 


347. Intensive compounds intensify or otherwise modify 
the meaning of the verb whose root stands first in the com- 
pound. They are formed by adding to a verbal root one 
of certain other verbs, which latter verb in conjunction 
with the root is then conjugated as usual. This second 
conjugated member does not, however, retain its separate 
character and significance ; but only modifies, in accordance 
with the general idea which it embodies, the meaning of 
the unconjugated root to which it is annexed. 


Examples are the following :— 


arr, ‘to throw’. wa at, ‘to throw away’. 
arg, ‘to break’. €@1Te etaat, ‘to break fo pieces’. 
MISA, ‘to out’. le Baar, ‘to out of’. [succeed’. 
etsy, ‘tobe made’. ea wat, ‘to be gute made, to 
Taree, ‘to fall’. Taz wean, ‘to fall down’. 
fare, ‘to cause to fall’. Tarer 2a, ‘to throw down’. 
WTA, ‘toknow’. Wa uagat, ‘to be found out’, ‘ap- 
TAT, ‘to eat’. wWrarat, ‘toeat up’. [pear’. 
erat, ‘to be’. &t ara, ‘to become’. 
ular, ‘to drink’. ut @at, ‘to drink down’. 
eat, ‘to take’. @ am, ‘to take arcay’. 
aoa, ‘to sit’. @& Twat, Sto sit still’. 
Ta, ‘to see’. @a teat, ‘to look on, ‘to gaze’. 
QTeaT, ‘to speak’. @T@ 3Saq, ‘to speak up’. 


a. Causals very often take @ after @ in these compounds, as @AaTa 
am, frera aa, wa eat, etc. This is the uniform practice in many 
dialects. 

318, The above list comprises about all the verbs which are com- 
bined with the roots of other verbs to form Intensive Compounds. 
It is evident that, in most cases, the modification of the meaning of 
the verb may be expressed in English by a preposition adverbially 
used with the verb. It may be difficult to find a term which shall 
exactly express the idea added by the secondary verb in every case, 
but the following is an approximation. 
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aat, Intensity. waar, Violence. 

wrat; Reflexion (?). ugat, Chance, accident. 

ara, Finality, completeness. @at, Reflexion, appropriation. i 
goat, Suddenness. teat, Continuance. ae 


a. Of the above eight verbs, it may be further observed that ar 
and Seat can only be used with Transitive verbs; wrat and oa, 
with Intransitives only; the remainder with either Transitives or 
Intransitives. 

b. It may also be noted that @at is the compound which is most 
frequently used with causal verbs ; as @at @at, ‘to show’; SRA 2a?, ‘to 
explain’; fara 241, ‘totake out’. But with a few causals it is never 
used ; thus, from aa, ‘to call’, we never have aa @aT, but always 
qn Sat, ‘to call here’, i.c., ‘to one’s self’. 

c. @atis the verb which is most commonly found compounded 
with Intransitives; as ¢&@ a@rat, ‘to be broken’; faa Brat, ‘to meet’, 
‘to unite’; Wa Arar, ‘to arrive’; but it is also used with Transitives, 
as Sl Gat, ‘to eat up’; He Arar, ‘to tell’. 

ad. Compounds with <gat are common, but for the most part are 
used in the tenses of the perfect participle. In the tenses of the 
imperfect participle and the imperative, they are much more rare. 
As above remarked, these compounds exhibit the action of the verb 
emphatically as continuing or permanent. Thus, art aH Qa we Q, 
‘the two children were engaged in playing’; @& Tat, ‘sit still’. 

e. @at, when compounded with a verbal root, represents the action 
of the verb as terminating with, upon, near, or to the advantage of 
the agent. In many cases, therefore, this compound is equivalent to 
the Middle Voice in Greek. Thus, aarat, is ‘to call’, in general ; 
but at aa, is ‘to call to one’s self’; Tar, ‘to place’; TA Aa, ‘to lay 
by’; i.e., for one’s self. at, in compounds, thus stands in absolute 
contrast with @at, emphasizing the action as terminating upon, or to 
the advantage of one’s self; while at represents it emphatically as 
terminating upon or to the advantage of another. Compare, e.g., 
Bae Sat, ‘to understand’, z.c., for one’s self; and Baw 2aT, ‘to cause 
another to understand’. ‘rat approaches to a reflexive sense, but is 
of much less extensive application than @ar. 

J. Wea, although used with both transitive and intransitive verbs, 
cannot be combined with causals. The idea of ‘causation’ necessarily 
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excludes that of ‘chance’. Thus while we can say, @& wet, ‘it 
appeared’, we cannot say Teer wert. 

g. In many cases, the same root may be compounded with differ- 
ent secondary verbs. A fewsuch examples may further elucidate 
this matter. Thus, from art, ‘to eat’, we have St aTat, ‘to eat up’; 
wat aa, ‘to eat down’; St twat, ‘to be engaged in eating’. Similarly 
from azar, ‘to strike’, we have both are @at, ‘to beat’, and AT< Trem, 
‘to strike down’, ‘to kill’. 

349. While the modification of the first verb by the secondary member, may 
often be expressed in English either by the addition of certain particles, or by 
the use of another verb from that used to represent the simple Hindi verb, in 
many cases, again, it will be found quite impossible to express in English the 
slight distinction between the simple and compound verb. Indeed it is to be 
remarked, that compounds in which @at is the last member, even in Hindf, 
are often scarcely to be distinguished in meaning from the simple verb. Thus 


such forms as GawmTaT and Qa Sar, Txwqrat aud Tzzar 2at, etc., are often 
used interchangeably, with no apparent intention of greater emphasis in the 
one case than in the other. But where a distinction is intended it is 
undoubtedly that indicated above. The compound form is much more 
common colloquially. 

390. Occasionally in prose and in the colloquial, a particle, especial- 
ly a negative, is interposed between the root aud the secondary verb; 
thus, ae aa aet use 2, ‘nothing appears’; ge aI war, ‘(it) is indeed 
broken’. Also, rarely, in the colloquial, the root is made to follow 
the secondary ; thus, @g wat @ ama, ‘he has fled away’. This inver- 
sion is never found in prose, but like the previous idiom, is not un- 
usnal in poetry.* 

851. The learner must not confound with the above Compound 
verbs, a common idiom in which the leading verb is immediately 
preceded by the conjunctive participle of another verb, taken in that 
form which is identical with the root. Although this combination 
is identical in appearance with the above forms, it is, in reality, a 
different thing, as the final verb in this idiom retains its individua- 
lity and separate signification. Examples of this idiom are, v3 ata 
lt 2a Bist, /if., ‘having seen that village, come’, or, in English 
idiom, ‘go and see that village’; & aret & ax Br wrar ¥, lit., 
‘having been at the gardener’s house, I have come’; t.e., ‘I have come 
by way of the gardener’s house’. 


* For other examples, sec the section on dialectic conjugation. 
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a. @ Urat may be explained either on this principle, as ‘having 
taken, come’, or as a compound, ‘to bring’. Similar are @e Barat, 
‘to announce’, Wt Taetat, ‘to come and meet’, etc., ete. 

352. A number of guasi compounds occur in which a, the root 
of wea, ‘to ascend’, is the first member, and a verb of motion the 
second. But in these the leading idea is in the second member, to 
which #e adds the idea of ‘hostility’. Examples are, @@ urat, ‘to 
run up hostilely’; ae wrat, ‘to attack’; we @teat, ‘to rush up hostile- 
ly’. Thus, ¢.g., a Ga Hem A AS Urat, ‘he hastened up with all (his) 
army’; WH WL Wt Hat Ht Wat aS ae ‘one more also, the king of 
Kashi, made an assault’. 

353. Potentials are formed by adding to the root of any 
verb, the verb sam, ‘to be able’, which may then be conju- 
gated throughout. This compound denotes ability to do 
the action expressed by the primary member. It thus often 
takes the place of the potential mood in English. 

The following are examples :—aTa Bart, ‘to be able to speak’; aw 
ate aa @, ‘he can run’; 4 a aeatt, ‘I shall be able to go’; @ mM 
wa, ‘they may be able to come’. 

a. Sometimes, instead of forming a compound, the verb saat takes 
the vert which it modifies in the oblique form of the infinitive ; thus, 
4 wey ona sae ¥, ‘I am not able to go’. 

354. Completives are formed by adding to the root of 
a verb, the verb waa, which may then be conjugated in all 
its parts. The imperfect participle, awe, is rare. This 
compound denotes the completion of the act denoted by the 
primary member of the compound. It is never identical 
in sense with the perfect participle, but denotes the com- 
pleteness of the action ina more emphatic manner. Thus, 
€.g., 3 a wera, ‘he ate’, but ag en ear, ‘he has done eating’. 

a. Very often the force of warn will be expressed in Eng- 
lish by the word ‘already’; as ae @& am ear ®, ‘he is indeed 
already gone’. When in the absolute future, this compound 
often nearly corresponds to the English future perfect ; 
wa ag et wam, ‘when he shall have eaten’. 
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Class II.—Compounds formed with the Perfect 
Participle.* 

355. Frequentatives are formed by affixing to the masc. 
sing. of the perfect participle of any verb, the verb aem, 
which may then be used in any tense; the participle, how- 
ever, remains unchanged throughout. These denote the 
habitual or repeated performance of the action expressed 
by the first member of the compound; thus, wat ae, ‘to 
read often’; wrat attr, ‘come often’; ag aet acat®, ‘he is in 
the habit of saying’. 

a. Thus whenever the adverb ‘always’ denotes, not duration, but 
repeated or customary action, it must be expressed in Hindi by using 
the verb which it qualifies, in the frequentative form. For example, 
the phrase, ‘he always bathes in the morning’, must be rendered into 
Hindi, ag aga ara Taat azar 2. But, on the contrary, ‘we shall be 
always happy’, is in Hindi, ga wat ware H Wa. Other examples 
are, H Wea Bl UST TAT ¥. ‘I am in the habit of reading the Shastra’; 
qa act aa art att, ‘always obey my words’; aa sat Tar Ta at 
@1, ‘why do you always do s0 ?’. 

356. Desideratives are formed, like Frequentatives, with 
an unchanging perfect participle* in the masc. sing., 
substituting the verb area for ara as the second and con- 
jugated member. These denote, primarily, desire to do 


* Although I have followed usage in speaking of these compounds as 
formed with the perfect participle, it is, I think. doubtful whether this state- 
ment is accurate. I am rather inclined to believe that we have in these com- 
binations, not a perfect participle. but a gerund in d, equivalent to the com- 
mon gerund or infinitive in nd. This form of the gerund certainly occurs in 
Bangali, where we have, e.g., chalan=H. H. chalnd, chaliba—Braj. chalivau, 
and chald, as three equivalent and alternative forms. Moreover, this gerund 
in its inflected form in ai, is constantly used in eastern Hindi in these very 
compounds. Thus the H. H. chalne lagd, is in E. Hindi, chalailagd. There is, 
therefore, good reason to believe that chald and chalai in these compounds are 
true gerundial forms, exactly equivalent, respectively, to chalnd and chalne, 
and that the common account of these compounds which we have provision- 
ally followed is not grammatically correct. 
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the action expressed by the participial member; secondari- 
ly, the immediate futurition of that action. It can only 
be known from the context which of these may be intended 
in any particular case, but there is not often ambiguity. 
Thus, ag aren areat 2, ‘he wishes to speak’, or ‘is about to 
speak’; wgt am ateat ut, ‘the clock was about to strike’. 

a. Sometimes the first verb may be in the inflected Infin., as a@ 
ara argat @, ‘he wishes to go’. In this case the Infinitive is to be re- 


garded as in grammatical construction with @lz@at, and the combina- 
tion is in no true sense a compound. 

b. The Desiderative compound, in the respectful form 
with atta, is idiomatically used to express obligation or 
duty; as ¥u wena &T war aniza, ‘(one) ought to read this book’; 
or, with a noun or pronoun expressed, av agt wut artza, ‘you 
ought to go there’. The construction of this idiom will be 
explained in the Syntax. In this combination, the direct 
form of the infinitive is very commonly substituted for the 
verbal form in wt. Thus we may say, aet arat atrea, ‘(one) 
ought to go there’. 

c. Observe, that when @T¢at and #<at are thus compounded with 
@rat. ‘to go’, War is used instead of War. Thus, ae arat ATT ®, ‘he 
often goes’; @Z TUT Bteat B, ‘he wishes’, or ‘is about to go’. So 
also, in the forms derived from aw. ‘to die’, At. and not Wat, is used 
in combination with the above verbs; thus, @g AW @TeaT @, ‘he is 
about to die’. 

357. We have next to consider the other combinations 
referred to in §345,a. These have been commonly enume- 
rated as Continuatives, Staticals, Inceptives, Permissives, 
Acquisitives and Nominals. Of these, the first two are 
combinations of certain verbs with an Imperfect Participle; 
Inceptives, Permissives and Acquisitives, are combinations 
of certain verbs with Infinitives; Nominals are combina- 
tions of certain verbs with Nouns or Adjectives. 


358. Those combinations have been called Continuatives 
20 
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in which the imperfect participle of any verb is connected 
with the verbs arm, ‘to go’, or tea, ‘to remain’. The parti- 
ciple, which is really a predicative adjunct of the subject, 
agrees with it in gender and number. 


a. Although combinations with arat and teat have always been 
thus grouped together under this head, they cannot be interchange- 
ably used, but should rather be separately classified. The combina- 
tions with @rat might be more accurately termed Progressives. The 
action of the participle is thus exhibited as steadily progressing or 
advancing. Thus we may say; ag Tawar a@rat ®, ‘he is going cn 
writing’; & agrnat weat wnat wy, ‘those girls were going on reading’; 
Urtt Beal wart z, ‘the water keeps flowing away’. 

b. The analogous combinations with teat are correctly termed 
Continuatives. They denote the continuance of an incomplete action ; 
as, @E Wat teat @, ‘she continues singing’; aa wat aa Tea Br, ‘why 
do you keep laughing ?; wat wt wit aEct teat 2, ‘the stream of the 
river keeps flowing on’. 

c. It will be instructive to compare these forms with others closely 
similar. Thus ag Wear @ is simply ‘he is reading’; a@g us TET @ is 
‘he is engaged in reading’; ag WHat Teat @ is ‘he continues reading’. 
gear Brat is ‘to flow aay, from the speaker ; @Zat THAT is ‘to flow on’, 
continually, as it were, before the speaker. 

d, @eat teat very commonly means ‘to die’; thus, Aa Toe wren 
wet 2, would be, in English idiom, ‘my father has passed away’. 
It is also used of things, as Wa aH atat tet, ‘every thing is 
gone’. 

859. Closely analogous to the above is a common combi- 
nation in which the perfect instead of the imperfect parti- 
ciple takes the first place, and a verb of motion the second 
place; as ara art, ‘to flee away’; wet arm, ‘to go away’; wan 
wrat, ‘to come along’, etc. As in the case of the above 
combinations of the imperfect participle, the perfect 
participle agrees with the subject of the verb in gender 


and number; as atetaat amt am, ‘the girl was going 
along’. 


o~ 
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a. It is perhaps impossible in all cases to give in English idiom the force 
of this combination. But it will be found to lie in the distinctive idea of 
the perfect participle; ¢.e¢., the subject is represented as having completely 
come into a certain state, in which state it is then represented as re- 
maining or moving. Thus, in the phrase, wa are ast THAT UT, the com- 
pound, (from Weal, ‘to fall’, and TRTAT, ‘to move around’,) represents the 


lion as first ‘crouched’, and then in this state moving around; hence we render, 
‘a lion was prowling about’. 

360. The verbal combinations which are called Statj- 
cals denote motion in the state of doing any thing. They 
are formed by combining a verb of motion with an imper- 
fect participle in the inflected mase. sing. The participle 
suffers no change for gender and number. Thus, ag ta Ez 
wat ®, ‘he comes weeping’; em at ma aa Wi, ‘a woman 
was coming singing’. 

861. Of the combinations of verbs with the Infinitive, 
above enumerated, we notice,— 


(1) Inceptives. These consist of an inflected infinitive 
in construction with the verb awn, and denote, primarily, 
the action of the infinitive as beginning. They are also 
used, when that action is interrupted. In this way is to 
be explained the common use of the phrase, ae® am, lit, 
‘he began to say’, in the narration of conversation. Exam- 
ples of these compounds are abundant, as ara wat, ‘to be- 
gin to beat’; qa am, ‘he began to eat’, etc., ete. 

(2) Permissires are formed by combining with an in- 
flected infinitive the verb 2m, ‘to give’, and express permis- 
sion to do the act denoted by the infinitive. Thus, wR 
ara a1, ‘let me go’; me area eifwa, ‘have the goodness to 
allow me to speak’; 332 va a& @a tear, ‘he allowed him to 
eat’, ete. 

(3) Acquisitives are the exact converse of the preceding, 
and are formed in the same way, substituting ur, ‘to get’, 
for gm. Thus, aa aet ara vey arana, ‘you will not obtain per- 
mission to go there’; % asa ae¥ aan, ‘I was not allowed to 
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sit’. Observe, in this idiom with umm, as in the frequenta- 
tive compound with fam, the case of the agent is never 
used. 

362. These combinations of verbs with the infinitive, as has been observed, 
are not to be regarded as true compounds. The inflected infinitive is simply 
governed by the verb, in the same manner that a noun would be in the 


same place. Thus not only the verbs aaat, at ond grat, but other verbs 
may be combined with infinitives in a similar way, as, ¢.g., in such forms a8 
Bra Btw, ‘to ask leave to go; ga area, ‘to wish to give’; 7 aay ara SAAT, 
for 4 wel a gmat, ‘I cannot go’, etc. 

363. With regard to all the above Compound verbs, as well as these 
other various combinations, it is to be remarked, that when several 
roots, infinitives, or participles, thus succeed one another in the same 
construction, the finite verb is written only with the last. Thus, 
Wa @ Wa HS UA Wt wz, ‘when they had eaten and drank everything 
up’; aa US 4 TAQ BRAT ¥; ‘I am able neither to read nor to write’; 
ee WUT BUT ATT Ut, ‘he was in the habit of coming and going’; 
am Ww aa %, ‘they have done singing and reading’; Hi war are Tere 
wt areat ¥, ‘I wish both to read and to write’; @g ATaHAT Wat Wat 
wat Wt, ‘he was going along dancing and singing’; @g wa Wa Ta 
@art, ‘he will allow me to come and go’. 

364. Reiteratives scarcely need a special mention. In these, two 
verbs of the same or similar meaning, and often similar in sound, are 
conjugated together in the tenses of the participles, and in the 
conjunctive participle; as, ¢.g., fad BRANT MATT, ‘without having 
explained’; @@ wa HT, ‘having seen’, etc. The latter word adds 
little or nothing to the former; but, in accordance with the taste of 
the Hindoos for rhyme in sense or sound, is added simply to please 
the ear. 

365. Those have been called Nominal compounds in which a 
substantive or adjective is so united with a verb as that the 
two express but one idea. These are especially common with 
the verbs @tt, ‘to be’, and tat, ‘to do’, or ‘make’. Very 
commonly they are to be translated into English by one word. 
Examples are, @ét Gat, ‘to stand’; WEI AtAT, ‘to stand’ (trans.); 
mig atat, ‘to obtain’; warq eta, ‘to be complete’; ATa at, ‘to 
buy’. 

a. Very often when especial respect is intended, or when, a8, ¢€.9 
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in poetry, a lofty diction is desired, a Sanskrit noun or participle, in 
composition with @<at, ¥tat, uta, or some other Hindi verb, is prefer- 
red to the more vulgar word. Often the difference in signification 
may be expressed by the use of different words in English. Exam- 
ples are, ewa ftat, ‘to behold’, for @e@at, ‘to see’; ATA TAT, 
for Wat, ‘to eat’; waa or Wat AAT, ‘to go’, for Wat; Wea war 
or Area 8a, ‘to depart’, for wen Brat, etc., eto. This matter is 
deserving of especial attention by the student both in conversation 
and in composition. 


DIALECTIC CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 


366. Asa preliminary to the consideration of dialectic conjuga- 
tion, it will be expedient to exhibit the various dialectic forms and 
substitutions for the present and past tenses of the auxiliary substan- 
tive verb, answering respectively to the standard Hindi, ¥ and Wt, 
eto. It is thought unnecessary to exhibi$ the variations for gender 
which occur in the past tense, as they are identical with those which 
occur in the same dialects in nouns and adjectives of the same termi- 
nation. Nor has it been thought necessary fo repeat the pronoun 
in each dialect. This the student can easily supply for himself from 
the pronominal tables. 

367. The various Kanauji forms of the present in Tt or Fr, etc., are collo- 
quial throughout the central Dob, but the standard forms are no less com- 
mon. Panjabi has analogous forms also in the pres. Ist sing., @fat, ‘I am’, 
and 2nd plur., @Tq, ‘you are’. 

368. The Braj forms in Table XVI will be found on almost every 
page of the Adjuiti and similar books. In the present they differ 
but slightly from the standard forms, and in the lst sing. and 2nd plur. 
only. Thus, St awvat Bt, ‘I am Lakshmi’; a @t Bt, ‘who are you?’. 
wie is used as 2nd plur. in one passage only inthe Prem Sdgar, viz., 
aa ara ad wat W ate, ‘you two who are parts of me’. But I 
suspect that this is used simply metri gratic. Of the Braj forms of 
the past, the following are examples of the use of @t (fem. #); at 
aya aTA Wet Bi, ‘in that place was a king named Sudarshan’; avant 
wraat ara wat I, ‘he had a wife named Pdrrati’. This form of this 
Braj past tense is the more common in books; but gat also occasion- 
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ally occurs,* as in the following; At we Bar yet aar et atere, 
‘thou shalt see my face just as it was’; gat Gt Abe Tat, ‘in the house 
was the queen’. Closely connected is the Bhag. gut and K. wat. 

369. Of the two Rajputana forms of these two tenses, the present, 
¥, etc., and past, @, etc., are used throughout Mewér and Marwar ; 
aud east of Mewar, through Kotah, Bunda, Jaipur, etc, the forms 
with @ are used. But in literature and correspondence, it is said 
that ®. BI, etc., are used much more extensively. Thus the forms in 
@ constantly occur in the ‘Plays’, as in the following examples :— 
ee area, ‘Iam a shopkeeper’; w@ ot fean wars, (plur. for sing.) 
‘how am I ignorant ?’; ata aa Great B, ‘my name is Lotno’; q 3 
trae, ‘thou art a prince’; etc., ete. 

a. It may be remarked here that the Marwari forms of these and other 
verbs are often disguised by the addition of various unmeaning letters and 
syllables, such as @&, @, 9, @a, etc. Thus in the ‘Plays’ we find are ara, 
‘you are that same’, where grqg is for g@T—H. H. #7, These letters are added, 
indeed. not only to verbs, but to all other parts of speech.f 

370. The Garhwali forms given in Table XVI are those which prevail in 
and about Tiri, the capital of native Garhwal, and are commonly understood 
(though not exclusively used) throughout that province. The form @ft is used 


for the present in some villages of Garhwal, both alone and as an auxiliary. 


Thus I have heard, are at—H. H. aATz 2: ata Riz1 war—H. H. aa Zara 
BI, ‘are you coming ?’, etc., etc. The longer @ forms given in the pres. plur. 
belong east of Tirf. 


371. In the Ramdyan, as in poetry generally, the copula is very 
freely omitted, both in the present and the past tense. When the 
copula is necessary, in the past tense the indef. perf., wag, of the verb 
Bra, ‘to be’, is often thus used. But occasionally in the Riamdyan, 
as regularly in all the modern eastern dialects, the indef. perf. of the 
verb teat, ‘to remain’, is used both as a copula and as an auxiliary, 
instead of the H. H. at. Thus we read in the Ramdyan, 3 Hg sraa 
Tet Hirer, ‘(Brahmdé) has done whatever was proper’; @at ATA Aa 
Te Mera, ‘then your name was Sufi’. 

372. With the Avadhi and old Purbi forms of the present may be compared 
the almost identical Marathi conjugation, viz. Sing., MB. wIza. me; Plur, 
wret, wet, wea. The common negative, wey, Br. ate, has arisen from 
the combination of tho negative. 4, with the 3rd sing., ant, of the subst. verb. 


* This word is erroncously explained in Prof. Eastwick’s Prem Sdgar, p. 194, 
as a Braj form of the imperfect participle, Wray. + Vid. Ch. X, last section. 
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373. In the region west of Bhojpir, @, is used for z, ‘is’, The indeclinable 
@ is not confined to Bhojpiir, but is used for all persons in both numbers as far 
west as Allahabad. Thus, & @1a@@ aq, ‘he is coming’; aa le Sl Wrewraa 
@q ‘whom are you calling P’. According to Mr. Beames, the Bhojpuri de- 
clinable forms, gqzy. are (Lira), @i<4, are used in questions and replies, but 
not commonly in uarrative, when the other forms given are preferred. The 
dialectic paradigms of these two tenses will be found on the next two pages. 


Of Conjugation in the Braj and other 
Western dialects. 


374. It will be convenient to treat of the various dialectic conjuga- 
tions according to their mutual affinities. These conjugations may 
thus be grouped in respect of their common resemblances, as western 
or eastern. We begin with conjugation in the western dialects, and 
first of all, as most important, with the Braj. 

375. The tense system in Braj corresponds essentially with that 
in High Hindi. For final er and z, the Braj characteristically 
exhibits Sf and 2. (§101.) Thus, e.g., for #%, we have mt ; for waa, 
@aait ; for wet, wT, oto. &, in the first sing., and &tr in the 2nd 
plur., of the future tenses are also veriddhied to aT: as,¢g., in frre, 
arth, eet, for H. H. fre, wet and mer. But & occasionally be- 
comes Wt; or after a vowel is retained. @ ig commonly inserted 
after roots ending in @, @ or MT, not only, as in High Hindi, before 
%, but also before @r, occasionally before wt, and regulary before all 
terminations beginning with a consonant. Thus, e.g., we have ara, 
wat, wad. wat. aa, for H. H. TST, WaT, UTA, Sat, wat. Simi- 
larly, @ is inserted after roots in B; as, e.g., Ra wait, ‘who will 
touch (it)?’. 

376. The Braj infinitive or gerund has two forms, the one in at or 
at, the other in at or At. Before the latter termination, © is often 
inserted. This latter form is especially common in the obl. Bing. 
For the common inflection, ¥, of the infinitive, the Braj, after @ has 
not only 2, but ¥, which, again, is often dropped, leaving @ as the 
final letter. To illustrate, for H. H. axa, Braj has ait or at, 
wcat or HiTaT; inflected forms, wR, aA or mata, and Mra or Mia. 
The vowel of union, ¥, after @t is often hardened to U, as in Taeraar, 
=H. H. fae. But still more commonly it combines with the 
preceding wt, forming %, whence such common Braj forms, as, ¢.9., 
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TaBLE XV: DtIaLEctTIc CONJUGATION 
| PRESENT TENSE, 


H. Hindi.| Kanawi.| Braj. |W. Rdj.| E. Ray. \GarhwAlé. 


a nt ire oe | a 


a ¥. % ‘tt ¥. é at. @& 
[>= 
< 
5 a2 we 2 3 B, 2. a. 
~ 
* | ee. | Qa, tin. &. 2 3/3 = & 
E 
“| eee WK fe fat [Bn 
pel 
< 
B wae. | 21 WT. 2 at eae, ST 
Ay 
ay ¥, wa. |. ¥ 3 za. at 
ur. | ah, ea. | Br ge. | Ar St. ain. 
0d 
AW. «| Wt, war. | Aga. Rr aT. wat 
z 
E | 
ae ur. | a, ear. | Mt, ger. | Bt a. aut. 
7 
< 
a 
waa. (a, wa. (Bea. | eT Zl WaT 
é qa. (2, 8 (29a | a. wT. aa. 
a 
a a. a, 4a. | 8, ya. | eT. Zt. wat. 


* The final short vowel in all these forms is often lengthened metit gratia. 
liary, as, ¢.g., tumha japata hahu. {These seven forms are used without change 
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OF THE SUBSTANTIVE VERB. 
‘IT am’, etc. 


Kum. | Oid Pirbt. Avadht. | Ricdi. | Bhojpirt. | Maith. 
a. ees 
zat. é. wea,” et ih Sab ay | & Ut are aren, (& 7 at 
| ae wT, &, are. 
2 rete, ITs, AER, BE, ae. wey. | & AIX S. ,, wt 
| : Wed. 
® Mle, WTS, ATE, Ww. are. are. %, BIT AIT. 3. 1 wt 
laeh, oe. . 
at, au. ete.t = wet. ary fat 
SSA. We:. 
wl. | weg, EBT —_ ae | eA, TF. | aT é.,, a 
fre @ we e 
Weld, WES. aie. we. | mean < 
bail | We, ETe.t | Mer. me &. ,, a 
fe. wef, tied RS eet teat. | aie’ 
om | vate, whe. dete aa, cea, [TE lea | aie 
w— | Ire, Tere. ,, Were. TET. wea. tad 
al WZ. a a, a. Teas, " 
Tear PG ‘ ~ ~ 
raat |e COS wey. | <2. = wear, area. 
THUrt. ~~ ° ws an ; 7 ~ ~ 
reat. | teF- yy Tel. | te Tea, TEM. =f Tea. wea. 
fem. | 19 way. | xe, zea, | | TE iret 
Teat . ” ) a, at. Wat. ; 


t Uhese shorter forms are preferred to the longer, when the verb is used an auxi- 


throughout the sing. aud plur.; bhd belongs to Shahabad. || Pronounced rahila, 
| zZ0 
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a at for wrea at, H. H. wa an, ‘of coming’; waa, for earaar or 
watzat,—-H. H. @arat, ‘to show’; @a or Zat, for @at, ‘to give’, etc., 
etc. But bofore at, after #1, @is more commonly found instead of 
¥, as in acaat, ‘to steal’, for H. H. Qual. Further examples are, 
Bat ATE at teat wre, ‘there is no remaining always with any one’s 
am At gata at diga aia Sm B, ‘you are competent to make my 
sons wise men; ITH Hela Awa, ‘the king began to say’; wa Si ares 
at arat St, ‘I have come to tell you’. 

377. Instead of the H. H. terminations at and wT (at) of the 
Imperf. and Perf. participles, the Braj has @ and tt. Before @, roots 
in Wt sometimes take €a or @ instead of @, as, e.g., in ASTaUa for 
derag, ‘seating’, WG, ‘finding’. Thea which in High Hindi is 
inserted in the perf. part. only after open roots, is always inserted in 
Braj before @ after all roots whatever. Examples of these participles 
are 18, SAG, ATLA, waar, for H. H. Sren, wan, are, warn. 

a. The final 3 of the imperf. part. is occasionally dropped even in 
the sing., and often in the plur. is substituted for gin the fem. 
Sometimes for the imperf. part. forms in @ or a, longer forms in @t 
or &, plur. &, occur ; as, ¢.g., Stat, AAT, for Vrean, ATTAT. 

378. The Conjunctive part. is formed by the affixes ® or &, @< or 
waft; but, much more commonly than in the standard dialect, the root 
alone or with the affix € is used as the conj. part. If the root end 
in a vowel, @ is very commonly written instead of ¥, but the pronun- 
ciation is not perceptibly different. Even when a or & is added, 
this € or @ is often retained after the root. Examples are, from 
aca, AIK, ATiH, ATARI; from waati,— aa, BTM, eto. 

379, The Braj Noun of agency agrees, in general, with the stand- 
ard form ; except that for @t final, as usual, we find @1; and the 
suffix arett or E1zt is added to one of the dialectic inflected forms of 
the infinitive. Thus, e.g., from att, come the various forms of the 
noun of agency, Hare, RAAT, HiLaSTer, etc. 

380. The usual Bra) terminations of the Cont. Fut., are, Sing. (1) 
Ai, Bt, HS; (2) B; (3) VB; Plur. (1) B; (2) Bt; (3) ¥ ‘Besides these we 
also have in the Sing. (2, 3,) Ta; Plur. (1, 3,) F%, (2) ¢. Both forms 
are common in the Prem Sagar. In the Ist sing., & or 3 is used 
after vowels. I have also found in the 2nd plur., @ for #1, as Wa, 
‘you may go’. fz and f¥ often appear, metri gratid, as St and wt. 
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381. In the Absol. Fut. the Braj exhibits two classes of terminations. 
The Ist variety of the future is formed precisely as in the stand- 
ard dialect by adding ah (H. H. am), duly inflected, to the several 
persons of the cont. fut. Thus, e.g., we have from matat, Sing. (1) 
entity, (2, 3) ata; Plur. (1,3) ata, (2) att. This affix Ft is also 
added to the longer terminations above noted, as, ¢.g.,in the plur. (1) 
aren, for H. H. a; (2) uraga, for H.H. arsine; araai—H. H. ara. 
The short penultimate vowel is often lengthened metri gratid, as, e.9., 
avin. The 2nd variety of the Braj future is formed by adding to the 
root the following terminations, € being regularly employed as a 
vowel of union :—Sing. (1) Bt; (2, 3) &; Plur. (1,3) ¥; (2) et. For 
¥t, we occasionally have #t, ¥ or ¥, and for &, @t. 

a. Observe that, as in the infinitive so in the future, after roots 
ending in Wt, € either becomes a, or more commonly combines with 
wi to form @%. Thus arise, e.g., such forms as fareraet, aerae, — HH. 
TaarsmM, aaa; and @, ‘he will come’; @#1, ‘you will go’, for TER, 
areet=H. H. WANN, ATA. 

6. More rarely this © combines also with the a inherent in the 
final consonant of a close root; giving, e.g., such forms as Met (=a 
+¥+81) for aicet (H. H. aan); ata, ATE for ara, mize, (H. H. 
Waya, Ail). | 

ce. The following passages illustrate these future forms :—#@ gaat 
waraet, ‘so will I bring a beautiful woman’; wa 3 a At areet, ‘I 
will kill this (snake) immediately’; ga St &t wi? eure, ‘who will 
form an alliance with us?’ a@zart Ia ata az Set, ‘when the rains are 
over you shall go home’; ga wa wai Witz, ‘we shall all starve to 
death’; at 3t ee Ha Ar HILVT, ‘with this (snake) how will you be at 
enmity’; Ga Tare Hz, ‘they shall dwell in heaven’. | 

Rem. 1. In some Braj books printed under English supervision, these ter- 
minations ai, @, etc., will be found separated from the preceding root. This 
scems to have arisen from a confusion of these terminations with the substan- 
tive verb. Similarly the terminations Te and ¥ of the cont. fut. are often. 
printed separate from the root, having apparently been confounded with the 
emphatic particle. This not infrequent printer's error should be noted. 

Rem. 2. Observe that there is no difference of signification whatever, be- 
tween the two forms of the Braj future here given. They both alike express 
the absolute and unconditioned futurition of the action. 


382, The Imperative, as in the standard dialect, agrees in form 
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with the cont. fut., except in the 2nd pers. sing. where the root only 
is used. But a form in fe is frequently used in poetry and archaic 
prose instead of the root, as @t HW waa a wre, ‘do not labor in this’; 
Tart ata are, ‘do not be anxious’. 

a. The Respectful forms commonly agree with those in High Hindi, 
except that, as usual, Yand Wt final become @ and @. @ is occasion- 
ally doubled; thus wg atreat, ‘afterwards kill (me)’. Occasionally @ 
is substituted for @ in these forms, and € before @ or & is sometimes 
lengthened. Examples are, Sra eirea, ‘abandon grief’; at at ag 
aranta, ‘regard him as a brother’; i Al Ac Wrea, ‘kill and eat this’. 

383. The tenses of the participles are all formed asin standard Hindi 
by combining the participles with certain tenses of the substantive verb; 
i.e., for the Present tenses, t, etc., for the Past, @t, for the Presump- 
tive, Qraat or Seet, etc. Examples are, au caTea @, ‘the snake speaks’; 
Tae @ tram 2, ‘why art thou crying”; ag at at aire H aareaa 2, 
‘he is seating him in (his) lap’; aire Tame wea @. ‘death comes near’; 
St arc aie uraa, ‘I do not find a place’; art trata et, ‘the queen was 
crying’; St wrat St, ‘I have come’; ve writ #1a, ‘he may have come’. 
as ae @ wear 21, ‘he had walked for some distance’, eto., ete. 

384. The passive construction of the Perfect tenses of transitives 
with the case of the agent, is regularly employed in Braj as in stand- 
ard Hindi. But it should be noticed that while 3 is often used with 
the case of the agent, it is also often omitted, both in poetry, and, 
more rarely, in prose ; and the noun or pronoun Is used in its oblique 
form, where such a form exists. Thus, 34 €& Aut Tara, ‘he settled 
a city’; Hl Bat Riat, ‘the crow cawed’. In a French Braj transla- 
tion of the Hitopades,* a special inflection of the substantive in this 
construction occurs, as, ¢.g., J@ wre, ‘the hare said’, + where wa is 
the inflected case of the agent, from yar. 

385. A number of common verbs assume peculiar forms in Braj 
which may be well noted here. 

(1) The root of the substantive verb, @tat, ‘to be’, in the 2nd 
form of the absol. fut., the infinitive in @t, and the conjunctive par- 
ticiple, becomes g. Thus, the absol. fut. becomes edt, #2, etc. ; 


* Vid. Prof. De Tassy’s ‘Chirestomathie’, Paris, 1849. 
+ This is evidently identical with the Marwari agent case termination. Vid. 
§132, a. 
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the infin. Sat, and the conj. part. 8. ER, etc. In the perf. part. and 
all its tenses, wat, (masc. infl. HG or We, fem. wat, or WS,) is the com- 
mon substitute for wat. The same form with only the change of at 
to M7 is universally employed in Kanaujf, where it is even shortened 
to watt or Wt. In one place in a Braj work I have noted a perf. ¥a, 
(Sk. wa.) ‘was’, for H. H. gat. In another place occurs ¥a@, 2nd 
plur. fut., for Sra. 

(2) In the verbs @4t, ‘to give’, and @at, ‘to take’, the Sanskrit 
roots @t and @ are substituted for @ and @ in the 2nd form of the 
future, the infin. in @, and in the perf. part. In the participle the 
final @ is shortened to @. In the future and infinitive the radical 
wt combining with the union vowel ®, gives @ Thus, the Braj 
forms of the above tenses of these verbs are as follows: inf. at, @at, 
obl. form, #a, 4a; fut. @et, azt, etc.; perf. part. zat, @at, obl. forms, 
@a or &¥, a or az, otc. Thus, e.g., we read, a Wa me TA al Zu, 
‘we will give some of that to you’. Similar forms occur in Kanauji. 
Sometimes the vowel of union is omitted in the fut. of these verbs, 
and the root of the tense becomes anda. Thus, e.7., wa Ta aura 
@¥, ‘they will take all joy and wealth away’. Similarly staat, ‘to 
appoint’, makes the perf. part., sat, fem. 3, as in the following, 
Tauren 4 we 38, ‘Brahmd has appointed this’. In one place in the 
Prem Sagar (Ch. I), we find a fut. Ist sing., ¥, for 22%, H. H. eam, 
from @at, ‘to give’; thus, H ge mi $4 wana, ‘I will curse him’, 

a. In a Braj commentary on sae Bhakt Mala, I have found, in a compound 
form, an unperetive 2nd plur., ait, from eat, for ae or 2a, — H. H. al: 


thus, ag wat Taa wi § Taanz ait, ‘give this daughter in marriage to him’, 
The form has evidently arisen by sandhi from feat, from the root fe for @, 


(3) The verb att, ‘to do’ or ‘make’, in Braj often forms its perf. 
part. regularly as acat, instead of Tat, which also occurs. Similar- 
ly the Kanauji makes @t, for H. H. tear. In the fut. of this verb, 
besides the more common and regular forms, Mitel, Rice, etc., the 
Braj also has Met, He. etc., (for HTEeat, etc.,) from the root wT, one 
of the Prakrit substitutes for .* Thus, 1a ¥% ar wet, ‘I will sway 
Indra’s sceptre.’ 

(4) In the perf. tenses of the three verbs, @aT, @al, MAT, we often 
find, besides the forms already mentioned, the irregular forms 


# Vid. Vararuchi, Prak. Prak. VIII. 17. 
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diver, alee, steer, or often, with ¥ dropped, tat, aia, mlat. Thus, 
WA SAA BHA HA RAT at fata we etea wa iat,” ‘some one in a 
former birth has practiced virtue, hence Brahmé has given this 
vision as areward’. From the root at, for @%, we also have a rare 
infinitive, atat. 

886. Besides the regular tenses corresponding with those of the 
standard dialect, the Braj, as also the Kanauji, Old Parbi, and many 
other dialects, presents, in addition to the common regular analytic 
pres. imperf., formed by means of the participle and auxiliary, also 
a purely inflectional form of the same tense exactly agreeing in form 
with the contingent future. While not infrequent in prose it is 
especially common in poetry and proverbial expressions. It is occa- 
sionally used even in literary Urdu, in such common expressions, as 
a'> los Khuda jane, ‘God knows’, eto. Examples of the Braj tense 
are,—@ Ursa Se Bt za Fa 4 ava, ‘he who is wise regards neither 
sorrow or joy’; 3¥ 3a at oa gears, ‘he abandons the sooiety of 
all’; atea aet az Tee, ‘there Pundits are reciting the Vedas’. This 
tense is very common in the Prem Sdgar. Further examples will be 
found in the Syntax. 

a. With this inflected present is combined occasionally, in Braj, 
the several persons of the pres. of the substantive verb, %, @, etc. 
Thus, e.g., the following forms are found in the Prem Sagar —H awe 
x, ‘I recognize’; e1@ 2, ‘it appears’; wra ¥, ‘they come’. Further 
west, in M4érwar, this becomes the rule. There seems to be no differ- 
ence in meaning between this and other forms of the present. This 
idiom is even more common in the colloquial about Kanauj, than in 
common Braj literature. Thus we often hear, Sttz@ aera %, ‘the 
Séhid is calling’; ga wa ¥, ‘I am coming’. 

Rem. Misled by the less common occurrence of the present than of the 
future sense, in modern High Hindi, most grammarians hitherto have stated 
that the cont. fut. (Aorist of Forbes and others) is sometimes used in the 
sense of the present. It is, however, more accurate to regard the present 


as the original, and the future as the secondary meaning of the tense, which 
in fact is the worn-out remainder of the Sansk. pres. Parasmai. 


387. Besides the above tenses, yet another is found occasionally in 
Braj prose and poetry, formed by the combination of the imperfect 


* In Prof. Eastwick’s edition of the Prem Sdgar, Anusvdr is added to the 
fiual vowel in this passage. 
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participle with the indefinite perfect, wat, of the substantive verb, ert. 
The nature of this tense may be best denoted by the term, ‘Jnceptire 
Imperfect’. It indicates the subject as entering upon the action 
expressed by the verb. Examples are,—taa war wet, ‘he began to 
drink the sour milk’; &t @ ag ara & faarca ath, ‘so he began to 
think on this matter’, Further illustrations will be given below, in 
treating of the old Parbi dialect. 

388. The Braj commonly adds wre to the root for the Ist Causal, 
and follows the standard dialect in adding at (or ata) for the 2nd 
Causal. But a long vowel in the root of the primitive is sometimes 
retained where High Hindi shortens it. 

a. Many verbs which, in standard Hindi, make the causal irregu- 
larly in Wa or Mt, take the regular form in Braj. If the root end 
in a vowel, @ or @ is inserted before the causal affix wra. Thus, 
€.9.,— wert, ‘to forget’, makes wert and werarat ; @rertt, ‘to speak’, 
arenaat and aeart ; mata, ‘to eat’, Warat and Rawarat; altar, ‘to 
drink’, faaraatt and frearat. ‘wra is very rarely in poetry shortened to 
wa; thus, in the Prem Sdgar (Ch. LXITI) we have a causative form 
Tae ; tat wera fea @ta gard, ‘who will fill the desire of my beart ?”, 
where wera is for war. 

389. The Braj forms its passive with the verb @rat, ‘to go’, pre- 
ciscly after the manner of the standard Hindi. 


390. Very closely allicd to the Braj is the Kanauji conjugation. q@y and @ 
are preferred to the Braj at and 2: g final is dropped from the termi- 
nation of the imperf. part ; gis only inserted before the termination qf 
of the perfect tenses of pure verbs. @xat and axat form the perfect 
regularly from the root of the infinitive, making ett and azt for H. H. 
Hat and war. For H. H. eal, ‘became’, K. has wat or await like the 
Braj. The remaining details can be learned from the tables. 

391. Tke dialect exhibited in the Bhagclkhandi N. T. (Bapt. Mission Ir-ss, 
Scrampore, 1821) is related much more closely to the Braj in its conjugation 
than to eastern Hindi; and exhibits the pecuhar construction of the case of 
the agent with H. H. transitive verbs, which is characteristic of all western 
Hindi. The infinitive ends in Qf and the noun of agency in @et or Sat. 
The future tenses correspond exactly to the Braj, except that wand gf are 
preferred to @ and aT; as, ¢.g, in set, = Br. Set, H. H. WTA, ‘I will go’; 
we,= Br. Uz, H. H. aregr, etc. The imperf. part. ends in @ as in Braj, and 


the perf. in 3T as in Kanauji. @ is however preferred to gq before the termi- 
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nation of the perf. as in E. Hindf. Thus we have, e g., Wat, @at, for H.H. yar, 
‘gone’, and T@aq, ‘given’. WaTis regularly used for H. H. gat, ‘become’. Quite 
peculiar is the termination a@aTe in the conjunct. part, whiel is added to the 
root like @ in H. H. a, however, is inserted before the terminations when the 
root ends in a vowel; thus we find qarHars, aaa, H. H. Gant, Glut. 
This termination is evidently connected with the Mewari termination, @a, of 
the conj. part., to be noticed below. 

392. As one general type of conjugation prevails throughout Réj- 
puatana, it will be convenient to treat Marwari and Mewéari, ete., to- 
gether, noting local differences as they occur. | 

Two general forms of the Infinitive prevail, the one in @ or @, 
the other in a. Between these there appears to be no difference in 
meaning, but only in usage. Both forms are heard everywhere, but 
among the Mairs @t and @ are much the more common. In W. Réj- 
putana the final vowel of @ is usually dropped, giving, e.g., aterm for 
araat, etc. But 2a and aa, retain the final vowel. Both @ and 
@i are used in an inflected form. @f is regularly inflected to at, but 
@t is changed to @, never to a, and that only among the Mairs. 
The dat. postposition is never used after this inflected infinitive. 
Elsewhere if any inflected form be required, the obl. form in @f is 
used. Thus the Mairs would say, #<@ St, ata &,—=H. H. wa an, 
ara 3, ‘of doing’, ‘by doing’; but the Marwiris, TAT Al, BCaT qi. 
So also in the ‘Plays’ we read, @ett rat wrat, =H. H. @ar era ara, 
‘I have come to be a disciple’. But the standard form of the infini- 
tive is also employed, as, in the Play of ‘Déngar Singh’, Bear wet 
TeH Hl Wry, ‘there is no hopo of your remaining thus’. 

a, The infinitive in @ is used by the Mairs, in the Frequentative 
form of the verb only, where standard Hindi employs the per- 
fect participle. Thus for the Frequentative verbs, WaT MTT, ATT 
atat, ‘to go often’, ‘to beat often’, the Mairs say, Wie wah, ATTH 
mcmt, The Marwiris also use the infinitive in the frequentative 
verb, but in the other form, saying, ¢e.g., @T@l HC, ATT Han. 
The infinitive in & (@) is however, employed in the ‘Plays’, in the 
same manner as the other forms ; thus, in the ‘Play’ of ‘Bharatri’, ata 
REM ETT, ‘believe my word’, /it., ‘my saying’. The infinitive in @ 
is sometimes used adjectively like the Urdda infinitive, and may 
therefore be inflected to at to agree with a fem. noun, thus; zat 
waraant 2, ‘bread must be cooked’; and in an imperative sense in 
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‘Dingar Singh’, 2 wet eum, ‘make no delay’. But the infinitive 
in @ is never thus employed.* 

393, The imperfect participle everywhere in Rajpiténé ends in &, 
and the perfect participle in @. But when the perfect participle is 
used adjectively, in Marwér the suffix @t is added. Thus, from 
waa, ‘to read’, the perf. part. adj. is wauTst, =H. H. wer wa ; from 
ATH, ‘to beat’, araret, =H. H. ara gat, etc., etc. Before this affix 
1, @ of the termination is sometimes dropped, as in alaret, =H. H. 
Taxat gat. To the imperfect and perfect participles, when used adjec- 
tively, is optionally added, either the perf. part., Towa, of e#at, ‘to be’, 
or WAT, or Mitt; as w Set 2 wraar atat, ‘I saw the boys coming’; 
atat arent wat a ara az Tai, ‘their father died in childhood’, etc. 

a. Before the termination @ of the perf. part., & is often inserted 
in the ‘Plays’; at is also often written for @t. Thus, BEG | wartar, 
‘the sun has risen’; tra atfmat, ‘(I) have forsaken my kingdom’; 
ale & € attau, ‘I have brought a paper (i.e., letter)’. 

6. When the participles are used as verbal nouns, or absolutely, 
wit final becomes @t in the oblique form. Thus, Waa 8 faut hrs, ‘I 
will take (thee) about the country’. So also, Tet ATa Amaat uel a 
wtat &a, ‘he will not make an hour’s delay in sending for my pro- 
perty’. But otherwise the oblique form ends in =m, sing. St, plur. 

c. The various verbal forms are often disguised by meaningless 
enclitic additions. Thus we find saraare for wram,—H. H. aa; 
eirguraa for ifgar,—H. H. get; @ax, for H. H. &&, etc., ete. 

39+. The Conjunctive participle exhibits several forms. (1) The 
root alone is used ; or (2), @ is added to the root; as, e¢.9., la, AT, 
=H. H. ah, mai. Both of these are used throughout Rajpitana. 
The former often occurs in the ‘Plays’. In Mewar, the Conjunctive 
participle is formed (3) by adding &@ to the root; as, e.g., in aw, 
area. =H. H. gam, area; or (4) by adding aia to the imperfect 
participle, as in arearaa, ‘having cut’>,=H. H. arem. (5) Again, 
in KE. Rajputand, this participle is formed by adding = to the root. 
Thus we have ang =H. H. arm; e@¢,=H. H. Qrax; eg, =H. HH. 
mraz, etc., eto. This last form occurs in the ‘Plays’; as, ¢.¢., wat 


* Prof. De Tassy mentions an infin. in at, as, €9., STS, for @xaT. This 
looks like a Western form, and is therefore noted here; but I have no fur- 
ther information about it. + aa is used chiefly in Mewdr and Mairward. 


ae 
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asz avast, ‘(although) thou wilt eat (it), sitting in acorner’. (6) I 
have also heard repeatedly from a native of Réjputana a conjuuctive 
participle formed by the suffix @TCUTant or HRUTA, as, ¢.7., FORA, 
—H. H. garant, ‘having heard’, etc. This is said to be also used in 
poetry, but I have not met with any example.* 

395. The Noun of agency is formed by the suffix arett, which is 
added to either form of the inflected infinitive. In this combination 
the infinitive in @, inflected to @1, seems to be the more common, but 
the other form of the infinitive is also used, as in the following ; vert 
ara geararet, ‘the robber of my property’. (Play of Dingar Singh.) 

396. The Marwfri tenses may be distributed in the same three 
groups as those of the standard dialect; though I doubt whether 
examples can be adduced of each of the twelve participial tenses. &@ 
is inserted before the terminations as in High Hind{, but much more 
freely. Thus, ¢e.g., it is constantly inserted after a vowel in the cont. 
fut., Ist sing. and 2nd plur.; as ara iam aa, ‘shall I bring Ganges 
water ?’; Wave Mat wa, ‘go and get tidings (of him)’: also before the 
imperf. part. term., @T; as in Saat, aaa, —H. H. erat, arar: also 
even after a short vowel in the perf.; as ¥ feat wentat, ‘I had taken 
-up the life of a mendicant’. But in the perf. tenses @ is more com- 
mon. Thus, although we find gat in the ‘Plays’, =H. H. wan, gat is 
more frequent, as, ¢.g., in gat qaTad, ‘he became a jog’. The com- 
mon colloquial form of this word is feaa@ or sata. 

397, The terminations of the Contingent Future in MarwAri, Mewari, 
ete. are, Sing. (1) 3 or &; (2, 3) &; Plur. (1) at; (2) Mt; (38) %. A-single 
example will suffice, in addition to those given above; aa Wa We 
vat, ‘we will rest (/it., alight) wherever it may please us’, (/it., ‘may 
come into the mind’.) 

398. Three forms of the Absolute Future prevail in Rajpitana. 
Two of these are formed directly from the root by adding the follow- 
ing terminations, ¢iz.:— 

Terminations of the 1st Future. | Terminations of the 2nd Future. 
Sing. 1. a. 2a. 3 a | 1. x. 2. at. 3. et. 
Plur. 1, wat. 2% Sit 8 S| iL oat. 2. @. 3. et. 


*T doubt whether the final Tin the 5th form of the conj. participle is any 
thing different from the enclitic { which sometimes, in the ‘Plays’ at lcast, is 
added also to other parts of the verb, as, ¢.g., in @qq for FR, ete. 

Ld 
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mi and eat are sometimes corrupted to Wand a. Tho 3rd form of 
the future is formed after the analogy of the future in standard 
Hindi; «.e., by adding a syllable, v/z., at (instead of H. H. am), to the 
several forms of the contingent future. Like am, this @t is inflected 
for gender and number, and therefore becomes @t in the masc. 
plur.; at, fem. sing. and plur. But at is sometimes used for @t 
in the mase. sing. Thus the full terminations added to the root 
are as follows :—Sing. (1) Bat; (2, 3) tar; Plu. (1) ata; (2) Bran; 
(3) Par. 

a. These forms appear to be substantially identical in signification, except 
that the future in @f is said to express a slight degree of dubicty. This future 
in @t is especially common about Jodhptr. Further cast, in eastern Marwar 
and Mewar, the 2nd form in ¥. etc., is chiefly used; while in Bunda, Kotab, 
along the river Chambal, and northward to Jaipur, the future in ey, etc., is the 
usual colloquial form. The use of this form of the future, therefore, is ter- 
ritorially co-extensive with that of the substantive verb S, etc. (§369) and, 
like that, appears to be the common literary form; while the other fatures are 
used in the same districts as the substantive verb #, etc. 

b. The following illustrations of the literary future in @ are from 
the ‘Plays’. ute urat era, ‘afterward I will bring (him) to (your) 
feet’; aw Gat urzat, ‘thou wilt eat (it) sitting in a corner’; wat ae 
BT Wat @raat, ‘there shall be (to thee) a son like Gopt Chand’; war 
faa araeat, ‘we all will go together’; fra @ reat um, ‘by which 
you shall succeed’. The final Anwsrdr in these fut. forms, is often 
omitted in the text, but I judge it to be a printer’s error. The 
‘Plays’ do not, that I have noticed, give any examples of either of 
the other two futures. 

399. The Imperative in the 2nd sing. consists of the root alone; 
and adds #Tt to the root for the 2nd plur. as in High Hindi. When 
the rout ends in a vowel, @is inserted before AT; thus, BSI Aa sata, 
‘take up the tent’; ara arg, ‘go, mother!’, In a few words, final 2 
in the root is often hardened to @ before #1; thus, cat avant era &, 
‘take swords in the hand’; Taat @at V7, ‘point out the way’. Occa- 
sionally in the ‘Vlays’, the 2nd sing. terminates in @; thus, Hat Sart 
ara, ‘mind my word’, 

400. In the Respectful forms of the imperative, the ‘Plays’ exhibit 
the terminations & or Fat, and Hor sa. These & forms are added 
not only to a few verbs, as Fl, Aa, etc., asin standard Lindi, but to 
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all verbs whatever, even when the root terminates in a consonant. 
The form in sat or &, at least, is used even with the sing. of the 2nd 
pers. pronoun. Examples of these forms occur in the following :— 
ale stad Wrasur, ‘immediately on reading the paper, come!’; @ Gaay 
atzarzt, ‘hear ye, chieftains !’; q Aa Sa NTs, ‘make thou no delay’; 
wat eursd ate, ‘bring (him) to my feet. 

a. In the colloquial, the respectful forms of the imperative are @ or +2, 
and @ or ear, Thus from Saat, ‘to eat’, the respectful forms are Qe 
or atara, and @taatr or eats. In the ‘Plays’, also, & is sometimes insert- 
ed before the termination; thus, 2 A aUtsat atz, ‘make yon no delay’, 

401. In the tenses of imperfect action, the imperfect participle 
alone is used, as in standard Hindi, for a past contingent tense, and 
not unfrequently in the ‘Plays’, as a present tense; as, ¢.g., Taw @ra 
Sr wet waar, ‘he who is perfect, dwells not (here)’. 

402. But the Present imperfect is regularly formed, both in the 
colloquial and in literature, by adding to the forms already noted in 
the contingent future, the several persons of the present of the sub- 
stantive verb, either of the  orthe series. Illustrations are;—a@nar 
wea BM &, ‘a joy! is calling ‘Alaki’V; @ wa RS @ Az, ‘why dost 
thou send (me) afterward ?’; afarat aa aTet at era, ‘why do you 
lay hands upon the merchant ?’; aH urat St Buz, ‘why do you eat 
poison ?’. 

a. The auxiliary is often omitted, especially when several verbs 
occur in the same construction, in which case the present imperfect 
has the same form as the contingent future. Thus, in the following, 
both the first and the second verbs are to be regarded as present 
imperfects; ata @ora are garda wat @ Aa w ane, ‘he is playing the 
lute, singing a song, standing without the palace’. Similar is 
the verb in the following; Wa & gat wearar, ‘what do you com- 
mand me ?’. 

403. The formation of the Past imperfect is analogous to that of 
the present, except that the auxiliary past tense, #t or &T, of the sub- 
stantive verb, is added, both in the sing. and plur., to that form of the 
verb only, which is found in the 3rd sing. of the contingent future. 
Thus, for the H. H. & gaan wn, we have ¥ ga@ @1, ‘I was hearing’; 
similarly, for aa Wa Hla B, ‘what were you doing ?’, ale Re S or 
MHz ET, etc, 
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a. These forms are colloquial throughout Rajpiiténa, but the tense is some- 
times also formed as in High Hindf, by adding the past tense of the substan- 
tive verb (@T or Bt) to the imperfect participle. 

404. The tenses of the Perfect are all formed with the perfect par- 
ticiple in combination, when necessary, with the various tenses of 
yar (Bt); and transitive verbs construe these tenses with the case 
of the agent, taking the object either in the nominative or dative, 
exactly as in High Hindi (§ 332). Thus in the following we have 
both the active and passive construction: gua Wat ta Aa war 
wear aa ute, ‘a dream came in the night,—I saw (thy) head 
flying’. The following are illustrations of the more common 
tenses : % U & Acar B, ‘I had sent thee’; % re agar gat, ‘he must 
have mounted (his) horse’; #@ JH @ ATEAT Frat, ‘some one must have 


struck him’. 
405. The irregular verbs mentioned at § 311, are irregular also in the Réj- 


putana dialects. In W. Rajpiitana, ara, ‘to do’, makes its perf, ata, mlaT, 
or @LaT ; MAT, ‘to take’, perf, what and wtat; @HT, ‘to give’, perf, ala 
and atat. So also, Brat, ‘to eat’, makes the perf., reit.* Aa, ‘to die’, 
makes its perf., AQT or wart. But in the ‘Plays’ and in E. Rajpitané, 
HIT, at and gait, make the perfect in 4 or at, fem. att, as will appear 
from the following passages: WTat mtat TTR, ‘my brothers have been cure- 
less (lit., done carelessness)’; Slat wantct, (I) have taken up the life of a faqir’; 

aa aly UA ai, ‘Rkdm Jé hath given sorrow and joy’. @fatt, ‘to go's 
makes the perf. aur. 

a. Besides the verbs that are usually irregular in all the Hindi dialects, all 
verbs of which the root terminates in ¥, often lose that letter before the 
various verbal terminations and thus appear as irregular. Thus the perf. of 
the verbs @gan, ‘to say’, Tea, ‘to remain’, AZM, ‘to flow’, becomes qu, TAT, 
@at, as in the following: aT ZAI Ata, ‘regard what I have snid’; @TTe=H 
ATS TAT WTA, ‘in the month of Katik wo remained without salt’; aX Qut 
QTIT stan d, ‘water hus flowed in your eyes’. Sometimes the g of the termin- 
ation is doubled in compensation for the loss of g; thus, @ @wy qugr ara. ‘if 


thou regard my word’. Sometimes, again, q is inserted in the hiatus caused 


by the elision of 8, giving such forms as Ral, — Het; TAT, — TeAT: etc, etc 
’ ’ + 


* These perf. forms in WT and QT are well illustrated by such archaic Hind{ 
perfects as @fgu, ‘given’, atga, ‘taken’, cited by Mr. Beames from Chand, 
who has also Tzgt and ara, =Tear and fagt, = TAQT. (Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng,, Part I. No. II, 1873). 
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Thus, we have, e.¢., arat Tal, ‘remain in happiness’; Rat Ara, ‘say the word’; 
a agl wat €e ana & Ate ; ‘that (man) dwells not in this village’; @ at 
az Baa UT, ‘that man also was saying’. Sometimes in the imperative, 
@ being dropped, the concurrent vowels are united, so that we have ar for 
Het, and Z for Tet. Similarly, @ stands for @Tg, and Q for @gw or are, as, 
eg, Ata ara, ‘the river flows away’. 

406. Causal verbs in Marwar and Rajpitaéné generally, are form- 
ed as in Braj, by adding ara to the root for the Isf, and ara for 
the 2nd causal. A long vowel in the root of the primitive, is 
shortened as usual before the heavy affix. These forms therefore 
require no further illustration. But a few verbs with monosyllabic 
- open roots shorten a final long vowel in the root, and insert < before 
wra for the Ist causal. Thus 2a, ‘to give’, makes its Ist causal, 
Teuaar, and aa, ‘to take’, Tatraat; as, ¢.7., a an Tena, ‘I will cause 
(him) to take up joy’; 7.e., ‘to become an ascetic’. Alternative forms, 
Zaraat and aareat, also cxist. 

a. Verbs with g final in the root drop this g before the causal terminations, 
as in the primitive conjugation; thus we have the following examples : qa fa 
rant, ‘the water caused (all) to flow away’; m Tel MRaraar ¥. ‘I am called 
a king’. 

407. The colloquial Marwari west of the Aravalli hills is distinguished by a 
regular passive derivative verb, the root of which is formed by adding the 
syllable ¥a to the root of the primitive. Roots containing a long vowel 
shorten that vowel before this affix. Verbs which take <I beforethe causal, 
insert it also before the passive aflix. Thus, to illustrate, from HUT, ‘to do’, is 
dcrived the passive, acrorat, — H. H. fam Tat, ‘to be done’; from WrTeqat, 
‘to eat’, the passive waraan, ‘to be eaten’; from ar, ‘to take’, and Zar, ‘to 
give’, the passives, Tera stair, ‘to be taken’, and Tears, ‘to be given’. Even 
neuter verbs may take this passive form. Thus, we have from great, ‘to 
come’, the passive @@tqat. In the case of such verbs, however, the passive 
is only used impersonally in the 3rd masc. sing. These passive verbs are 
conjugated throughout like regular primitive verbs. Thus, we a mala aay, 
=H. H. wh 3 wrar azy Brat, ‘it is not come by me’, i.e, ‘I cannot come’; 
rE aztsut, ‘I was beaten’; # a az watstat, ‘it will not be eaten by you’; ie, 
‘you will not be able to eat it’. These forms are rarely heard east of the 
Aravall{ hills, 

408. In the dialects of W. Rajpuitana the various forms of Intensive compound 
verbs, explained §§547—350, are but rarcly used. Instead of these forms, yay or 


Gat is prefixed to the verb. Thus, for AT StTaat, the Marwaris say, Ott ATCaT; 
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for @M Bn, ‘to go away’, Uti Baar; for JS art, ‘to rise up’, WU ssw, But 
when the action is regarded as terminating with, upon, near, or for the agent, 
aati is used instead of wat. Thus, at at, ‘to take for one’s self, =H. H. 
@ @at, etc. These compounds with @@t therefore approximate in use to 
the middle voice in Greek. yt and at are inflected to yxy and aa, obl. 
masc., and ya and aa, fem., to agree with the subject of neuter verbs, or 
with the object of transitives. Examples are, w azt BT, or (fem.) u aa st, = 
H. H. aaa am or get a. But with a transitive verb, in any tense these 
must ae with the object. Thus, & arat aa @a, ‘let him take the book’. 
(7c, for himself)’; ¥ tren ad as ¥, ‘I take the book (for myself)’; & tran 
ua aut, ‘he will cae the book swae’ etc. 

a. In Marwar, when the imperf. part. of any verb is combined with qTwafT, a3 
in Continuative compounds in standard Hindi, the combination bas, not a 
continuative, but a negative sense. Thus, in the Rajputana colloquial, gar 
Lea, is not ‘to continue singing’, but ‘to be kept from singing’, ‘not to sing’, 
So, again, Rare ae aT R aag ale Sat te, is ‘shut the door that the 
people may not come in’,—not “may continue to come in’, 

409. Before leaving these Rajpatané forms, we may briefly in- 
dicate a few peculiar forms of the Rajpat bard Chand, as noted 
by Mr. Beames. (1) The impertf. part. occasionally ends in =; as, 
€.9., Tra, Tea, =H. H. erat, teat. (2) The perfect termination, 
eit (¥at), is transformed into ¥a or Wa, as, ¢.g., qa, ‘wandered’, for — 
H. H. wana; aga, ‘spoke’,=H. H. @ran, etc. ote. (3) The final ar 
of Eat is sometimes shortened, thus, FA; EV is used as a conjunctive 
participle. (4) For ath, ‘given’, and att, ‘done’, teqt and Tag 
occur. (5) The conj. part. is sometimes made to terminate in za, 
as, e.g., in Ta for H. FH. axe. 

410. The verb in the Himalayan dialects of Garhwaél and Kuméon presents 
in some respccts a suggestive resemblance to the Marwari conjugation. Thus, 
the auxiliary substantive verb has ® for its radical consonant; at, (fem. 
at,) instead of gt, is in many places the termination of the future; 4 in the 
infinitive, as elsewhere, is changed to @, @ final in a root is very commonly 
rejected and the concurrent vowels combined; but the consequent sanidhi ig 
to Mt and not @, as in G. 2p for H. H. CAT ; so that |, instead of €, 
appears to be preferred as a vowel of union before the infinitive termination, 
But with these resemblances, there also are some variations from the Marwarf 
type. Most noticeable is the imperf. part. which, as in Panjabi, often sae ia 
Qt or et, plur. ator *ST, instead of @, at. The @t forms, however, are also 
uesd, also sometimes retaining the ancient 4 before @, as in ALAT, ‘raining’; 
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for H. H. @cgar. In the tenses of the imperf. part. of some verbs with a 
vowel final in the root, Kumaoni rejects the participial termination before 
the auxiliary. and shortens the final radical vowel, giving, eg. Te ®, 
for H. H. Zar @, ‘he gives’. The fut. term, @t, in Garhwali is often added, 
not to the cont. fut. terminations, but to the root. I have sometimes heard 
the negative particle interposed between the cont. fut. and this suffix @t, thus; 
vat ee MITE 4 At, —H. H. Tat ara ael enw, ‘such a thing will not be’. 
Of the two Garkwali forms often given in the ‘Tables’ the first belongs to Tirf, 
the second is used further east. The causal affix QT@ is softened to ai: 
giving, e.g., from the intransitive verb, Sait, ‘to float’, the causal Sra. 


Conjugation in the dialect of the Ramayan, and other 
Eastern dialects. 


411. In the old Parbi of the Rémdyan, as in all archaic Hindi 
poetry, the tense-system is not so fully developed, nor are the distinc- 
tive characteristios of the various tenses always so distinctly marked 
as in modern High Hindi. But on the other hand, we find a great 
variety of terminations, and some tenses which are unknown to the 
modern form of speech. We begin with the tenses corresponding, at 
least in a general way, to those of the standard dialect. 

412. The Infinitive or Gerund presents two forms analogous to the 
two in Braj, 7s., one in 4, and another in@. Examples are, wa ate 
mel 2a Azet, ‘when (he) told him to give up Vuideh?’; Taq Tau cra fara 
wat atet, ‘it is not well to return without Raw and Std. The in- 
flected forms also occur; as, ¢.g., Waa Va, ‘it is not so to be’, =H. H. 
agt Sa wT; a aa Sea Aiea aus, ‘I am able to break thy teeth’. 

413. The Imperfect participle is formed by adding @ only to the 
root; as from Taaraa, ‘to behold’, Tfaatrna, ‘beholding’. This is often, 
though not invariably, inflected to Ta for the fem.; as in warata from 
anaa=H. H. amat. There is no other inflection. In the follow- 
ing we have the longer Braj participle in @1; Wa aa araat wa ware, 
‘the cow drops milk gratifying to the heart’. 

414. The Perfect participle regularly consists of the root alone; to 
which © is added in the fem. only. Thus from #ea, gaa, come the 
perf: participles, ame, a, fem., are, ara. But the longer H. H. forms 
in @ and @ are frequently used where the metre may require it. In 
the case of verbs with roots in Wt, the @ which in the standard dialect 
has only been retained in the tenses of the future, maintains its 
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place before a or é in the perf. part. also; thus we have ara, ‘sung’, 
for H. H. aati; wat or wren, ‘come’, for H. H. erat. But the coms 
mon forms in at also occur. 

415. The Conjunctive participle is regularly formed by adding & to 
the root ; thus, atte afa alae we art, ‘seeing thee, (my) breast has 
become cool’. As in the case of all short final vowels, this ¥ may be 
lengthened metri gratid. This is especially common at the end of a 
line ; as, 33 Gat Ula walk ure, ‘receiving such news, the assembly 
sat down’, Much less frequently we find the Braj form in &, after 
as @ unlon-vowel; as, qian UTER, ‘receiving the great sage’s com- 
mand’. The root alone is occasionally used ; and the final inherent 
a may be lengthened metri gratid, as in the following, where @tet is 
not the perfect, but the conjunctive participle; gma Ga ArT wy 
alewt, ‘recognizing the lord, he regarded his birth as having borne 
good fruit’. 

416. For the Noun of agency, the affix art, (plur. ard, fem. arfx,) 
is added to the root, as in the following ; & wfe ara at TaaM, ‘these 
are the watchful guardians of this lake’. 

417. The Ramdyan exhibits forms of the Contingent Future iden- 
tical with the longer Braj forms; cis., Sing. (1) Bt or Ui; (2, 3) fe; 
Plur. (1, 3) F8 3 (2° @. For the longer forms with g, 2, 2, and %, 3, 
are sometimes used. Examples are ;—uremm wit, ‘I could burn in the 
fire’; MTZ a wre?, ‘by what road shall we go ?’; at @®, ‘who can tell 2’. 
@ is sometimes inserted after € final in a root ; as, Strat Tarai, ‘as long 
as I live’. 

a. But instead of these final diphthongs, their elementary vowels 
often appear; as, ¢.g., ST AAS TTa, ‘when I prepare food’; alae Tere, 
‘it mingles with the mud’, The final vowel of these forms, again, metrs 
yratid, is often leugthened ; as, at Waa wana wa Hes, ‘if I should tell 
all my faults’; aq St St St Areva Are, ‘whoever may eat that food’. 

b. Before 3, in the Ist sing., & é is sometimes inserted ; thus, areré 
BATS BE, ‘that same I will make known to you’. 

c. Or, again, the final diphthongs, @, 2, are reduced to their cog 
nate vowel, €, as in aire for @®, and especially in the substantive 
verb ; thus, oi Mae Bre, ‘if the order bo’. 

d. This final €, again, is often dropped, leaving the 2nd and 3rd 
sing. in form like the root; as, wwa Qt att a 3a a MA, ‘base (is) 

28 
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that woman, who will not serve her’; &t tata ra, ‘how could he 
sleep ?’, And this final a, again, may be lengthened, mets gratid, 
giving a form identical with the H. H. perf. part.; as, wre Trae aw 
Hel A Arar, ‘if in a month’s time thou obey not what is told (thee’); 
WAL ATA ALA FA Ural, ‘whose name, (if it) come into the mouth of 
one dying’. 

e. For @ of the 2nd and 3rd sing., @ or 4 is sometimes written ; 
as, Guay Baa 4 AT Atay, ‘not even in a dream might one hear Ved 
(or) Purdn’, @ is sometimes substituted for ¥in the 2nd and 3rd 
ping.; as, ST We Bs, ‘if it be so’. 

f. Finally, for fe, we often find the older form, fa; as, &t & wets, 
Gf thou wish’; fe 4 ware Aa az, ‘wilt thou not worship him, O dull 
heart ?’. Sometimes g is substituted for fm. 

418. Besides the above forms, I have found in archaic eastern Hindi, a con- 
jugation of this tense with @ as the characteristic letter, to which the regular 
terminations are then added; thus, Sing. (1) at, (2, 3) a; Plur. (1, 3) ai, (2) at 
or @. With these v or b forms, as well as those (to be hereafter noticed) of 
the abs. fut., may be compared the Bangali fut. terminations, ibo, ibd or ibe, iben, 

419. It may be observed, finally, that although, very often, the 
forms above noted indicate, in the Rdmdyan, a degree of dubiety, 
and for the certain futurition of the event, the forms of the absolute 
future, as given in § 420, are preferred, yet now and then these forms 
are unquestionably used where there 18 no contingency intimated. 
Thus, 3a Fa Tete wa az Sut, ‘all sorrow will cease on beholding 
the feet of Rd’; wrate aax Taare 28, ‘I will give Bharat instrue- 
tion in war’; WY ware eTea fauta, ‘the lord will remove the terrible 
calamity’; Tawa €1Ta a ata & are, ‘thou shalt be distressed because 
ofa monkey’. But illustration of this belongs rather to Syntax. 

420. The Absolute Future exhibits three varieties of conjugation, 
of which @, &, and @ are, severally, as the characteristic letters. 

(1) The w forms are not often used. The suflixes, Tt, ete. are 
added commonly to the longer forms of the cont. fut.; as, ¢.7., 
7a Aten Artz, ‘he will make thee free from fear’; at &#t wa 
@ia, ‘of this thou shalt receive the fruit hereafter’. But as these 
forms will be quite familiar to the student of the Rémdyan, further 
illustration is not required. 

(2) The 2nd form of the conjugation of the absolute future 
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exhibits the following terminations; Sing. (1) et; (2, 8) ete; Plur. 
(1, 3) wre; (2) wg. As in Braj, € is sometimes used as @ unions 
vowel before these terminations; whence after @ final in a root, we 
have, by sendhi, @. Illustrations of these future forms are ;—aiTa 
wrcet arat, ‘I will do thy work’; a atzat aa ad, ‘I will carry you off’; 
Wea aAteré, ‘they will believe the wonders’; Are qa... aug 
waey, ‘when you shall give me the kingdom’; #faeg gi EAR wear’, 
‘you will laugh, hearing my foolishness’. 

Of this general type of conjugation there are several variations :— 

a. Ta appears for Te; as, urecerta da wem@, ‘O luckless (woman) ! 
thou wilt repent it in the end’. Analogous is @g for ¥f¥, as in the 
peculiar form, Te@a, =H. Hi. 2a; thus, fare feure Teeq a ate, ‘to 
him thou shalt show Séta’. 

6. The first € is sometimes rejected; thus, sa 4 aterare, ‘if one 
shall regard neither’, /¢., ‘not regard both’. 

c. @ having thus been rejected, @is sometimes inserted : as, CATER 
ara @raag Ara, ‘in the morning you shall see my exploits’. 


(3) The 3d variety of the absolute future is formed by simply 
adding @ to the root in all persons and numbers. ‘This, it may 
be observed, is an extremely common form in the modern eastern 
colloquial dialects. Examples of its use in the Rdmdyan are ;— 
ara frag H Tawa we, ‘the fourth day I will come and meet (you)’; 
UM FA Wea Wa alet 1 Arad Hea a Uiga Ret, ‘hearing this, Rdm 
and Vardeht will obtain joy, nor will any wise (man) call it wrong’, 

Variations from the general type occur as follows :— 

a. After WT final in a root, 3 or ¥ is sometimes, but not necessarily, 
inserted; thus, @a We Ursa sal, ‘where I shall obtain that same, 
there shall I go’; @t aa gu ursa. ‘then you will find sorrow’; 
BNE wa. ‘thou wilt puff out the cheek’. So also, more rarely, after 
a consonant; as. ua Fi antag aeatat, ‘I will fulfil thy desire’. 

b. For @, f@ occasionally occurs; as, A ANTa wltS FAM, ‘drawing 
the sword I will kill thee’. 

421. The Imperative exhibite two forms of conjugation; the one, 
identical with that of the contingent future; the other, with that of 
the absolute future in @. In both the ¥and the @ forms we find 
many of the same variations as have already been noticed in the 
contingent and absolute futures. 
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_ (1) Examples are, of the (a) forms + OTH WH Tare wie ara BIT, 
‘may I obtain their terrible fate’; Fam arava ata eat, ‘do not lose 
heart’; aura Bia Taat, ‘be thou not anxious’. Before Ta, ¥ (é) may 
be substituted for a; as, Qt Tata Bare, ‘contrive that plan’. wg also 
occurs ; a8, uwag Ate wR Weranat, ‘try me fora fortnight’. Or, eliding 
@, in the 3rd sing., ¥ may be the termination ; as, ATATa wt Wiest Ble, 
‘let no one wonder’. The most common termination in the 2nd sing. 
is 3; thus, @@ @ arg, ‘go thou and see’. The same termination is 
found in the 8rd sing.; as, TH HeaAIA Ts, ‘may (mine) be a reign 
of a hundred Aa/pas’. As in the cont. fut., the final vowel may be 
reduced to a, so that the root alone appears in both the 2nd and ord 
sing.; thus, #te ava a &re, ‘let no know me’. In the 2nd plur., 
zg is the common termination; as, WH aca garag Fret, ‘tell me 
the deeds of the lord’; awg ra, ‘cease (your) anxiety’. But a (é) 
is very often substituted for a or inserted before ¥ ; as in We GT Wee, 
‘clasp (his) lotus feet’; atatzaa a¥ wae, ‘come in a month’s time’. 
And @ is sometimes rejected; as in @t8 Qt Ata St Greve rere, ‘do 
quickly, what may seem good to you’. The ist and 3rd plur. regu- 
larly end in fe (av); thus, aa ww a maine’, ‘let me love thy 
feet’, where a is used for the sing., #. 

(2) The Imperative, may also, like the absolute future, terminate 
in @ throughout, ¥ or 3 being optionally inserted before this termi- 
nation. Thus, @t aaa Bagn wars, ‘know (that) it (is) from the 
virtue of good association’; Aaa WEA frat, ‘fulfil my desire’. Ta or 
at may be used for @; as, ata ura ur taaa, ‘make entreaty, 
falling at his feet’; wraat arant, ‘bring Jdnaii’?. More rarely @ is 
used, in the 2nd plur. only; as, #atra TeAat, ‘pardon (my) transgress- 
ions’. 

422. The Respectful form of the imperative commonly ends in Wor 
UO; as, aaa HA BUI Ba We, ‘go and make entreaty of the ocean!’; 
ea He uated, ‘be pleased to tuke care of me’. From this form, the 
letter @ is sometimes omitted ; as, qa alfa Jala Mica, ‘devise a good 
plan’. Sometimes ¥ or @ is added as in Braj and High Hindi. 

a. For the fornis in Y, the older forms in @ are occasionally used, 
not only as in High Hindi, after roots ending in @ or &, but even 
after consonants, as in Braj and Marwari; thus, are va ma, ‘make 
him free from fear’; faura ats, ‘(if he) preserve thee alive, live’. 
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To this termination in @, ¥ is also sometimes added ; as, Tam aL Saez 
ae uma, ‘give this letter into the hand of Réran’. 

423. The Present Imperfect, in the dialect of the Ramdyan, occurs 
under two general forms; the one, like the inflected present previ- 
ously noted (§ 386), is precisely identical in form with the contingent 
future; the other is formed by the imperfect participle, either alone, 
or, a8 in standard Hindi, in combination with the pres. tense of the 
substantive verb. 

a. There appears to be no difference in signification between these two 
forms of the tense, except that the participial form is restricted in use to 
denote an action as occurring in the actual present; whereas the inflected 
form is extended, as will fully appear in the Syntax, to comprehend all imper- 
fect or incomplete action, not only in the present, but also in the past and 
future. 

424. The first or inflected form of the Imperfect, exhibits all the 
variations from the general type, which have been noted in the case of 
the contingent future. It will not be necessary to refer to these again 
in detail; the following examples will abundantly illustrate the vari- 
ous forms. <8 WR TAEATS, ‘one faith I hold’; det wa F ue maa, ‘I 
salute the lotus feet of all’; # wrate Atte , ‘dost thou not know 
me, the enemy of the gods ?’; Fe Ga a aa, ‘the reed neither blos- 
soms nor bears fruit’. Ta is especially common as the termination of 
both the 2nd and 38rd sing., and before this, ¥ may be inserted ; thus, 
Ue Ula, Arata fea wat, ‘thou drinkest and sleepest day and night’; 
meta way, ‘he declared (his) doubt’. In the following the 8rd sing. 
termination is & (metri gratid, 2); ag irate tza xare az, ‘day by day 
(his) body becomes thin’. @ commonly occurs as the 3rd sing. ter- 
mination after a radical @, and also in the following ; wa saa 4, ‘in 
(her) heart (she) shrinks not’. & may precede Win the same form. @ 
also occurs in the 2nd and 3rd sing.; as, &t at at 29, ‘the gift thou 
askest, I bestow’; Wawa Ara Hirg, ‘difficult it is to me’. Finally, the 
root alone is found in the 2nd and 3rd sing. ; thus, @tz Tad Are a an, 
‘without that, illusion flees not away’. The final @ is lengthened in 
the following’; ata fara ate ata tat, ‘the soul is immortal,—why 
weepest thou?’. Of the plural the following are examples :—l1sé¢ 
pers., Tava ea wie, ‘we make our supplication’; 2nd pers., ae 
Rat HIT AU wret, ‘why are youdoing (this) heavy penance ?’; 
3rd pers., & Wt 2G BAe, ‘who gaze upon another’s fault’. In the 
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following, one of the first two verbs must be rendered as a present, 
the other, as contingent future; &@ @are gure Tare 2a, ‘who see, shall 
see, who have seen’. 

425. In the following passages, the imperfect participle alone is used 
as a present tense :—at waearna Brat, ‘who beholds the lord of the 
world’; Rag @t UX Arar aartara, ‘she, ag it were, applies salt to a burn’. 

a. But to this the prea. of the substantive verb is occasionally added, 
as in standard Hindi. Examples are ;—wuen a aaa wee, ‘I under- 
stand religion’; Tata fa 2a waa EE ae}, ‘whom, O divine one, you 
worship night and day’; Att axa ete Taret, ‘they deride me’. 

426. Besides the common form of this participle we also find the 
older form in #@ used as a present tense; thus, 3a wa wat Taaia wet, 
‘all the holy walk happy on the earth’. The final vowel is some- 
times lengthened; as, fda ATSA THA Hea, ‘cursing (and) upbraiding, 
men say’. It is also found in the writings of Aalir, as in the fol- 
lowing from the SdkAf; sat sat ax Trace Tat cat eat are eda, ‘by so 
much as man goes about unconcerned, by so much Death laughs’.* 

427. The Rémdyan exhibits a Past Conditional tense derived from 
the imperfect participle. To form this tense, in the lst sing., 3, and in 
the 2nd plur., ¥. is added to the imperfect participle. I have noted no 
special terminations for the other persons. Before the above tense-end- 
ings &(¢) is commonly inserted ; thus, Taare re areas ura aret, having 
eaten thy father, I could then eat thee’. For %, © is employed for 
the fem., as in the following, where, in the first stanza, © 1s omitted 
before 3 in the 2nd plur.; SH Aa Tare Waa wAtaT i aiarad Tae SETI 
wic Stat, ‘had you met me first, great sage, I bowing my head, would 
have heard your advice’. ¥, again, is sometimes hardened to 4%, 
and wat or Mt substituted for ¥ in the Ist sing.; thus, at aiacut Taq Ve 
we we | At wa Re Vreat a ware, ‘had I known that the earth had 
become destitute of warriors, then I had not (by) making (this) decree 
become a laughing-stock’. One more example will suffice ; a aa 
wade Aa St ATS | ue cea Tac fag wea Ware, ‘had you come like 
a sage, the youths had placed, O lord, the dust of your feet upon 
their heads’. 


ee 


* This old form of the pres. imperfect is still heard in the colloquial of inte- 
rior Garhwil, where, for example, I have heard a villager say, Urat aut & 
aTTe Ate, lit, ‘water rains not from above’, Vid. § 410. 
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428. For the Past Imperfect no separate form occurs, except in the 
following, where <@ is used instead of wt, as noted at §371; aa 
quad Te qurqars, ‘(his) heart was keeping guard at the womens’ 
apartments’. 

429. The tense mentioned under §387, as an Inceptive Imperfect, 
is much more common in the Rémdyan than in Braj prose. Exam- 
ples are ;—Urea #4 MeN AE UU, ‘they began to bury (it) there in a 
field’; waa aa, ‘they began to inquire’. 

430. The Indefinite Perfect is commonly employed in the Ramiéyan 
to express action completed, whether in the past, present or future. 
The compound participial forms employed in the standard dialect 
to express the various temporal and modal modifications of such com- 
pleted action, very rarely occur. The most of them, indeed, are quite 
unknown. As in the case of the imperfect, two forms of the perfect 
tense occur, the one consisting merely of the participle, the other, 
inflectional. 

431. The participial form of the perfect differs from that of the 
standard dialect, precisely in the same manner as the imperfect 
participle ; zis., by the shortening of the final long dtoa. Thus, for 
HET, ‘said’, we have Me, for TST, ‘remained’, te, etc. This is inflect- 
ed to ¥ for the fem., giving, e.g., such forms as uf, atm, for H.H. gat, 
ara. But the final © is often lengthened for the sake of the metre. 
Further examples are ;—Tataqret Us @ are, ‘he went and entered a 
cave in a great mountain’; Me aya gag, ‘Sugriv said, Hear !’. 

a. In the mase. plur. the inflection @ is very often assumed, so 
that the form of this tense thus frequently becomes identical with 
that found in the standard dialect. 

b. Observe, that after roots in Wt or Wt, @ is commonly inserted ; 
as, A Mle Atal, ‘what have I destroyed ?’; ate arte Trarat, ‘he struck 
him to the earth’. 

432. It may be well here to call especial notice to the exceeding ambiguity 
of many verbal forms in the Namdyan. What with the extreme attrition of 
many once distinct forms, and the frequent prosodial modifications of final 
vowels, one and the same form has come to represent several different parts of 
the verb. Thus, e.g., Ate may be 2nd or 3rd sing., of the cont. or abs. fut., or 
of the imper. or pres.; or Ist, 2nd or 3rd sing. perf. arg, again, may be, 2nd or 
urd sing. of the cont. or abs. fut., or of the imper. or pres.; or Ist, 2nd or 3rd fem. 
perf, or the conj. participle; or, again, it may be used to represent the H. H. 
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perf. part. masc. in the passive conjugation, as, ¢.g., ay Te H Te, ‘it cannot 
at all be told’. aut, again, may be Ist, 2nd or 3rd fem. of the perf., or it may 
be the conj. part. @Tq, with the final vowel lengthened metri gratid. This re- 
mark will be abuudantly illustrated by referring to the citations made in the 
preceding and the following paragraphs. 

433. In the case of active transitive verbs, the passive construction 
mentioned § 332 (1), is often employed ; i.e., the verb is made to agree, 
not with the subject, but with the object of the action in gender and 
number. As @ does not occur in this dialect, the subject, noun or pro- 
noun, is simply put in the inflected form, where such form happens to 
exist. But as no nouns are inflected in the sing., it comes to pass that 
very often, (as where, e.g., subject and object are both masc. sing.,) the 
construction is in outward form identical with the active construction of | 
intransitive verbs. Examples are, of intransitive verbs;—aitra Taa 
witat, ‘confidence came to (her) heart’; frazt Starz wit, ‘a stream of 
blood issued’; ways mia, ‘they came into the king’s house’. Of transi- 
tive verbs, examples are ;— BH Tatura Tara qa Zen, ‘that lord whom 
you (sc. Pdrvati) saw wandering i in the forest’s vata & ati, ‘thou 
hast asked piety’; Tare athe art @ Hare, ‘I have beaten those who 
have beaten me’. 

434. Besides the more common passive construction of this tense 
in transitive verbs, the active construction also very often occurs, after 
the regular idiom of all the modern eastern dialects. Thus, aa- 
ala ... alia Bey Yaa St are, ‘for three thousand years she ate the 
leaves of vines’,—where the reference is to Umd, afterward the wife 
of Shiv. Similar is the construction in the following ; a3 ae Taaa 
wg, ‘one said, take (them) alive’. 

Ztem. Here also, on further consideration, I would place the phrases 
quoted in § 226.c., evz., Ura & BNa, ‘blessed they who bore them’; & @@ 
21g arat, ‘they beheld the two brothers’: & and @, therefore, in these 
passages are to be regarded as in the nominative, and not in the ob- 
lique plural as suggested, Joc. cit. 

435. Instead of the above forms of this tense, which are to be 
regarded as characteristic of the dialect, the longer forms (K. and B.) 
in @t and ®t, (a and @,) also occur. Thus, Hla @Tairee Wat, ‘the 
monkey fell at (his) feet’; am ara weg werat, ‘Ndrad the sage sent 
Garuy’, @at, ‘to give’, and at, ‘to take’, sometimes make the perf. 
@at and Sat, also fat and wat. 
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436. The inflected perfect is formed by adding to the perfect part., 
in the Sing., (1) 3; (2, 3,) 3; and in the Péur., (1, 3,) =e or Te; 
(2,) g. For the feminine, these terminations are added to the fem. 
form of the participle. Before all these endings, ¥ is often inserted 
or takes the place of a final short a Observe, that the inflected 
perfect is used in the active construction only. Examples are ;—aq 
ee fara wes, ‘through the sight of thee, I (fem.) have become free 
from sin’; qa Brag le Ra MA, ‘you know for what reason 
I have come’; Wa aiat tres qara, ‘until now I have remained a vir- 
gin’; watat Sat eae Wes, ‘Bhavdni remained in the body of Sati’; 
wuata Taira we wea, ‘the lord of birds went to Biranchi’; Taa ava 
qaraa, ‘he declared his own name’; ag wt sities fatareme, ‘they 
cast upon him trees (and) mountains’; aitg atte ara at are, ‘you 
have slain me, like 2 hunter’; wa Hfeg, ‘you (O Umd) have forgot- 
ten good’. 

a. In the 2nd and 3rd sing. the termination fa is often sub- 
stituted for 3; thus, rea wa Atte ate, ‘he has beaten me like an 
enemy’. And this sometimes becomes Tz, as in the fut.; thus, wa 
Alle Wie Balas Aret, ‘now for what hast thou come and waked me f’. 
In the following, ¥ is probably the emphatic particle ; He A Bare 
we wag Faure, ‘he could not tell the sorrow as it really was’. 

b. Observe, that these terminations are in like manner added to 
the irregular participles noted at §439. Thus, ei ubeta waa we 
arat, ‘he has robbed me of property and wife’; alee wa Tat, ‘you 
have accomplished all (your) work’. 

437. As remarked above, the indefinite perfect in its various forms, 
commonly takes the place of all the tenses of the perfect in standard 
llindi. Very rarely, however, we find a cont. perf., and a past perf. 
formed by the combination of the perf. part. with the verb tea as an 
auxiliary. Thus, gt ame ma t@ Faq Yaad, ‘the two brothers had 
gone to see the garden’; and, again, Wh want tau oa faere we cl, 
‘one maiden companion, sporting with Si/d, had gone’. (Bal K.) 

438. The irregular forms of the perfect of certain verbs, already 
noticed in Braj and standard Hindi, occur also, with dialectic 
variations, in the Rdmdyan. Thus from #4, ‘to be’, we have tho 
perf. Sing., Wt, WAS or wad; Plur., &, a, etc.: from ataa, ‘to deter- 
mine’, perf. sag. ara, ‘to go’, ee makes its perf. was, (H. H. 
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qa), plur. aa, etc. ; and also, more rarely, am, plur. #. Besides these, 
note also, #@ or Tee, ‘killed’, perf. plur. from aa and aaa, perf., (for 
H. H. am), from aaa. Examples are ;—aa &1 ge U1, ‘the sorrow 
which then was’; ay tra Taaratia Sra #4, ‘people were slain by diseases 
and bereavements’. (Also see §448, 4.) The Rdmdyan, besides the com- 
mon pres. and fut. forms from aa, also presents a pres. formed on 
the base wa or maa, from the ultimate root, am, of the perf. wat. Thus, 
ata Biraa ware Tau, ‘seeing the bow they went away’. 

439. The verbs wcatl, @aT, at, present, in the Rdmdyan, not 
only such forms of the perf. as Tara, Tea, Tein, Taart, etc., but also, as 
in Braj, ale@, ‘did’, ‘done’; aive, ‘given’, ‘gave’; aire, ‘taken’, ‘took’; 
AS, ¢.9., PAGAT MHle A watee arcrat, ‘whom has not greed made mad ?’. 

a. As elsewhere remarked, the final of these forms is dropped by 
many old writers, whence ata, at, ata, eto. Thus, in the Sabhd 
Bilds, Fawea ware ata, ‘(he) has made affliction a touch-stone’. 

6. Similarly, in the Rémdyan, and other archaic poetry, the perf. 
of pure verbs in @ also often terminates in 4; as, ait Tae ica, 
‘hearing (this) the Ten-shouldered was enraged’; @aa wir, ‘all 
rejoiced’. Or the termination may be 4; thus, Meat Saat Tact, 
‘(he) went around the whole world’. 

440. In one instance, again, in the Rémdycn the perfect is made 
to terminate in @, as in the modern colloquial of Tirhut; thus, ata 
Wawa ux wraa, ‘angrily he rushed toward heaven’; where wraa is for 
H. H. wrat, from urat, ‘to run’, ‘to rush’. 

441. In one passage, again, the perfect is made to terminate in & 
(for the @ just mentioned ?), as in the following ;—am<art ETT zeae, 
‘again roared the Ten-headed’. 

442. Sometimes, for the modern forms of the perfect, Sanskrit or 
Praékrit forms are employed. Thus, for H. H. Tava, ‘done’, and aat, 
‘gone’, we often find the corresponding Sk. forms Ha and Wa, as in 
the following ;—&te & ala ee Ha a walat, ‘whose understanding 
have these not defiled P (/it., ‘made unclean’) ; Ele WHIT Wa Brat 
Qa, ‘in this way passed that day’. 

443. Besides the various participles, referred to in § 66, various 
other Sanskrit conjugational forms occur in the Ramayan. It will be 
sufficient, for the most part, merely to notice them, without giving 
lengthy examples in each case. Most common (1) is the Pres. Parasmat, 
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of the Ist coni.; thus, Ist sing. Falta or Waatia, ‘I salute’, awurta, 
‘I behold’, aunt (for wemta,) ‘I repeat’ : 3rd plur. wuira, ‘they be- 
hold’; ate, ‘they speak’, age, ‘they roar’, Tazatea, ‘they behold’: 
Thus, wgatea a tart ova wiz, ‘whom ascetics having toiled, behold’; 
Walaa fata start, ‘I salute without ceasing the gloriousRém’. The 
2nd sing. wre, of the Sk. subst. verb, occurs in the following; ata 
dite* aa axa watat, ‘thou art that which thou art, thy feet we adore !’, 

(2) The following forms of the Pres. Atmane also occur: 1st plur., 
wWATAZ, ‘we salute’; STAB, ‘we remember’; awarae, ‘we worship’, 
Examples are ;—waara @ errae, ‘that lord of existence we remem- 
ber’; Tg Taea wara®, ‘Ramd’s lord we ever worship’, 

(3) The following Sk. Imperatives, 3rd sing. Parasmai are also 
found, tis. ; ara, ‘let him extend’; waa, ‘let him dwell’; "ava, ‘let him 
save’. More frequent is the 3rd sing. imper. of the subst. verb, usu- 
ally in the formula of permission, wared, ‘let it be so’; as, TAHT 
BENT Ara, ‘Let it be so, said the Treasury of Compassion’, 

(4) The 2nd sing. Inper. Parasmai of two or three words is not 
infrequent ; as, wt¥, ‘do thou protect’; afte, ‘do thou save’; thus, 
weaatat ute ite, ‘Protect, protect (me)! O thou deliverer from 
the dread of existence’. 

444. The following Prakritic verbal forms also occur, viz, :— 
Taduat, for Sk. Tataa:, ‘composed’; as, Talad Tara Tatar, ‘who com- 
posed the Rdmdéyan’; aa, for H. #2, Sk. auta, 3rd sing. pres., ‘he 
tells’; Tap, for Sk. Tagta, 3rd sing. pres. from root zi, ‘he stands’; 
ara, ‘I salute’, for Sk. a@, Ist sing. Atmane; as in TET aie wena, 
‘again, I salute the wicked’; atta, for Sk. waira, Ist sing. pres., I 
adore; as in atta fataz wt Teale, ‘I adore without ceasing the glori- 
ous Laghubir’; and also wavaa(?). Finally, in a single instance, we 
have a Prak. reduplicated perfect, Tae, for Sk. aa, from ay. ‘to 
Increase’; as in the following, 3aa Tawa Taaw Tata, ‘as sensual enjoy- 
ment grows (even) on one serving (the gods)’. 

445. The Passive is commonly formed by conjugating the verb 
arat, ‘to go’, together with the perf. part., or, more commonly, with 
the root of the verb combined with the suffix ¥. Thus, @ea arte any 
BITE A Ma, ‘(the deeds of Ram) cannot be sung in ten million kalpas’. 
wale ala St arel, ‘that is not told’, 7 e., ‘cannot be told’. 


* For the elision of 3 initial, see §§ 44, 51, 
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a. But besides the above, a Prakritic present passive often occurs, 
which is formed by adding to the root, after € as a union-vowel, the 
termination wa, unchanged for gender or number; thus, aura 
urs aa, ‘even these are worshipped in virtue of their disguise’; 
MUUlagaH VA Aral Hicaa, ‘with the servant of the lord of decep- 
tion, deception is employed’. 

446. Causal verbs are formed in the Rémdyan, by adding @@ or 
at to the root of the primitive, for the lst, and at for the 2nd cau- 
sal. Many verbs, however, as in standard Hindi, instead of adding 
these letters to the root, form the lst causal by lengthening or gunaé- 
ing the medial vowel of the root. Both the lst and 2nd causal occur 
in the following: quaq aetatea Weare uw fates Tana aaren, 
‘he caused the body of the king to be washed according to the Ved, 
(and) made a most beautiful chariot?, @at and @at, make their 
causals, eatat and Taarar. 

a. Observe, that many verbs, which in standard Hindi form the - 
causal by the addition of a syllable, in the Rémdyan follow the other 
method. Thus, ¢.g., for H. H. warm, ‘to burn’, and arm, ‘to call’, 
the Rdmdyay often uses Wa (for WretaT) and Area ; as, ¢.g., BATA 
ux az, ‘who have burnt villages of Brahmans’; gta Gam ara, ‘he 
called his upright servants’. 

b. Occasionally the root of the causal is made to terminate in We, 
instead of sTa, as in the following, where ava, ‘fill’, is for axrag ; 
Way... HATTA Ariz, ‘fulfil my desire’. 

e. Occasionally, again, the characteristic Wa or Uta of the causal, 
is contracted to #. Thus, in the following, Tarts is for Frarare ; tue 
Wend AWA ary, ‘his lips quiver, (and) angry are his eyes’. 

d. When a syllable is added to a close root, to form the causal, 
the usual shortening of a medial long vowel in the primitive, is not 
unfrequently neglected. Thus, for H. H. garam, ‘to call’, and Taare, 
‘to show’, we have sometimes, @T@aa, fata; as, ¢.g., @ tan arare, 
‘thou, calling a Brahman’. 


447. The various Compound verbs explained §§ 347—365, also oc- 
cur in the Ramdyan and similar poetry. But it is important to notice 
that the parts of the compound are separated at pleasure, often by 
many intervening words, or, again, are often inverted in order, as the 
exigencies of the metre may demand. All these various compounds, 
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moreover, present forms more or less divergent from those of standard 
Hindi, Thus, 

(1) In all such compounds as are formed in High Hindi with the 
root, €(metri gratid, ¥,) is added to the root in the Rémdyan. Exam- 
ples will be found on almost every page. Thus, ae Uleat ae are 
ure, ‘how can the moonlight forsake the moon?’; Wa ulwa wa aa 
aes, ‘calls, as it were, the passing traveller’. So also, St BATT era 
Tara aev, ‘as the servants of Hari rectify (all) these’; where @et 
cannot be separately translated, but must be connected with BUTie ag 
a compound, =H. H. gum aa ®. In the following, again, the parts 
are inverted and the final ¥ of the primary verb lengthened, mefri 
gratia ; STAT GANA BH AT met, ‘the loveliness of the river, who can 
tell’; where war &t ae, is for &t ate wa, H.W. ara ae aa. 

Rem. The student will do well to take especial notice of this separa- 
tion and inversion of the parts of compounds and the frequent leng- 
thening of this final &; as these are among the marked peculiarities 
of the poetic style, which, until recognized and understood, greatly 
embarrass the reader who is familiar only with prose Hindi. 

(2) & alone is often! appended to the root in participial combina- 
tions, where in High Hindi we would have @tor®. Thus, @f@ 
WA Truea ara wrat, /it., ‘seeing Rém and Ripudal are coming along’; 
where standard Hindi would have wa wa ; the first @ has become 
¥, and the last is changed to @, to rhyme with the following stanza. 


448. Desiderative, Inceptive, Permissive and Acquisitive Com- 
pounds present in the Rdamdyan a variety of forms. 

(1) The Desiderative is sometimes formed with the perfect parti- 
ciple ; as, Taare W aret ateet, ‘I wish to marry’. 

(2) All these are often formed, as in H. H. with the infinitive in 
a. Thus, Aw Wa Gest, ‘dost (thou) now wish to die?’; atte ara 2, 
‘let me go’; autate aa Bret ara, ‘he then began to seek for Sugriv”’. 

(3) But especially common in combination with the secondary 
verb, is an inflected verbal form in Yor @%. Thus, alee wa wa Wt 
met, ‘you desire to hear the mysterious attributes of Rdm’, Sle Hila 
Ht a Stat, ‘for what reason didst thou not allow (me) to do (it)’; 
TAM Wa ATS Ea, ‘when the keepers began to forbid them’. For 
the final %, We is sometimes written; thus, era Hee, ‘he began to tell’. 

(4) This % is sometimes further reduced to ® (metri gralid, €); thus, 
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Sl aeve ae ale az ure, ‘if thou wish to bathe in this lake, brother’; 
arg alta ara ATE 4 Utat, ‘whose exploits no one was permitted to be- 
hold’. And ¥ also becomes @; as TTA GF Wa Ata ara, ‘he began to 
rchearse the virtues of Rim Chandra’. All these forms may suffer 
separation or inversion like those above mentioned ; as, aTad ay me 
ag aa, ‘many arrows began to rain; WU Awa wea aa aaa, ‘he 
then began to repeat his own name. (dmdyan, Bal. K.)* 

449, The Avadhf, it will observed, in the verb as in the pronouns, closely 
follows the old Pirbi. The dialect of Riwa does not differ widely from that 
of Avadh. In both we may notice in some words, the extreme abrasion of the 
leading verb before the auxiliaries, already noted in Kumaoni. This is well 
illustrated by such forms as AV. & Tz, TI T, (fem. PS tz, n tel,) for H. H. 
EV @, 77a, Ra 2, aa, =H. H. wat 2, Eat UT. In the dialect of Riwa, 
@ final in a root is often changed to gt before the terminations. Thus, @7T@g, 
aqratl, aaa, =H. . 2am, ata, Zar. In both the dialects of Avadh and Kiwa, 
the verbs @al, @at and @Tat, add the terminations of the perfect, to the 
irregular forms, gye®, wire and mitre. In the dialect of Avadh, @ is often 
inserted instead of y before the terminations of the perfect. Thus, for H. H. 
qat, ‘gone’, Av. has qat; for @arat, ‘mace’, WaTaqT, ctc. etc. In both Avadh 
and Riwé, we find a Past Conditional tense closely analogous to that mention- 
ed at § 427, as occurring in the Rémdyan. The conjugation, however, in both 
these dialects is more complete. In Avadh, this tense, in the verb STaq, 
is conjugated as follows :—Sing. (1) @teas, (f.) Stag, (2) Sas, Ff) Sites, 
(3) Bra, (f.) Sita. Plur. (1) Srtaa or Brea, (2) Brea, () Vttas, (3) era, (7) 
@rat. In Riwa it is but slightly different. Thus, (1) 21cag, (2) 1eug, (3) Era. 
Plur. (1) aa, (2) wicaa, (3) gia. As previously remarked, neither in these 
nor the following dialects does the special H. Hindf construction with @ occur. 

450. In the dialects of Bhojptir and Tirhut we have a still wider divergence 
from the High Hindi type of conjugation; and a close approximation, in the 
characteristic @ of the perfect, and, in Tirhut, in the substantive verb at, to 
the Bangali system. In Tirhut we have, again, a distinct Past Conditional 
tense, which is conjugated, e.g., in the verb Bat, as follows :—-Sing. (1) Sat, 
(2) grat or (3) & Braea, (f) Vrdaet. — Plur. (1) eA, (2) aaa or (3) at Vre- 
wa, (f.) eee. 

a. The dialect of Tirhut is peculiar in forming its present imperfect, not by 


meaus of the auxiliary substantive verb, % g, etc., but by adding to the root, 
for the sing., the termination ear (f. dar ); and, for the plur., ee (f. 8S), 


* I judge that thisis merely a corruption of ayra,—the @ marking the place 
of the clided 9. Compare the remarks in § 162, c. 
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in all the persons. Thus, ¢.g., & Tat ¥, is SAT eTaat ; 4 @ua %, at 2a, 
etc. The pres. perf. is formed, however, analytically, by means of the usual 
auxiliary. Thus, @@ TaRat 2, is Gal Ha & ; 3a a Tear 2, Hea Ss; da Ey 
ZI, Waa wa &, etc., ete. 

b. Besides the regular Bhojptri conjugational forms mentioned in the tables, 
Mr. Beames mentions such peculiar forms as @Tane, ‘I am saying’; @Tearad, 
‘} am going’; SIeaTa, ‘Iam tying’. The letter & is sometimes added to the im- 
perative, as in are jdaha, ‘go!. For the conj. part. Bhojpuri commonly uses 
the obl. perf. part. with a postposition ; thus, Mirae uz, ‘on knowing’, etc. 

c. A passive is formed in Bhojpiri by adding qq to the root. Thus, from 
@erat, ‘to seo’, the passive form is favarat; of which the various tenscs are 
formed after the usual manner of the dialect; thus, wa Twared at, ‘I am 
scen’, J@ Tzarza wa, ‘he has been scen’; gw TeQaTe, or TZQrea WN, ‘he 
will be seen’. The causal is formed by adding ara. The @ is often softened 
to @, as, eg., in TeaISa=H. H. wera ; or the concurrent vowels may be 
combined, as in wareat,—H. H. weearar. 

d. Mr. Beames also mentions the existence of a verbal noun in Qor a, of the 
use of which he gives the examples, ya a AAA, ‘they would not give a hear- 
ing; @ta are vazq, ‘it will probably be’. But this idiom is not confined 
to Bhojpur, as I have often heard it in the central Dofb; thus, wa a He, ‘he 
will not drink’; @ altaa @ mice, ‘they will not mind’. Tho verbs aRTAT, 
@iat and Axray are irregular in Tirhut and Bhojptr asin H. Hindi Thus for 
H. H. Hama, J went’, T. has #€@ or ava and Bh. get; for frat, ‘I did’, T. 
bas #a@, and Bh. Ray ; etc. Similarly in Tirhut the past tense of grat, ‘to 
find’, is wa, etc. In Tirhut as in Avadh, etc., verbal roots are often shortened 
in compound forms; as, e.g., in FA TaA=H. H. ae Brat. etc. Other pecu- 
liarities of these dialects will be learned from the tables of conjugation. 

451. Of the dialect in Central Bundelkhand, I have obtained but scanty 
specimens. From these, its affinities would seem to be rather with eastern 


than with western Hindi. The conjugational system is very meagre; the 
distinction of person and number is commonly neglected. ‘Thus the future 
terminates throughout in %, often ae; as, eg., in ee = ae em, Gait, 
fiat or Sra. The imperfect participle terminates in @ or @;a preceding a 
after @ in causals is changed to g, All the tenses of the imperfect are formed 
by means of the auxiliary substantive verb. All the tenses of the perfect in 
all verbs, terminate in #, in both the singular and plural. The construction 
with the case of the agent appears to be unknown. 

452. The principal forms illustrated in the preceding sections will 
be found in the following tables :— 
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TaBLE XVI: DIALECTIC 


rare 3 : East West 
HZ. ind?. Kanauji. Braj. Rédjpiténd. Réjytiténd 


ees 


INFIN. | Sat. erat. Sra, ogan. ai eld ere, evar. 


fark. | are, are. etd. ete. 
oo 
sla | are ara 2. 22. 
al 2 
| 2 | er ere. za 28. 28. 
Gy 
& 
o 
: gi zis dia. abut. rai 
le lan lat zr etn, | ear 
Ay 
ai ai ia. af a 
Srevidreah! 82t, are. |. ote. 
Pa | rsin. AY AR | ada 
= | eam. ane Seren (ee | | ae 
p co |@um. (eee, @reit. ot seat ill 
fs} 
| , 
| ar, rw, erat | BBY PRT peace, | EE, 
ay n oot, Bree. seni. 
= 28¢.| Bt a. a ze. ae 
So Pil at zr a gar. | eran 
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CONJUGATION OF &@rar, ‘to be’. 


Garhwali. | Kum. Old Pirbt. Avadhi. | Riwdi. | Bhojpuri. 


erat et | gra, tre. ra. far, | rat. 

ard = ard. er. fare. | are 

are. ga. | @re. &rz. 

aa. gra. | etre, ere. Ws. | sere. | Bra. 
(Fa. =| Sre, &rz. 7 

ae gran [arte ete, | a ra 

Gara. et. oat 

coe | ren. [PS tre, fea | 

gaa if le are ati. meta ee 

arse, wren. | ear." — 

QT=al. reear., ea_—Ss«Brwete rare era. 

srar, sat. | era. ferewta. 9 | rag, «(| BTRRS. | Praag 

SECTS. ray. avwwfetrate.tia| ea. | ark. | rath 

BIZaT, Stat arerty. zs 

asa s Stare. era. | tra era,87a. | treme 


* These forms are also used for the Contingent Future in E. Kumiaon. 
30 
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TaBLE XVI, Continued: DIaLEctTic 


. : East , 

H. Hindi. | Kanayt. Braj. Réjpiitind Réjphtand 
IMPERF.| @rem. ara. ara. Caer. aaa. 
Part. = 


ame. |ame fame jaa lee 

Zama lama lege jaa ae 

: wae fam® feed [cesta |aict 

‘ aae. fame. [eae | cama | cearar 

"teae lent wv jae lee 

aw. jtaet (ame. [ta [der 

: fen. | Rraear. | ara ae er ee tt 
as 

: @ lama, [amen lage. laa laa 

2 waa (tae. (ag? (aa aa wr 


* Where, in any dialect, different forms of the auxiliary have becn given in 
+ Or like the Contingent Future. ft The participle alone is also used for 
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CONJUGATION OF @rat, ‘to be’.* 


Garhwdalf. |Kumdont. Old Pirbt. | Acadhi. | Riedi. Bhojpuri. 


a. | | eee | eee 


4 
|4 


Bar w, Be. 3 tra.) tre wits, era 2. is 
titra, de. . Se ae | re Ree we. ere. eral 
eter Bi eters ale Qe. Bret (UTE)||.| Bre wa. area ¥ 8 

~ SS 
terete TT fry te (ep)i em eft) 
Serenity EE FU oe eet | 
tar wit: en tn we tra cts = 
eter wih aie, oa tats tee. ame 
eter war Sn, Wa ww Vrat Tat. (Bra _ 
eter war, aaa, era a. rece. fare erent cine? 

¥ Tent. a. =. 

¥ fea. AAT. (Tee. 
Siem. | Figat, ereee tra vw. eres eee 


Table XV, itis to be understood that these may also be substituted in this table. 
the imperfect past. || ‘Tbe use of the auxiliary is exceptional. 
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TaBLE XVI, Concluded: DIAuEctic 


East West | Garhiwdlé 
Rajpitand| Rajmitand on 


HI. Hindi.| Kanawji.\ Braj. | 


a al 
i cece eee) wee eee, =f ef eee 


q oe Px q. 
; ie 
: gare’. | ware. | ware. | wexar 8. | ear? bie, 
«| @ 
S| [gar (war? fatr® | feta. fear. | 5 * 
z 
F. 
fa 
S| lee aay. fea. | peur | ower wt | OTT 
p4 bal 
< 
: yet. [wae [aad [Remar fee, | 
eee. [aa¥. [wae | mena | were | T= 
Qa aT. | aar wer. | war Vr. | Peet ar. | feet ar. behllal 
0d 
s = m = Qe wat 
MD a 
ee | Ste Wa 
: EW UW. | Wat ear. | war Br. | ear st. | Teear Wr are sin 
: 
A, 
ee 
Z yea. fate. fame. | feemar. | emer | 
bed 
< 
= qza wea. | aa’. | een ar. | Bea wt ali 
Ay 
WeUa. | wawa. (aa ®. | Seo a | fem wr =e 
Cons Be, SAAT QTes. 
Parr ETAT VERT tra sete Be, eA sex. tea. 


*Also Hg throughout. + Also tre @ throughout the sing. and plur. 


| os ene a —-_ i, 
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CONJUGATION OF @rar, ‘to be’. 


Kuméont. Old Pirbt. Avadht. Riwai. Bhojpurt. 
air. eda dee 
gem, | *7. van. a Sar, eto 
aa. 2a VAS. VA, ATS.UT.m.| WAS Vt. om - - 
ara | aed. yilatea on |7* mat (an). 
23.2R8) waz. uaz, wom. | ata? m. 

ae WE, NITE. fiaume |" e. wa (am). 
VSEUNS | vas, Vas, wT. om. | waTe. om. Ra 
gut.emat.| wz, aa. 2 m. | wa &. m. | Ware): 

ema. ay. j\au ff | aa ¥ | Aat an). 
Sree ae ae ey fates, 2 [UR | Ry (a 
— airy wa, 8 - na 9 waa ae. | dea (aT) 

2 fem fat | a om 

mlb deh! = wat TET 

wt fear. vias Tet. J The above ts 

© reat. ’9 No instance Was TE. m. ira a. 

wr tea. a cat. | I _ commonly 

e Tear 99 of this WaT IST m y ar at 

er fain a ww ba used sor 

tense noted 

2 feu. 3 om 4 this and 

Sr Tear. in this wat tel. via) wa 

2 fer. ., aT? peeilita: a every other 

BI Tout. cerb. vat tay. I. la T8a. 

2 fem. sive oom. |  (& perfect tense. 

@ fear. vat ceT Wo) ea. 


Wanting. 


qi 
i 
a 
t 
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TaBLE XVII: DIALEcTIC 


ao Kanaujt. Bra East Raj.| West Raj. | Garh. 
= anit. ATA, ANe- encanta. 
INF ha AAT ATTA | Soe srrcaiy [ai aarcatr, | AITaT 
are. | art anit. are are are 
3 mit. | a m mj at ara 
mM YZ, 
x = 
El a. oe me. are He Iz 
2 
=| jae. | ane. are arret. arat aré, art 
s : ara 
a areare 
“Tre litres RRA weak en oc 
: aie et mretit are a 
2 aric®, mie, | fee 
=| | Aa. ariee. aaa aa AIRS. TTR, AIRS. ATTA 
— : 
fx 
a/2 we | | 
S| antral. janice anit a a AITEH. a ar 
a ia 
ATTY, 


ss 
fag 

a B | aitcar.| arian. | arf anicd areed. ATS, ATT. Want’ 
2 5! ara. | ania. arate. ariisar. arcana "9 


—_— ——-—m@ |. 
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CONJUGATION OF aren, ‘fo strike’. 


Kum. Old Parodi. Avadhi, | Riwdi. | Bhoy. 
ATH. | ATA, ATS. FITS AITa aicat 
are. | aired, » 

AIT. mid, arzat ard are ATS 


virdt wre ATE, ATU ata writ. mea. | ae 
ATT. 

~~ FITY. Aa. «FATS, ATS ATS, ATA] 
aS arc’, aries. AITa ara. area, | array 
aeat.| > : ~ 

arcar arrcet, areizt, aie, ae aTTeas. | ATE. 
areet anfcata micey, area aaa. | aia. | 
aren, |. ATCT, ware, (ATT EIT,) ATE. | ATL ara. ATT. 


arcar, | ATTcETw. AIG, ATA are. =| aricey. 
att, | ATE, AIey AWA, AWA. [ANSARI ATA ATT 
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TABLE XVII, Concluded: DIALECTIC 


Hig : Nanauy| = Bray. E. Raj. | W. Raj. | Garhicali. 


IMPERF. AND 
Perr. Part. 


fempeemsememm | ef ee | Seo 


SINGULAR. 


Present IMPERFECT 


PLURAL. 


SINGULAR. 


Present PeRFEcT. 


Pitrat. 


eee) fer Sof ef eee — fee ee 


* The remaining participial tenses are conjugated, when used, after the 
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CONJUGATION OF ateat, ‘to strike’. 


Kuméoni. Old Purbt. Atadhi. | Riwdt. | Bhojpurt. 
STAT. Axl mara. ATaT, AIX, mara, | ARTA, ANTM. 
areg.t ANTS. : : pats at 
aa. lane: ATA VES, ANA WSS. ATA Tl. [ATA 


hig Se ee aren ee ) FAITE TVS. lara ®. wea 


: gay ANITA Ble. (ALA We. Arca wT. la 
es _ 
arTy, |ATTTS. WTA UTE. ATA Wet. lareea ¥. 3 
—— @. ATE. = SF. AS. ag arz Mt. larzett. 


ATLANTA ata &. 
mar are, TASTES, TAS ra B. 7 [RS arrcar. 


ma FITS, RS. ite 2.1. mica. 
arian f& | anita ane, 9S rete ER. icerg are. 


pel oe a. aries. =f. ara’. wit wre fare ®. Ariza. 


a Cee ES fe 


artaz. = (ATi. MTR. «FATTER. Wanting. 


analogy of tho ubove. tAlso argta@t. tAlso arem ented. || To agree with aru. 
3l 
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Origin of the Verbal Forms. 


453. The various parts of the Hindi verb are either directly descended 
from corresponding Sanskrit or Prakrit forms, or are new modern combina- 
tions of such ancient forms. 

454, The Hindi Infinitive appears under two general types, of which the 
characteristic letters are respectively »(n) andv(b). The n-terminationus 
are naun, nv, no, nun, nd or ndn, n; the v-terminations, vaw or vauy, v or bo, b. 
Dr. Hoernle, has, I think, conclusively proved, that these two varieties of the 
Hindi infinitive are respectively derived from the two forms of the Sk. fut. 
pass. part. neut; the n-forms, from the participle in anfya; the v (b)-forms, 
from the participle in tavya.* Not only may all the dialectic variations of the 
two types be thus explained, but all the peculiarities of the use of the infinitive 
as a noun, an adjective, or an imperative, are thus accounted for, as originally 
exhibited in this Sk. participle Thus, ¢g., we may derive the H. H. inf. 
karnd as follows :—Sk. (neut.) karanfyam, Pr. karantam or karanaam, archaic 
H. karanayam, Br. karnaun, K. karnonz or karno, M. karno, Me. karnuéx, H. H. 
karnd, E.H. karan. And the v-forms of the same arise thus:—Sk. kartavyum, 
Pr. karitavvam or karituvayam, kariavayam or karaavuyam, Br. karivaun or 
same fut. pass. part. karavauy, M. karbo, E. H. karab. 

a, An infinitive, kardau, mentioned in Prof. De Tassy’s grammar, I would 
explain by reference to another Prakrit form in davvam (for tavyum) of this 
same affix. f 

b. We should expect the penultimate vowel in the v-forms to be lengthened, 
as in the corresponding Marathi, hardve, but the shortening is probably due 
to the accent, which rests on the first syllable. 

c. Inasmuch as the Sk. fut. pass. part., when used as a noun, was declined 
hike neut. nouns of the Ist Sk. decl., the H. obl. infinitive in e or d must there- 
fore be explained us a corrupted gen. sirg. || But the Braj inflected infinitive 
in 7 has probably arisen from the Sk. loc. sing. in e, 80 that, eg., karant pre- 
supposes an original Sanskrit form, karuniye. 


450. The Imperfect participle presents two general types; the one ending 
in a consonant or short vowel; as, e.y., the archaic kuhkant, Br. kahtu, K. cha- 
luét ; the other, ending in a long vowel, e.g., G. chalantu or chaldo, Br. chaltaz, 
M. chaltv, H. H. chaltd. All these furms have arisen from the Sk. pres. part. 
Par. in at; the 2 which in one or two dialects appears before #, belongs to the 
original Sk. base, and iu Prakrit was always retained throughout the declen- 
sion of the participle. J 


* Journ. As. Suc. Beng, Part I, No. 2,1873. Vid. Williams’ Sk. Grammar, 
§§ 902, 905, 908. J Vid. Lass. Inst. Ling. Prac. §129,3. || Vid. § 155. 
{| Vid. Williams’ Sk. Grammar. § 141; Lass. Inst. Ling. Prac., § 127, 1. 
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a. In accordance with the principles illustrated in §§ 154, 154,@., we must 
attribute the shorter participial forms to the simple Sanskrit participle; and 
the longer to an augmented participle formed by the Prakritic suffix k. * 
Thus, in order of derivation, we shall have, e.g., for the Sk. nom. masc. sing., 
chaldn (from chalat), Pr. chalanto, archaic H. chalant, Br. chultu or chalatu, BE. 
H. chalat;¢ and from an augmented Prakrit form, chalantako, G. chalanto, 
and chaldo, Br. chaltau, M. chalto, and finally, H. H. chaltd. The inflections 
are explained at § 155, 156. 

456. The Perfect participle occurs under three gencral forms, of which, the 
ist ends in a, the 2nd. in a long vowel, 4, 0, at, ore. In the 3rd form, J is the 
characteristic letter of the termination. 

(1) The 1st and 2nd forms are without donbt derived from the Sk. past 
pass. part. in ta. The Ist form is to be explained, as in the imperf. part., as 
having arisen from the simple Sk. part. The longer forms have come from an 
increased Prak. part., ending in taka for ta. The y which in Br. and M. pre- 
cedes the vowel-termination has arisen from the t which, according to Vararn- 
chi, was inserted before the participial termination much more freely in Prékrit 
than in Sanskrit.[ To illustrate, the Eastern perf. part., chala or chal, (in the 
passive conjugation, chali.) has been reduced from the Sk. part. chalitah ; while 
from a Prak. part., chalitakah, have come the longer forms, thus :—Pr. chalita- 
kah, chalitao, chaliao, Br. chalyau, M. chdlyo, K. chalo, H. H. chald. 

a. The peculiar adjective form of the Marwari participle, formed with the 
affix ro, as chd/yoro, etc., is identical with the same affix in the pronominal 
adjectives, and is to be connected with the Sanskrit diminutive affix r, which 
in Praxrit was often added to nouns and adjectives with no intention of a 
diminutive sense. Similarly Sindhi adds to these participles ro or lo, and 
Marathi, ld, all of which affixes have the same origin. 

b. The peculiar Garhwalf participle in e, may be explained by the substitu- 
tion of a for 7 as a union-vowel, and the insertion of a enphonic y, instead of 
sandhi as in the other dialects; thus :—chaldo, chalayo, chalaya, chale.|| 


(2) It has been common to regard the | of the perf. part. in some eastern 
Hindi dialects. as having arisen from the ¢ of the Sanskrit participle, through 
dandr. But inasmuch as the change supposed. of 7 to /, is the exact reverse 
of that which these dialects constantly exhibit in other words. it is highly ime 
probable that the law should have been uniformly reversed in the participle 
only. Nor has it yet been proved that the use of this form in J, (which is found 
also in the Prakrit dialects coéxistent with those in d and 1,) historically 
followed the use of the other forms. I am therefore inclined to believe, that 
im this participle in I, as also in the labial future of these same dialects, to be 
hereafter noticed, we have a form as ancient as the Sanskrit participle in ¢, 
and having no connexion with it. 


*Vid. §71, (1). ¢ Ved. 875. [Vid. Prak, Prakds. VIL, 32. [| Vid. §§77, b, 155. 
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(3) The irregular perf. part. of some verbs, ending in na, nd, ete., is to be 
connected with the Sk. perf. pass. part. in na, Many verbs which in Sanskrit 
formed this participle with ta, in Prakrit preferred the affix na. Thus, ¢.9., 
we have in Prakrit, dinna, for Sk. datta, whence H. dind, etc., for diyd. 

457. The Conjunctive participle, in most of its forms at least, must, I think, 
be connected with the Sk. indecl. past. act. part. in ya or tud. 

(1) The termination ya in Prakrit became ia, whence, e.g., from Sk. chalya, 
Pr. chalia, Br. etc., chali, and chal, When the significant termination had thus 
almost or quite vanished, the corresponding participle of the ever convenient 
root kri, ‘to do’, viz., kari or kav, (Sk. kritya, Pr. karva,) was pressed into service, 
and appended to the remainder of the old participle; whence, Br. chalikari, 
H. H. chalkar, etc. The other affix, ke or kai, is another form of this same 
participle, and bas arisen from kari, by the elision of r and sandhi of a and 2.8 
A still further reduction gives us the Garhwali affix, k, for ke, as, e.g., in mdrik. 

(2) In the % which is added to the root in Mairwar, to form such con- 
junctive participles as marine, supine, etc., we probably have the remainder of 
the other Prakrit affix of the past act. part., viz. tuna or una, for the ancient 
Vedic tvdnam+t Thus, eg., for the Sk. mvritud, the Prékrit had maratina, 
whence, by the operation of the regular phonetic laws, marazy, marau, and 
marté, as in Mair. marune.t 

(3) At first sight it might be natural to explain the ne which is added in Mair- 
war to this #, and elsewhere, to the root, as identical with the n of this Prakrit 
affix tina. But seeing that even in Prakrit the affix had been worn down to 
dina, it is quite unlikely, if not impossible, that this should have been afterward 
increased to ene. I would therefore suggest that the affix ne should be connected 
with the Prakrit past pass. part., kinna (kinnaka P) for krita, from the root kri, 
‘to do’. When the participial affix was nearly or quite abraded, the gen. or loc. 
absolute of this participle appears to have been added to the old form.|| This 
is perhaps confirmed by the other form of this affix, kane, which is added in 
Marwari, to the imperf. part., to give the sense of the conjunctive. Analo- 
gous is the Bhag. affix, kandf, of this same part., as, ¢.g., in sunkandé=H. H. 
gunke. With the other form of this participle in tydna (§394,6) may be com- 
pared another Prakrit form in ddni; as, e.g., kariddni, whence, if ¢ be elided, 
and y inserted, we shall have kariydni, kariydua. 

(4) Of the very peculiar Kumaoni{ form of this participle, in ber, I am not 
able to offer any explanation. 


* This is still used in E. Hindt in some phrases, for H. H. karke. Thus, I 
have heard a villager say, kas ke j4D P =H. H. kaisd karke jdoge, lit., ‘doing 
what will you go P’ i.e. ‘how will you go P’. 

+ Compare the Mar&thi form of this participle in , as karuiz,=H, H. karke, 
and the Gujarati, as, e.g., hoinc,—=H. H. hoke. 


$ Vid. Williams’ Sansk. Grammar, § 555,a. || Of. § 199. 
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458. Of the affixes walé and hdrd, used with the inflected infinitive to form 
the Noun of agency, wdld is the Sk. pdlaka, and hard, Sk. dhdraka.* This ety- 
mology of wald may be illustrated by H. gwald, for Sk. gopdluku; and that of 
hard, by an intermediate form in the 1st line cf Chand’s poem, dhdvanadhdra- 
yam, = H. H. dharanhdrd. The inflected infinitive in this idiom is therefore 
in fact an objective genitive, under the government of the suffix. 

459. The tense-forms which in High Hindi are used as a Contingent future, 
(and in old Hindj, also as abs. fut. and pres.,) have all arisen from Prakrit modifi- 
cations of the Sk. present. It is to be noted that Prakrit often substituted for 
the Sk. terminations, in the lst sing. and plur., the full forms of the substan- 
tive verb, vis., Sing., amhi,=Sk. asmi, and Plur., amho, amha,=Sk. smah. On 
the strength of this analogy, I assume a Prak. 3rd sing. in atthi,—=Sk. astt. 
This will explain, as the regular Prak. form in di does not, the Hindi 3rd pres, 
in hi. Similarly I would postulate for the termination of the 3rd plur., a Pra- 
krit form, ahunti for asanti (Sk. santi), of the substantive verb, as the original 
of the old Hindi form in hip. The following table, with the appended notes, 
will enable the student to work out most of the Hindi forms. 


PRESENT. 


SANSKRIT. PRAKRIT. Hinpf Forms. 


Eo 


| Ll. chaldni. chalamAt. chalidun, chalaun, chaltn, eto. 
foo] e e - @ 

= . : chalasi, chalaht, chalii, 

bo 2. chalasi. chalasi. chalat. chale. 

7) 


3. chalati. (chulasatt)? chalai, chale. 


chalan. chalaun, 


i! chalattht)P aie: i, chalai, 


: 1. chalamah. chalamho,-ha. chalahin, chalain, chaley, chaltn. 
Ff 9 halat] eee chalahu, chalau, chalo. 
a ee chalaha. chald. 
: (chalahanti}? chalahin, chaliin,chalaiy,chalen 
3. chalanti. { chalente. { chalai, chaltn, ete. 


Rem. 1, In all the above forms the Prakrit optionally substituted e for a after 
the root, whence the frequent appearance of e before the terminations in Old 
Hind{. This may give a clue also to the explanation of other Hindi forms. 

Rem. 2. According to Vararuchi, (Prak. Prak. VII, 20,) Prakrit sometimes 
substituted jja and jd for the proper affixes of the present and definite future, 
Hence have arisen the common Hindi pres. and fut. forms in aya and iya, as 
mariya, maraya=marld hai, etc. The forms in yai and ye, are explained by 
Prak. Prak. VII, 21, which states that jja or 7/4 was also inserted before the 
terminations of the present, future and imperative. 

460. (1) The various inflected forms of the Absolute future, with ¢ or h as 


the typical letter, are all, I think, to be connected, not with the lst fut., as has 
nk ee ee 


* Or possibly kdra (or kdraka?), So Dr. Trumpp, Sindhi Gram., §10, (33). 
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been suggested, but rather with the 2nd fut. of the Sk. verb. Space will 

not allow us to work out all details, but the following tables will suffice. 
FUTURE. 


SANSKRIT. PaAKRIT. Hinpf FrorMs. 


| 


chalissdnu. 


chdlasyun, chdlasin, etc. 
chalissam. 


chdlahtin. chalihaun, ete. 
chalissast. chalast, chdlaht. 
chalihissasi.* chalihasi, chalihahi, chalihar. 


{hatiisme:® | {chase 
3. chalishyati. fC chalissattht)? area chdlahf. 
{ { 


lL. chalishyami. 


. chalishyast. 


Singular. 
tb 


chalissai. chalihahi, chalihat. 


chalissdmo, etc. 
chalihissdmo,*® etc. 
+ chalissadha. 

2. chalishyatha. (chalissadham)? 


3. chalishyantt. ines 


chdlasydn, chdlahdn. 
chalihahin, chalihuig. 
chalasyo, chalaho. 
chalihahu, chalihau. 
{ chalast, chalahf. 
chalihahin, chalihain. 


1. chalishydmah. 


Plural. 


chalihissantt. 


(2) Neither Sanskrit nor Prakrit literature gives any forms which could be 
the original of the various Hindf inflected future forms in b(v). But all the 
analogies of the Aryan languages lead us to believe, that just as Sanskrit, like 
Greek, formed a future by the aid of the substantive verb as, so the eastern 
Hind{ dialects, with the Bangalf, and, beyond doubt, a Prakrit tongue, which 
for some reason has not been preserved in literature, formed their future, like 
the Latin, by the aid of the other substantive verb, bu. Compare, e.g., the 
E. Hindi forms, jdb and jdvaun, ‘I shall go’, with the Latin zo. 

(3) In many parts of India, where, for some reason, the Sanskrit future failed 
to maintain itself, when the old present, which usurped its place, by reason of 
its great diversity of use, had become quite indefinite in meaning, the people 
constructed a new future, by adding to the various forms of the present, one 
of two new terminations. Thcse terminations now exist, the one as gau, go, 
or gd, the other as lo, Id, or lyo. Of these, the former is probably the past 
pass. part. of the Sk. gam, ‘to go’, for gatahk, Pr. gao. Lo may be connected 
with the Sk. past. pass. part., lagitah, Pr. laggiao, of the root lag. 

a. In illustration of this use of a verb of motion to form a future, compare 
with the above the English idiom, ‘Iam going to say’, which is nearly equiva- 
lent to the future, ‘I shall say’. 

461. In the Imperative the forms in hi and si, are originally real futures, 
nsed, after the analogy of the Sanskrit, for the imperative. The 2nd sing. in 
gu. appears to stand for the Sk. 2nd sing. imp. Atm. in sva. The common 2nd 
plur. imper. in o, Br. au, has arisen from the older Hindi termination, Au, 
which we may, with Prof. Lassen, connect with the Sk. 2nd plur. imper. 
Atm. in dhvam; so that, e.g., the order of derivation would be, chaladhvam, 


Se ese eg Ra eee 
* The Prakrit sometimes, as here, reduplicated the fut. termination through- 
out. Hence, possibly, come the longer inflected forms in the Ramdyan. 
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chalahun, chalahu, chalau, chalo. Or it may be connected like the 2nd plur., 
pres. with the Prakrit termination diam The 3rd sing, forms in e, ai, 
etc., as also the lst and 3rd plur. in en, etc., have, I suspect, arisen from a 
Prakritic confusion of the imperative terminations with those of the present. 
The following table will illustrate the derivation of this tense. 


IMPERATIVE. 
SaNSKRIT. PRAKBIT. Hinpnf rors. 

ss 1. chalani. chalamu, chalaun, chaltn. 
3 2 chal chalasu, chaldhi. tie chalahu. 
. ee chala. chalu, chala, chale, etc. 
2 | 3. chalatu. chaladu, chalau. chulu, chaule, eto. 
_ 1. chaldma. chaldmo, etc. chalen, etc. 
| 
| | 2. chalata. chalaha,  chala- ae chalau. 
— chulo. 
Ay [dhanv. 

3. chalantu. chalantu. chalen, etc. 


462. The Respectful forms of the Imperative are to be explained by the 
above-mentioned Prakrit custom of inserting jja before the verbal termina- 
tions.* ‘The following comparisons will illustrate the derivation :—Prak. 2nd 
plur. imp. (ulternative form), chalijjadham (or chulijjidkham), Old H. chaliyahu, 
Mar. etc., chalijyo or chaljo, H.H. chaliyo. Or again, 2nd plur. Prak. chali- 
poha, (chalijaa), Br. chalijjat or chaltje, (for chalijjayu), H. H. chaliye. 

403. (1) As the remaining tenses in most of the dialects are formed by 
means of the auxiliary substantive verb, we may here briefly indicate the origin 
of the forms of this verb. ‘Those forms of the present which contain h, are 
to be connected with the Sk. asmi, Prak. amhi, etc. The forms in chh, as, e.g., 
M. chhaun, chhai, etc., are to be connected with the root achchh, which was 
sulbstituted in Saurasenic Prakrit for Sk. as, ‘tobe’ t+ ‘This root was conjuvat- 
ed like all Prakrit verbs; thus, Sing., 1, achchhami, 2, 3, achchhat, 3rd plur. 
acichhantt, etc. Itis of course possible that some or all of the h-forms may 
have been derived from those in chha, but the former theory seems the more 
probable. It is noticeable that Vararuchi (III, 1,) omits chit from the list of 
aspirates changeable to A. 

(2) Of the various forms of the past tense, thd, the Br. tho Rade probably, 
for the Sk. sthituh, from the root sthd, ‘to stand’, which in Sanskrit was already 


# On this topic, Lassen’s remark is worthy of note. He says,—'Conjicio... 
arctius limitatam fuisse requlam ab aliis, et relatum esse incrementum potissunum 
ad formas, quae potentiali et precativo Sanser. respondeant.”  Inat. Ling. Prac, 


§ 124. ¢ Vid. Var. Prak, Prak, XU. 19, 20; Lass. Inst. Ling. Prac. p. 346. 
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used in the sense of simple existence. The intermediate Garhwali form, tha- 
yo,* seems to prove that thd cannot have arisen, as Mr. Beames has suggested, 
from the Sk. bhutah. With this latter, however, I would certainly connect the 
other Braj form, huto, and the K. hato. The Kumaoni chhiyo is, of course, the 
past yarticiple of the Prakrit root, achchha, (for achchhio or achchhiao).t The 
verb hond, in all its variations, is derived from the Sk. bhi. 

464. The formation of the Marwari Present, by adding the present of the 
substantive verb to a form which, as has been above shewn, was itself a true pre- 
sent, is to be explained by the ambiguity which had come to attach to that tense. 
As it was often used as a cont. fut., and therefore did not, per se, any longer 
denote present time, Marwari solved the difficulty by adding again, as of old, 
but in a modern form, the present of the substantive verb. Most other dia- 
lects met the case by dropping the old present as such, and forming a new 
present with the imperfect participle. 

465. The limits assigned to this section preclude more than a mere refer- 
ence to most of the remaining verbal forms. 

(1) The perf. in ew, common in the Rdimdyan, is to be referred to the Sk. 
past act. part. in favat, nom. masc. sing., tuvdn, Pr. avanto. Thus the Sk. chalit- 
vdn, became in Prakrit, chaliavanto, chaliau, H. chaleu. 

(2) Both the act. and pass. Sk. past participles, were used as perfect tenses 
in conjunction with the substantive verb, as. From this combination have 
arisen many of the inflected forms of these tenses; as, e.g., Br. chaleug, ‘I have 
walked’, for Sk. chalitvdnasmi. An analogous origin is to be sought for the 
various terminations which are affixed to the imperfect participle, in the Rd- 
mdyan to form a past contingent, and in Garhwali to form a present tense. 

466. (1) The Sk. causal affix, aya, became in Prakrit, e. ‘This e was some- 
times added directly to the root, but very commonly, p, which in Sanskrit was 
added only to certain roots ending in vowels, in Prakrit was added, with ¢ pre- 
fixed, to many other roots before the causal termination. ‘This p, again, was 
early changed to b or v, s0 that, e.g.. for the Sk. causal base, karaya, from kri, 
Prakrit exhibits not only kare but kardve (for kardpe), whence, in succession, 
the causal bases, Br. kardva, G. karau, H. H. kard. The o, which occurs in 
two or three H. H. verbs, as, e.7., bhigund, is a contraction of dva. 

a. A few Sk. causals, as, e.g., pd, ‘to preserve’, inserted a euphonic 2, instead 
of p, before the causal affix, making pdlaya (whence H. pdlnd). This is the 
oriyvinal of the | (in many dialects, 7) which is found in many Hindf causals, 
as, e.g., piland, bithldnd, etc. 

(2) The regular form of the Sanskrit causal in aya, Prakrit, e, is preserved 


in Hindi in many causals of the 2nd form (§ 341, 2), where the causal affix, 


* This verb, éhuvus, though defective in Hindi, is conjugated in full in 
Gujarati. Vid. Shapurji Edalji’s Grammar, pp. 72—81. + Var. Prak. Pra- 
kas., XII, 19, 20, 
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aya (e), having disappeared, Hindf retains only the ancient lengthening or gu- 
nating of the radical syllable. Thus, e.g., from the Sk. neuter base, sphat, ‘to 
burst’, (represented by H. phatnd,) comes the causal base, sphdtaya, (Pr. 
phdde?) whence H. phdrnd. 

467. The Prakrit commonly formed the stem of the passive by adding ijja 
to the root instead of the Sk. pass. affix, ya. (Var. Prak. Prak. VII. 8, 9.) 
From this Prakrit formation has arisen the modern Marwarf passive in ¢jano, 
as, ¢e.g., kartjano, ‘to be done’. Similarly are to be explained the pres. pass. 
participles in yata found in the Rdmdyan, (§345, a,) and certain passive forms 
in tye, as, sardAtye, ‘it is praised’, for Sk. shldghyate, etc. In all these, ijja has 
been softened to iya. 

a. Sometimes Prakrit assimilated the y of the Sk. pass. affix to the final 
consonant of the root, as, e.g., in dissdi, for Sk. drisyate. (Var. Pradk. Prak., 
VIII, 57, 58.) From this form of the passive are derived many Hindi verbs 
of @ passive sense, as, e.g., sinchnd, ‘to be watered’, which is for sichchand, and 
is properly a passive derived from the Sanskrit root sich (sich), of which the 
passive base is sichya, Pr. sichcha. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Or DERIVATIVE AND COMPOUND Worbps. 


I. Of Derivatives. 


468. The general principles of the derivation of words in Hindf 
have been already treated in Chapter III.; where also we have noted 
the forms under which pure Sanskrit words appear in Hindi. It will 
be our object, in this section, to indicate the most common affixes by 
which Tadbhayg words of various classes are formed either from ori- 
ginal roots or from secondary formations. 

469. The following are the most common forms of Adstract Nouns:— 

(1) The roots of very many verbs are used as abstract nouns; as, 
arm, (vb. arzat,) ‘a beating’; ara, (vb. aterat,) ‘speech’. A short 
vowel in the verb is often lengthened or gunated in these nouns; as, 
c.g., Qa, (vb. weatt,) ‘walk’, ‘behavior’; Wa, (vb. taaat,) ‘harmony’. 

a. Here we must also place many words ending in Wa (WTS, WTR, 
or Swit); as, Bara, ‘salvation’; aara, ‘adornment’, etc. 

Rem. 1. In many such words the final @ is identical with the @ (Sk. @) which 


is the characteristic of the causal affix. Although this @ has disappeared from 
32 
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the High Hindi causals, it is retained in almost all the dialects; so that the 
original Hindi form of the causal root, ¢.g., of @earat, was not qeay, but wera. 
Hence appears the propriety of placing such words as the above under this 
class. It should be remarked, however, that many words with this final labial 
express the abstract idea, not of the causal, but of its primitive. Such nouns 
will be explained below (33). 

Rem. 2. It must not be supposed that nouns of this class are derived from 
the infinitives with which they are connected. Both the infinitive and the 
noun are collateral formations from one primitive root. 

(2) a, (for Sk. 4, forming neuters in 4,) is added to verbal roots 
to form abstract nouns; as, ta, (vb. wWaat,) ‘walk’; Axa, (vb. HzAT,) 
‘dying’. | 

a. Or wra may be added ; as, ata, (vb. Sat,) ‘rising’; aa, (vb. 
@arat,) ‘fastening’. 

(3) wre, (Sk. @a or @ra.*) is added to primitive verbal roots to 
form abstract nouns; as, &$ts, (vb. @eal,) ‘an ascent’. G, @, or WT, 
is sometimes written for the final 3. 

a. @r@ is sometimes added instead of WTS, giving the same sense ; 
ass USA = AGS. 

(4) A large class of abstract nouns is formed with the affixes aa, 
az, a, and eg. These are often added to causal roots; as, from 
@arat, ‘to make’, @atad, ‘a fabrication’, also @aTaa; from aarat, ‘to 
call’, garee, ‘calling’: and also to adjectives ; as, from Seat, HFATee, 
‘bitterness’; from Tamal, TaaaTe?, ‘greasiness’. 

a. Here also properly come a number of nouns in tat or Atat 
(for wraat or wract); as, Halat or Marat, ‘a touchstone’; estat, ‘deli- 
verance’; which come respectively from ®arat, ESTA. 

Rem. All these formations are to be connected, like the foregoing, with the 
Sk. affix, déu or atu. The labial which appears in many of these words really 
belongs, not to the termination, but to the causal base: has apparently been 
inserted merely for euphony. 


(5) Very common is the affix &. (Sk. @,) forming abstract nouns 
from other nouns and adjectives. Thus, from Wat, ‘high’, ware, 
‘height’; az, ‘bad’, arre, ‘badness’; aire, ‘a ball’, diraré, ‘roundness’; 
EMT, ‘a boy’, ATATS, ‘boyhood’. 

a. When added to causal roots, & (for wat, ) forms nouns denoting 
the price paid for the work denoted by the verb ; as, from wert, ‘to 


* Sindhi preserves the consonant, hardening ¢, however, to ¢, 
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cause to wash’, were, ‘the price paid for washing’; wareat, ‘to carry 
over’, Batt’, ‘ferriage’; Sure, ‘price of carriage’, etc. 

(6) Other abstract nouns are formed by adding to adjectives and 
verbal roota the affix w@; as, from aay, SATS, ‘cleverness’; from 
SUAT, STs, ‘cheating’. 

(7) Many Sanskrit fem. abstract nouns are formed with the affix 
Ta (sometimes f); as, ara, ‘the mind’; ag, (Wa+i,) ‘intelligence’; 
Fata, ‘languor’. 

a. In Hindi Tadbhava nouns also, this suffix is added to verbal 
roots; but ® is either dropped or lengthened. Thus, ana, ‘price’, (vb. 
waar, the radical a being lengthened) ; aaa, (for @ateant, aereaat 7) 
‘increase’, (vb. Heat}; aati, ‘rise, (in price’,) (vb. @eat.) 

(8) Tatsama masc. abstracts are formed from nouns and adjectives, 
by the affix ta; as, from waz, ‘God’, Suara, ‘divinity’; ae, ‘heavy’, 
‘venerable’, waa, ‘dignity’. 

a. This affix, through different Prakritic modifications, has become 
in Tadbhava words, , WI, Wt or Wat; as, from ast, ‘old’, @erat or 
aeraa, ‘old age’; agent, ‘a child’, @gaiaa or, more rarely, AEAUAT, 
‘childhood’. Wis very rare; examples are, Sataa, ‘maturity’; aera, 
‘senility’. wat also, very rarely occurs; as, ayaait, ‘wantonness’. 

(9) A few abstracts are formed with a; as, Sam, ‘coolness’. 

(10) Many Sanskrit fem. abstracts are formed from adjectives with 
the affix at; as, from #q, wqart, ‘courtesy’; from Wea, Teaat, ‘man- 
hood’. Others are formed from roots with @1, and, rarely, 41; as, 
wear, ‘desire’; guar, ‘thirst’. 

a. For €t, are is often substituted ; as. Gatare, for UeTM, ‘beauty’. 

(11) Maso. abstract nouns are formed from Sanskrit roots or nomi- 
nal bases, by adding ¥at (Sk. Waa); as, ATeat, ‘lightness’; ATeen, 
‘greatness’. 

a. In Hindi, this termination has become %f; as, e¢.g., in Sat, 
‘height’; eat, ‘length’. 

(12) Other Sanskrit abstracts (neut.) occur in Hindi, formed from 
nomizal bases with the suffix @; a8, e.g., Tea, ‘kingdom’; tere, ‘lord- 
ship’, But Hindi very commonly drops this @; as, e.g., in TTS. 

470. The following terminations are used to form nouns denoting 
Agency or Occupation. 

(1) aver (Sk. avern), as thus used with inflected infinitives, has 
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already been noticed. It is also added to nouns to denote ‘occupation’; 
as, TUATEM, ‘a milkman’; and to verbal roots, as, Taare, ‘a guard’. 

a. But some words terminating in aren, have come directly from an 
old Sanskrit compound, as, e.g., waTem, ‘a cowherd’, Sk. dtrareen. Dia- 
lectic variations of this affix are amet, arg, eto. 

(2) @T<t or St<, as used with verbs to form nouns of agency, bas also 
been already noticed. It is occasionally used with nouns; as in W- 
@tc, ‘a water-carrier’. The penult is sometimes shortened; as, Teet. 

(3) wret, (Sk. @1eaH,) and wre or < (Sk. @rz,) are added to nouns to 
denote ‘occupation’; as, from Stat, Stare, (Sk. GaaAIy, ) ‘a goldsmith’; 
from ava, arent, ‘a trader (in grain)’; gar, (Sk. Wuert,) ‘a cook’. 

a. A few nouns of agency end in @ or wrat, (Sk. wtfx); as, ward, 
(Sk. werentiza,) ‘a worshipper’. 

b. Other nouns of agency are formed with But and W€; as, wat, 
for wart ; qex, ‘a robber’, ete. 

Rem. The explanation of these variations is perhaps to be found in the Prak. 
root @z, for Sk. Gi. @xt would then stand for Pr. @tzaqH, and we for Pr. HER. 

(4) Sanskrit nouns of agency were also formed from roots with 
the affix wa. These are common in Hindi, as, waa, ‘a worshipper’; 
teen, ‘a protector’. 

a. WA is often corrupted to wt, whence Hindi nouns of agency in 
ST; as, Wart, (for wermh,) ‘a parcher’. 

b. In Prakrit, this wai often became WH, whence the Hindi affix 
"ur, denoting ‘agency’; as, from wear, ‘to behold’, aterat, ‘a beholder’; 
from mez, ‘a sheep’, Weta, ‘a shepherd’. This €at, again, became 
%, whence many Hindi nouns in €, denoting ‘occupation’; as, ¢.g., 
waare, ‘a confectioner’; aoe, ‘a carpenter’. 

c. GH also became 8H, whence, again, nouns of agenoy in SH or BW; 
as, ABUT, ‘a fisherman’. And sat became&, whence, finally, other nouns 
of agency in @; as, ag, ‘a sitter’; BT&, ‘a great eater’, ‘a glutton’. 

d. @at, (also areat and @um,) also forms nouns of agency from 
verbal roots ; as, T@aat, ‘a keeper’; Azaat, ‘a beater’. A long vowel 
is shortened before the affix; as, faauat, ‘a taker’, from @at; waar, 
‘a singer’, from Tal. 

(5) A few nouns of agency are formed with et (for &?); as, @<aret, . 
from wzarm, ‘a shepherd’. This is also added to nouns; as, WEt<TET, 
‘a follower of Kadir’. 
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(6) Two or three nouns of agency are formed from verbal roots 
with @t; as, @aq, ‘a giver’; Gar, ‘a taker’. 

Rem. This is possibly an oblique form of the infinitive in @ so that 
2al, AA, — 4A Bl, Sta HT. 

(7) A few nouns of agency are formed with warm (Sk. wm); as, 
Wis, ‘a swimmer’. 

(8) Very common are Sanskrit nouns of agency or relationship in 
@T; as, Het, ‘a doer’, eat, ‘a giver’; Taat, ‘a father’. 

(9) Many Sanskrit nouns of agency are formed with the affix Wa 
(aa). In Hindi, these are chiefly found in poetry, as the last mem- 
ber of compounds ; as, Waa, ‘a sleeper’; FaETa, ‘a remover of sorrow’. 

(10) Finally, Sanskrit formed nouns of agency with @, after gun of 
the root. These are found in Hindi, but only as the last member of 
compounds; as, from the root y, U%= wtaret, ‘a supporter’, in 
wcatat, ‘a mountain’, /it., ‘an earth-supporter’. 

471. Nouns denoting the Instrument are formed from verbal roots 

(1) With at, a1, or 4, (Sk. wa, Pr. sam, Sita ?); as, from tarry, 
‘to blow’, Wiaat, ‘a bellows’; @eat, ‘to roll out’, @aa or @am, ‘a 
rolling-pin’. Compare with this the postposition 8, used with nouns. 

(2) Some nouns with an instrumental sense are formed by the 
affix wt (Sk. wen ?); as, Get, ‘a fence’, from Seat, ‘to surround’. 

472. (1) Possessive nouns are most commonly formed from other 
nouns with the affixes @Tet or 81iT; as, e.g., @tararet, ‘one having 
teeth’; aagaren, ‘a draper’. are may be thus added to a series of 
words, all of which must then be inflected ; as, BTS W® Ug are, ‘horses 
having collars and girths’, 7.e., ‘harnessed’. 

a. Here may be noted a large class of Persian nouns, formed with 
the suffix aT< (2nd root of .,+!s, ‘to have’,); as, g@ataarz, ‘a landhold- 
er’; yaTaTz, ‘ventilated’, /it., ‘possessed of air’. 

(2) The termination wWrat or wrat, (Sk. wra, Pr. wrem,) is added 
to a few nouns to form possessives ; as, wrsuTa, ‘one having a stick’; 
ware, ‘a mixture of other grain with barley (@). | 

Rem. Butin a few words expressive of place, Wr@ stands for the Sk. 
WITHA; as, TATA, ‘father-in-law’s house’. So also, perhaps, Brgare, 
‘a gong’, from wet, ‘a division of time’. 

73. Diminutives are most commonly formed in Sanskrit (1) with 
the affix wa. This termination is similarly used in Hindi; thus, 
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from Wet, wie, ‘a small drum’: or at (fem.) is added ; as in OWaRT, 
‘a small animal’, from U%; or EAT, as in Wate, ‘a toy-cart’, from 
WAS: or Ai, as in Zant, ‘a small drum’. 

a. & being elided from such diminutives, @ was often inserted, 
whence a large class of Hindi diminutives (fem.) in Wat; as, from 
Tzem, ‘a box’, ftaut, ‘a little box’, ‘a casket’; from wret, ‘a boil’, 
Gigat, ‘a small sore’, ‘a pimple’. These diminutives often express 
‘utfection’; as, @Tezat, ‘little daughter’, from @et. 

b. "ut, again, very often became €; whence a large number of 
diminutives ending in &, as, e.g., met, ‘a carriage’; Zara, ‘a small 
basket’, ete., ete. 

c. In the east, especially, # being clided, @ was inserted instead of 
u, whence another class of diminutives in @q; as, ¢.g., from UX, Uta, ‘a 
hamlet’; ater, ‘a small horse’, often used by way of depreciation. @1s 
often softened to 3, whence diminutives in TW; as, AEM, ‘a little son’. 

(2) Sanskrit also formed diminutives in t, whence have come (a) 
Hindi diminutives in @; as, Teract, ‘a butterfly’; and (0) in zt; a8, 
Tzaet, ‘a wafer’; wenret, ‘a small bedstead’; and, still more common, 
(c) others in @t and at; as, Taaet and fat, for faact and Teast ; 
deta, ‘a little bell’, from et. For @ (<%) €a and 3a seem to have 
been added ; as, ¢.g., in eta, ‘a small bed’; atat, ‘a peachick’, etc. 

(3) A very few diminutives are formed with a1; as, from wa, ‘a 
goblin’, erat, ‘a sprite’; from Aemt, ‘a large earthen jar’, HEMat. 

474, @, and also @, St and at, (Sk. <), with their fem. forms, ant, 
zt, et and a are often added to nouns to form derivatives expressive 
of various relations difficult to classify. Sometimes the consonant of 
the affix is preceded by ¥ or 3, which is combined with the final vowel 
of the primitive according to the rules of sandhi. Examples are, from 
agt, ‘earth’, Heat, ‘an earthen jar’, dim. wzat; from era, ‘hand’, 
ewe, ‘a pilferer’; wie, ‘the palm of the hand’, ¢iiret, ‘a hammer’, 
dim. waret ; eu, ‘a handle’; gute, ‘a plough-handle’. 

a. Mand &, (for Wa, FH,) are similarly added ; as, again, from ¥Tw, 
ut, ‘a handle’, eut, ‘a horse-brush’. 

475. Nouns expressing Natirity or Relationship are formed from 
other nouns with the affix @ (Sk. @u, ©a). — are, argarey, 
‘a native of Mérwér’; wnat, ‘a follower of Kabir 

476. Hindi Adjectives are derived as follows :— 
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(1) Many adjectives were formed in Sanskrit with the affixes mm, 
wa, orgmH. Before these affixes, medial a ora final radical vowel was 
eriddhied, and any other vowel changed to its gux. Examples are ;— 
atarize, ‘worldly’, from ger, ‘the world’; aTam, ‘inflammatory’, from 
au, ‘heat’. 

a. In Prakrit, @ was dropped from these forms, whence, @ being in- 
serted, Hindi adjectives in ¥aq ; as, grat, ‘milky’, from zu. But more 
commonly sandhi took place ; whence, from #a@ came the Hindi ad). 
termination, @1; as, from &@, ‘dirt’, Aan, ‘dirty’; from apn, for ag, 
aret, ‘fat’, etc. Similarly, from wa has often come the termination @; 
thus, from az, ‘a burden’, aat, ‘heavy’; Ba, ‘wool’, Bat, ‘woolly’. Ta 
also became &, as in a few modern adjectives, e.g., Sta, ‘sloping’. 

(2) Many Sanskrit adjectives were formed with the terminations 
Ml, Wa, FA, TA; TF, HW, et, Be. All of these, perhaps, have been 
preserved in Hindi. Examples are ;—from qu, Fua. ‘milky’; from 
qat, zara or zara, ‘merciful’; from ata, waa or BAA, ‘toothed’; 
from a, aaa, ‘loaded’; from ata, ‘work’, MAT, ‘industrious’; 
from &ra, Araten, ‘pointed’; from TB, ‘juice’, Tete, ‘juicy’. Adjectives 
in < (8%) are less common, but examples occur ; as, SH, ‘cruel’, from 
eu, ‘a bite’; yw. ‘milky’, from yu. And through the change of & 
to ¥ come a very few adjectives in ¥; as, Eats, ‘merry’, (€a+8,) 
from the root of ¥aat, ‘to laugh’. 

(3) A few adjectives or nouns occur, which are formed with the 
Sanskrit suffix ¥a; as, 47a, (4+ €a,) from 4a, ‘seditious’; aaa, /it., 
‘having a spear’, ‘a spearman’, from @@t. 

(4) The following suffixes are also occasionally used to form ad- 
jectives; viz., @ (added as initial); as, 4a, ‘turbulent’; =a; as, 
aiern, ‘corpulent’: and 81; as, Wwe, ‘tremulous’. 

(5) Many Tatsama adjectives denoting ‘possession’, are formed 
with &(Sk. Wa); as, wat, ‘wealthy’, (Sk. uta.) from wa, ‘wealti’; and 
also with ata or ava (Sk. @a); as, from wa, waar; ‘wealthy’; from 
aa, awa, ‘strone’; from HUT, HUTAA, ‘merciful’, ete. 

(6) Many Sanskrit participles, especially those in @ and ata (aa), 
are used as adjectives in Hindi; as, e.g., mItaa, ‘angry’, (from PRET) ; 
anima, ‘beautiful’, (from gy). 

(7) The Sanskrit affix wa, = Engl.—‘ful’; is also often added in Hin- 
di to Tatsama nouns; as, ZaTaa, ‘merciful’; qreamay, ‘fiery’. 
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(8) Very rarely Tatsama adjectives are found in Hindi, formed with 
the Sk. affix @a, expressing ‘similitude’; as, Tatwaa, ‘like the moon’. 

(9) A very few adjectives occur, formed with the Sk. desiderative 
affix, 4; the chief example is faarat, ‘thirsty’, for Sk. faartwa:, perf. 
pass. desider. part. from the root at, ‘to drink’. 

477. A very large number of Onomatopoetic words occur in Hindi, 
whose derivation is to be traced to an attempt to imitate or suggest 
a sound or action by the voice. These often have a reduplicated 
form. Such, ¢.g., are @eaeN, ‘a knocking’; wenn, ‘a jingling’; ugragt 
‘a rattle’; term, ‘a tinkling girdle’; gagarn, ‘to whistle’, etc., ete. 


II. Of Compound words. 


478. Hindi admits of the greatest freedom in the use of compound 
words, the length and complexity of which form a distinguishing fea- 
ture of Hindi as compared with Urda. Urdda, indeed from the side 
of the Arabic, does not admit of composition of words, and even in its 
Persian element it cannot compare in this respect with Hindi. 

a. Long and complex compounds are for the most part confined to poetry ; 
but short compounds are freely admissible in prose and in conversation. Many 
idioms, moreover, which cannot be strictly termed compound words, can only 
be explicated on the principles which regulate the formation of compounds. 
Thorough familiarity with these principles is absolutely essential to the under- 
standing of Hindi poetry. The constant omission of the postpositions, which 
otherwise seems quite arbitrary, upon these principles commonly admits of a 
simple explanation, and the relations of such groups of words are at once 
easily determined. 


479. The various compounds admissible in Hindi, are the same as 
those which we meet in Sanskrit, and therefore may be classified in 
the same manner. And we cannot do better in treating this subject, 
than adopt, for the most part, the classification of Prof. Williams, 
as given in his Sanskrit Grammar, which will be found much more 
clear and easy of comprehension than that of the Indian grammarians. 
We have then five general classes of Compounds; Ist, Dependent 
Compounds, in which the relation of the several words is that which 
is expressed by the cases of a noun: 2nd, Copulatives, in which the 
relation of the elements is that expressed by a copulative conjunction: 
3rd, Descriptives, in which an adjective is united with a substantive : 
4th, Numerals, in which the first element isa numeral : 5th, Adverbials, 
in which the first element is an adverb. 
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480. Dependent Compounds are of six varieties, corresponding to 
the six cases of nouns by which dependence is expressed. 

(1) Accusatively dependent Compounds are very common; the se- 

cond member is a verbal root or noun of agency, to which the first 
member stands in the relation of an accusative case. 
The following are examples of Tadbhavas: Tawwgt, /it., ‘oil-licker’, 
‘a cockroach’; @SwWtEt (@ts+ ret), ‘wood-borer’, ‘a woodpecker’; 
fagtarz, ‘a fowler’; ARRAAATZ, ‘butter-stealer’ (an epithet of Arishna). 
Similar Tatsamas are ;— aren, ‘world-savior’; FawaTM, ‘merit-discern- 
er’; Madara, ‘life-giver’; atau, ‘purifier of the guilty’; =arteare, 
‘cry for mercy’; WATE, (AAB+ Bz, § 51,) ‘heart-ravishing’. 

a. In many such compounds, the verbal root consists of a single 
letter or compound letter; as, e.g., a, (Sk. at, ‘to protect,’) in WG, lit., 
‘earth-protector’, ‘a king’; or &, (Sk. @1, ‘to give’,) in yw, ‘pleasure 
giving’; or W, (Sk. WW, ‘to know’,) as in wear, ‘all-knowing’, etc. 

6. Compounds in which wa, ‘gone’, is the last member, belong to 
this class ; but wa often appears to have lost its specific meaning, 
and implies mere connexion or proximity, without any suggestion of 
motion, as in the following from the Ramdyan: Grain urea, ‘water 
in the divine river’; @aawa am, ‘a flower lying in the hand’. 

c. The accusative member is occasionally last in the compound ; 
as, H@aaaa, ‘destroyer of Mayan’. 

(2) Datively dependent Compounds are those in which the first word 
of the two is equivalent to a dative case. These are rare; a common 
illustration is, Woanra, /it., ‘having come for refuge’, ‘a refugee’. 

(3) Instrumentally dependent Compounds are those in which the 
first stands to the second in the relation of the case of the agent. The 
last member of these compounds is always a Sanskrit perf. pass. par- 
ticiple. They are eomparatively rare, and are all Tatsamas. Most 
common are those in which 97a, (perf. pass. part. of Sk. Ry, ‘to do’,) is 
the second member; these are chiefly used in the titles of books: as, 
qeaerena warew, ‘the Ramdyan by Tulst Dads’. 

(4) Ablatirely dependent Compounds are those in which the first 
word is related to the second as an ablative case. Examples are, of 
Tadbhavas ;—a@araanret, ‘banishment’; of Tatsamas ;—ateataa, ‘born 
of ignorance’; THMSA, ‘inlaid with jewels’; ages, ‘void of wisdom’; 
tented, ‘composed of the five (5, elements): 
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Rem. It should be observed that many of the functions of the Sanskrit 
instrumental case are in Hindi assumed by the ablative; so that many com- 
pounds which in Sanskrit would be classed as instrumentally dependent must 
be reckoned ablatively dependent in Hindi. 


(5) Genitirely dependent Compounds are those in which the relation 
of the first member to the second is that of a genifire case. These 
are exceedingly common, both in poetry and in prose. As in other 
Tadbhava compounds, a long vowel in the first member is commonly 
shortened, and the laws of sandhi are neglected. Examples are, of 
Tadbhava compounds ;— wequra, (area + ata,) ‘a millionaire’, “it., 
‘owner of a lakh’; ware, (att + wat, ) ‘a water-mill’; aware, ‘a 
stable (for horses)’; of Tatsamas -—wuata, ‘Lord of the world’; 
eerata, ‘water-fowl’; areattz, Jit., ‘a wood-woman’, i.¢., ‘a puppet’; 
traaar, ‘the story of Ram’. 

a, Wa, in the second place in these compounds, may often be ren- 
dered, ‘because of’; as, Ware, ‘because of fear’; GETH, ‘because of 
affection’. 

b. These compounds are especially common in titles of persons ; a8, 
wraraart, ‘Incarnation of virtue’; Hratara, ‘lord of the milk-maids’: 
and also in proper names; as, WAU, /it., ‘feet of Rém’; Zatars, Uit., 
‘servant of the goddess’: also in the titles of books; as, RAENK, 
‘Ocean of love’; wataara, ‘sport of Bra;’, etc., ete. 

c. Under this head come many idiomatic combinations in which a 
numeral is the last member ; as, HTeAtTe, Jit. ‘a death-kvor’, ‘a orore 
of deaths’; arawa, ‘the three penances’; #tgea, ‘a thousand men’. 
' Similarly is arvwaa to be explained in the compound, WreFaaR Bre, 
‘the beauty of countless Hém Devs’. 

d. 2TH or WS (TK) occurs as the last member in many such com- 
pounds, denoting ‘eminence’ or ‘superiority’; as, ¢.g., MTs, ‘the 
prince of sages’; ATCURTS, ‘the chief of sacred places’; wa, ‘the 
prince of the seasons’, 7.e., ‘the Indian autumn’. 

e. In these compounds an adjective occasionally occupies the last 
place ; especially, area (@ta), ‘worthy’, ‘fit’; as, careaana, ‘marriage- 
able’. 

(6) Locatively dependent Compounds are those in which the relation 
of the first word to the second is that of a Jocatire case ; as, wees, lit., 
‘horse-mounted’, ‘a horseman’; eentarat, ‘dweller in heaven’; Wrae 
wa, ‘immersed in joy’; waurta, ‘bow in hand’. Here we may note 


” 
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especially a large number of compounds in which @, ‘born’, is the 
second member; as, Waw, /it., ‘the water-born’, ‘the lotus’; Fra, 
‘the twice-born’, i.., ‘a Brahman’; also others with @t; as, Tasrex, 
lit., ‘night-walker’, ‘a demon’; Wea, ‘aquatic animals’; and a few 
with wf, ‘going’; as, Wea (aa: +a), ‘moving in the atmosphere’, ‘a 
bird’. 

481. Occasionally the first member of Dependent Compounds is in 
the plural ; as, wenatza, ‘love to worshippers’; atasterd, ‘friend of the 
afflicted’. 

482. Copulative Compounds include all compounds the relation 
between whose members might be expressed by a copulative con)unc- 
tion. Under this goneral class we may notice, especially, 

(1) Complementary Copulatire Compounds, in which the one mem- 
ber may be regarded ag complementing or supplementing the other. 
These are the most common. Examples are ;— Ata, ‘parents’; 
Wqae, ‘food and drink’; “t., grain-water’; wWataa, ‘Rdm and (his) 
younger brother, i.e., Lakshman, lit., Rdm— after-born’. 

a. Words of opposite meaning are often thus coupled; as, wae 
astt, ‘loss and gain’; Graz (@<+ War), /i/., ‘moveable-immoveable’, 
t.e., ‘animate and inanimate’. 

6. Under thia head also comes the common colloquial idiom in 
which a word is repeated, either with its initial letter omitted or an- 
other substituted, or with a different medial vowel, to denote indefi- 
nitely the remainder of a class. The repeated word gives a sense 
exactly equivalent to the Sanskrit weante, or ‘ef cetera’. Examples 
are;—€z Wz, ‘tents, etc.’, z.¢., ‘tents with all their appurtenances’; ure 
wITS, ‘horses, etc.’, as, ¢.g., ‘mules, donkeys, etc’.; ata MTs, ‘kos, etc’. 

(2) Reciprocal Copulatice Compounds are those in which two words 
of similar or identical meaning, are grouped together with a recipro- 
cal force. Often the second word is merely the feminine form of the 
first. Examples are;—@at amet, ‘altercation’; @Tat arst, ‘mutual 
beating’. Sometimes the two members of the compound differ in a 
radical letter only; as, W8TS Weta, ‘neighbourhood’; wreea Breed, 
‘facing one another’. 

(3) Many other combinations occur which must be reckoned as 
copulative compounds ; but the second word seems to be added mere- 
ly for the jingle, and adds nothing to the first. The same varieties 
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of formation occur in these as have been mentioned under (1) and (2). 
Examples are ;—ver Wart, ‘well (and) sound’; @ret 21@, ‘groping’; 
MIA Hatt, ‘whispering’; WTS WTS, ‘search’; ava @aw, ‘walk’, ‘beha- 
viour’; WS UTS, ‘inquiry’. 

483. Observe that not only the postpositions, but the substantive 
inflection, is added only to the last member of a copulative compound; 
as, WA Tat wr, ‘to ghosts and goblins’; wamtaatatw, ‘to Lakshman, 
Rdm and Sitd. Similar is the relation of the first two nouns in the 
following phrase from the Prem Ségar: Sa aa unet &e Trea Trara 
.... 88 area, ‘all began, tying turbans and waistbands together, to 
pull at it’; so also in the Rdmdyan; grenta@are wae, ‘he praises 
obstinacy and stupidity’. 

a. In the same way Various suffixes, as QTett, AG, etc., are sometimes 
attached to the last of a number of nouns, which are then to be re- 
garded as forming a copulative compound; as, ag ata we at Ua aw 
at ater, ‘that three-headed, nine-footed, six-handed creature’; Feat- 
WAAAY BA WI Wet, ‘regarding the whole world as pervaded by Sitdé 
and Rdém’; weaaaaarana faca alee BTA, ‘the creator (has) made 
the world to consist (both of) the animate (and) the inanimate, (of) 
virtue (and) of vice’. 

484, Descriptire Compounds are those in which an adjective or a 
word used adjectively, is compounded with a substantive. In these 
the one member of the compound is predicated of the other. Exam- 
ples are ;—WaaTaa (Wet + ATA), ‘courteous’; MAST, ‘ear-split’, ‘an 
ascetic with split ears’. Here come all compounds in which @xt, 
(for AWA, ‘great’,) occupies the first place; as, agrara, ‘creat sin’; 
wera, ‘great king’. Other illustrations are ;— qeaea, (‘having) 
little strength’; waiwax. (aT + Ez), ‘the supreme God’; Aumann, 
‘the middle world’, i.e., ‘the earth’; aged, ‘of much value’, ‘precious’. 

a. Under this head fall compounds, common in poetry, in which 
az or aa, ‘excellent’, follows a substantive as the second member of 
the compound; as, aiaerd, ‘noble sage’; eatax, ‘excellent woman’. 
The qualifying member also takes the second place in AAAata, ‘mind 
defiled’, ‘unholy’; and regularly in compounds implying comparison ; 
as, Gireucura, ‘dark as the lotus flower’. 

b. Sometimes an inseparable prefix takes the place of the adjective; 
especially, &, (also &, ®t, #& or Wa,) ‘bad’; as in asuwat, ‘a bad 
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dream"; stud, ‘a bad son’; also ¥ (Greek, ew), ‘well’, ‘good’; as in 
wauria, ‘good society’; also 4x, (gu. 3), (Greek, dus), ‘bad’; as, zee, 
‘abuse’; Sar, ‘crime’; aT, /it., ‘difficult to cross’. ¥Y has sometimes 
an intensive force; as in Yate, ‘a great distance’. 

Rem. Regularly, these prefixes can only be joined with Sanskrit 
words ; but in poetry this rule is not always observed. Thus we 
have in the Rémdyan, Farag, ‘the good master’, and even, _anie wre, 
‘the noble four brothers’. I bave also noted, in poetry, Jarrem, 
(3+ Sree, ) ‘well-opening’. 

c. A noun may supply the place of the adjective; as, treéa, Jit., 
‘the king-goose’, the flamingo’. So explain such idioms as the 
following —ayTratt eat wWIyR Ata wen, ‘a king of Mathuré named 
Ahuk’; where @Tg% Ara is a descriptive compound, in which the 
proper name, WrEw, takes the place of the adjective. These might 
be termed appositional compounds. 

d. Similar is the use of Wt as the second member of compounds ; 
asin WANS, lic. ‘Brahmd, the beginning’; t.e., ‘Brahmd and the other 
gods, beginning with Brahmd’; gatte wea, ‘nectar and other kinds 
of food’. 

e. Sometimes a Sanskrit and a Persian word meaning the same 
thing are coupled together, as in aa aaa, ‘the body’. 

485. Numeral Compounds are those in which the first member is 
a numeral ; as, Prara,‘the three worlds’: aware, ‘thousand-mouthed’; 
waerd, ‘a place where four roads meet’; Wants, ‘the five vital airs’; 
wread, ‘a century’. 

486, .ddrerbial Compounds are those in which the first member is 
an inseparable adverb or preposition ; as, e.g., compounds with War: 
as, Wail, ‘according to rule’; Wate, (TUT + 3M), ‘as spoken’, ‘true’: 
compounds with 9g, abbreviated to q; as, wetat, ‘with commentary’; 
arava, ‘with (his) younger brother’; and many others: as, nrataa, ‘every 
day’; whagra, ‘a superintendent’. 

a. Here also may be noted compounds with the negative prefix, 
wa (Greek, a/pha privative). In pure Sanskrit words, Wa becomes W 
before consonants, but in Hindi words of modern formation, W@ is 
used before both vowels and consonants. Examples are, of Sanskrit 
Words ;— Were (U4 + Ge, ) ‘without end’; miaa, (3+ THa,) ‘unlovable’; 
wats, /it., ‘not-God’, i.e., ‘created existence’; Wau, (ma +-@u, Sk. fut, 
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pass. part..) ‘not to be given’. Modern Hind{ compounds are ;—waaret, 
(a+ ata,) ‘unknown’; waaa, ‘uncounted’; ware. ‘ill-fortune’; 
WAT, /it., ‘not so’, ‘other-like’. It is even compounded with a perf. 
part. ; as in Wavy, in the following: wre 7a was Taera, ‘the 
king awaked ere it was morning’; /it., ‘morning not having been’. 
(Ram. B.) | 

b. Under this head also include axeug, ‘mutual’, from az, ‘other’, 
reduplicated with a euphonie @. 

487. Many of the above compounds are adjectives, and yield no 
complete sense in themselves. Many others, although substantives, 
may also be used in an adjective sense ; in which case the adjective ter- 
mination t, is often added ; as, aaretat, ‘gazelle-eyed’; Tamaat, ‘having 
a voice like the cuckoo’. But this ¥ is often omitted, and the com- 
pound is ueed in its original form ; as, Haaxs, ‘cloud-colored’; aveu, 
‘having the form of a man’. 

Rem. These compounds used thus adjectively are constantly met with in 
poetry, as the predicates of an implied relative clause; of which the copula, 
usually, and almost always the relative also, is unexpressed. Examples of 
this construction will be found on almost every page of the Ramdyun. 

a. The word @q@, ‘form’, at the end of compounds, often has the 
sense of ‘of’, ‘consisting of”; as, ATeut Braz, ‘sea of error’. But some- 
times it may be rendered literally; as, ateuett, ‘Hari in the form 
of man’. 

488. Anomalous compounds are formed with ara and Wat; as, Wred 
ara, ‘mere bone’; @utait, ‘auother country’. wa or wah is added to 
nouns to form compounds denoting ‘manner’; as, aigwani aaa, ‘words 
with wisdom’; Gaga, ‘loving’, ‘kindly’. 

489. Compound words are themselves often compounded with other 
words or with other compounds, thus forming Complex Compounds. 
Examples are ;— detente, ‘food of six flavors’; a descriptive, involv- 
ing a pumeral compound; mMITAWTAaTs, “dwellers in air, on earth, and 
in water’; a locative compound, involving a copulative of three mem- 
bers ; wrqwAtane, /it., ‘sunbeams-water’, i.e., ‘the mirage’; @TATGUUK, 
(aTat + UTM + Ux), ‘bearing various weapons’; an acc. dep. comp., 
used descriptively, in which the acc. member, arargu, is itself a 
descriptive compound. In the Prem Sdgar, we have the anomalous 


quasi compound, ate WT Tararent, for Areterarent. 
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a. In the Rémdyan and other poetry, we find complex compounds 
of great length; as, WHAT RTATETH, ‘cleanser of the filth from 
the beautiful mirror of the human soul’; an accusatively dependent, 
involving four genitively dependents and a descriptive; waqaqaa 
warzanra, ‘having (their) nails and teeth, rocks and great trees as 
weapons’. 

Rem. Such long compounds are often explicable by beginning with the 
last member, and proceeding regularly to the first. ‘They are in imitation of 
Sanskrit idiom and are not admissible in prose, where the postpositions are 
commonly preferred even for short phrases. Suill, in prose, compounds of 
simple form are preferred, when the two ideas are conceived of as one com- 
pound whole; as, TRH, ‘worshipper of the Lord’; Surecay at mut, ‘the 
story of the rape of Ushd’; Taast, ‘one who has subdued the senses’. 

490. As remarked §480(5) the laws of sandhi are always neglected in all 
Tadbbava compounds, and very often, in compounds formed with Tatsamuas also. 
Thus, e.g., we find, SICEVST, ‘the will of Hari’, for witest : Teazua, ‘hail- 
stones’, for Tgaraa : WAUTA, ‘distracted with fear’, for Wa, etc., etc. 

491. In poetry, the parts of compounds are often inverted ; as, ¢.g., 
TAARR, ht., Joined with judgment’, z.c., ‘discreet’, for Sk. Taaaae ; 
eiaara, ‘deprived of the jewel’, for atareta; weaned, ‘destroyer of 
Mayan’, for wawaga; Teanta, ‘every day’, for atatza; Tanataaa, 
‘deprived of judgment’. 

492. Before leaving this subject it is important to observe that a 
large number of Sanskrit words used in Hindi, are compounds formed 
with various prepositions. 

The following list contains the most important :— 

(1) wa, ‘beyond’; as in qregea, lit, ‘beyond end’, ‘infinite’. 

(2) qre, ‘above’, ‘over’; as in WIAA, ‘a ruler’. 

(3) wa. ‘after’; as in Wqza, lit., ‘after-born’, ‘younger’; also with nouns, as 
in WATA, ‘daily’. 

(4) Tear, ‘within’; as in qeq:@ca, ‘the internal sense’, ‘the heart’. 

(5) gq, ‘away’,—usually implies detraction ; as in WUaTs, ‘blame’, 

(6)  qtat, ‘to’, ‘towards’; as in WrtAa, ‘desired’, ‘chosen’. 

(7) Wa, ‘down’,— often imples disparagement; as, qyaqiTg, ‘bathing’, 
Wars (also aur, ) the opposite of We, ‘vice’, ‘demerit’. | 

(8) qq, ‘to’, ‘towards’; as in WITH, ‘a mirror. With the derivatives of 
qa, (and also UT and @,) ‘to go’, my reverses their meaning; as in QawTeaa, 


‘coming’, contrasted with qyaa, ‘going’; so in the verb Taq, ‘to come’, from 
(a+ %). 
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(9) Cz, (3a. sa, etc.,) ‘up’; as in Seay. ‘born’; Tye, ‘pronunciation’; so 
also in goat (Sk. Ga +- eat) lit, ‘to stand up’, ‘to rise’. 

(10) @@, ‘co’, ‘down’, ‘under’; as in Sulraa. ‘prepared’, lit., ‘stood under’. 
It often gives a depreciative sense; as in ZUWTS, ‘Tidicule’, from wy, ‘to langh’. 

(11) fa, ‘down’, (in contrast with ¢aq,) as in Tawra, ‘the conclusion (in 
Logic)’; Tagg, ‘subduing’. 

(12) Taz (Fra, Ta, etc.,) ‘out’, commonly has the effect of a negative; as in 
TAGS, ‘without blame’; Taata, ‘without fault’. 

(13) afz, ‘around’; as in qtzeram, ‘an attendant’, lit, ‘a walker around’. It 
often has merely an intensive force; as in UlzTUTe, ‘completely filled’. 

(14) ¥, ‘before’,—hence often indicates superiority ; thus, Peta, ‘chief’; Waray 
‘effort’, etc. Often its force is scarcely appreciable; as in BT (W+@g), 
‘obtained’. 

(15) ata, ‘against’, ‘towards’, ‘back again’; as in pfereat@t, ‘a respondent’; 
Qrawe, ‘recompense’. 

(16) fa, ‘apart’, often denotes ‘negation’, ‘separation’, ‘distinction’, etc; as 
in Taan, ‘separation’; TaaR, ‘discrimination’; Sra (fa+ad), ‘profitless’, ‘vain’. 

(17) ga, ‘with’, (opposed to Ta); as in Bana, ‘conjunction’; yyra, ‘fight- 
ing’, ‘war’. But often its force is imperceptible. 

a. Two or three Persian and Arabic inseparable prepositions and other words 
are also compounded with nouns in Hindi. Most common are the negative par- 


ticles @ and RX ( ye); 98 in BeaTa, ‘without work’; KR Braz, ‘not present’. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS 
AND INTERJECTIONS. 
Il. Adverbs. 


493. The tables on the next two pages exhibit a series of 
adverbs formed from the five pronominal elements noted 
at p. 109. 

494. (1) Of the temporal adverbs, all which contain a labial vowel or conso- 
nant, have arisen from the combination of the Sanskrit noun, veld (H. ber), 


‘time’, with one of the pronominal elements. The forms containing d, are con- 
nected with the Sanskrit series formed with the suffix dd, as given in the table. 
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Taste XVIII: PRoNoMINAL ADVERBS. 


H.H| Wa, ‘now’.| Wanting. | wa. ‘when’.| a4, ‘then’. | a, ‘when’. 
B. | wa, wa? ‘ Ba, Al, Ae. Aa, A, AS. | Ha, He. 


Prox. Dem. |Rem. Demonst.| Relative. | Correlative.| Interrog. 
= M. 5 Wa. ‘5 Se, Me, wat.| Relat. used. eae wet. 
= We 9 ” 9 Wy, wat, wart ” ” ony arate 

Bh. | Var “ war. aaz Har 

Sk. | Wanting 3 Wat. at Rat 

H.H| wet, ‘here’. aet, ‘there’. lat, ‘where’. aat, ‘there’. jaret, ‘where’. 
¥a.48.4a. | 3a. a 

B. last, at set, att Tera. Tara. Tara, ae. 

JH, BS, UWSsl, es | 38, Isl ke. | We, wat. Relat. used. = = 
wa,ael. \ae,ce ae ael. (ore, wet. me. ast. 

We. re ore ae aret. ae pobel 8 ” 99 ret 

O.P.| wet, eet. | out, aet. [Rew real hal oT ae. 


R. | ewat.t weat. atat. aeat. wear 
Bh. | Tot, ware. aloes aot, are. | Aat, Aare. | asi, Hare. 


aval, Sts, ,, waa.) , ater _,, bite 


Bin.| eA,ataren.|| ga, at, aren. {rar wut, Foe ra aA nts 
Sk. ! ' 73, 2E.4 Wanting. | w4. WA. a4. 


| 


* Also, in the Saharanpur district, aia. t+ Kumdonf completes tae series after 
the same analogy, thus; at, at, at. } Bhojpuré uses the same series, only omitting 
the first nasal. || The @ in this series is very peculiar, but my Pundit insists upon 
it. GF In Hindi, ae, also, occurs, but is probably connected rather with ayf, etc. 

od 
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TaspLeE XVIII, Concluded: PRONOMINAL ADVERBS. 


03 Prox. Dem.| Rem. Dem.| Relative. | Correlatice.| Interrog. 
2 
for] 


SUX, Bat, | Tez, ‘whi-| faa, ‘thi-| fk 
‘thither’. {| ther’. ther’. 


S 


z 
= 
<n 
Ss) 
2 
a 
= 
(an) 


Wanting. 


at, at, & 


Wanting. 


* Also mata and gat: ag is also employed for aa. t+ Dr. Fallon gives 
the following additional variante of wt, viz.; in the east, Vz, VET, Va, Ua, 
Weal, HUT, TE, @Ax; in the west, ¥a and gare: and also the following 
similar variants of @wWx; in the east, wg. WSL, GA, Ty, SHEL, WIV, FAT; 
and, in the west, grag or Bee. Analogous forms probably exist for the other 
adverbs of this series. 
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(2) Of the adverbs of place, all containing ¢ are to be connected with the 
Sanskrit serics in éra. All the other forms, in hdz, the, dai, ctc., as will bo 
evident from comparison, have arisen by common phonetic processes from the 
combination of the pronominal elements with the Sk. luc. sing. sthdne, from 
sthana, ‘place’. 

(3) The adverbs of manner, in the first three dialects noted, are to be con- 
nected with an old series in tham, of which Sanskrit has preserved only ittham, 
‘so’", and katham, ‘how’. The y which appears in the relative, correlative and 
interrogative adverb, presupposes a weakening of the a of the pronominal 
base to i, giving, e.g., ki for ka, and thus, kitham. The remaining processes are 
evident. The Mewari suffixes, kar and gd, I would derive from the Sanskrit 
verbal roots, krf, ‘to do’, and gam, ‘to go’. 


495. The emphatic suffix, et or &, may be added to any of 
the adverbs in the table. But ¥ is commonly substituted 
for the final wt of the series in et. 

Examples are ;—sntt (Waet), ‘immediately’; at (aeret), ‘just then’; 
ait (qraret), ‘ever’; wet, (rarely, wet et) ‘just here’; net, ‘anywhere’, 
‘somewhere’; aer, ‘just as’. 

a. The dialects similarly add ¥, &, or ¥; as, é.g., Br. WAY. = TMi ; 
ay, = aet ; aaty, —aiwy ; mut, and in the Rdmdyan, Bre, =a and 
aay, = we ; Ar. are, = want, etc., ete. 

496. Inasmuch as these adverbs are virtually substan- 
tives, they may be followed by postpositions, thereby ex- 
pressing yet other variations of the adverbial idea. 

Examples are ;—with @, ‘from’: wa @, ‘henceforth’; wa @, ‘since’; 
aa B. ‘since when ?’; wet a, ‘hence’; aut a, ‘thence’; wet 8, ‘whence ?’; 
with @1: Het aT, ‘to what place ?’; with #1: Wa wt, ‘of the present 
time’; aret at, ‘of what place ?’; with am, or Aaa, At, etc.: Wa AR, 
‘till now’; Wa aM, ‘till when’, ‘as long as’; aa am, ‘so long’; Ha aH, 
chow long ?’; agt am, ‘as far as this’, ‘to this degree’; wet aa, ‘thus 
far’; Het am, ‘how far 2’. 

a. These postpositions may also be added to some of the intensive 
forms; as, Wat &, ‘from this very time’; wel at, ‘of this very place’; 
met &, ‘from some place’, ete. 


497. Various other modifications of the radical meaning of 
these adverbs, are expressed by their repetition and combi- 
nation, 
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(1) Some of them may be repeated to express universality, distri- 
bution, or indefinite repetition; as, Wa Wa, ‘whenever’, followed by as 
wa in the correlative clause; wet wet, ‘wherever’, regularly follow- 
ed by eet at; anit writ, ‘sometimes’; mat arey, ‘in some few places’. 

(2) The relative may be combined with the corresponding indefi- 
nite adverb to express indefiniteness ; a8, Wa St, ‘whenever’; wet wet, 
‘wherever’. 

(3) Or the negative particle, 4, may be interposed between two 
cognate adverbs to express a certain sort of indefiniteness; as, Waa 
wa, ‘now and then’; at 4 ait, ‘at some time or other’; aret #4 at, 
‘somewhere or other’. 

498. For the pronominal adverbs of manner, a, ete., the oblique 
forms of the pronominal series, tat, etc., ( Table XI,) are often 
employed. 

a. The Sanskrit waa, =a. ‘so’, occurs in poetry in Sanskrit phrases, 
chiefly in the formula, waaay. ‘let it be s0’. 

b. The 3rd sing. cont. fut. are, of atgat, ‘to wish’, before pronom- 
inal adjectives is equivalent to an indefinite adverb; as, wre Tarat 
WET Ft, ‘howsoever great it be’. 


499. Besides the above pronominal adverbs, are many 
others of various derivations. Very many of these, indeed, 
are, in fact, old locative cases. of nouns. The following 
lists will be found to comprehend the most common. 


(1) Adverbs of Time: as, wra, (Sk. Wa.) ‘before’; Dial. wane. ware, 
wma, wit, Way; We, (Sk. War,) ‘to-day’; Dial. way, WS, USA. WeAaT ; 
wma, (Sk. a@ea,) ‘yesterday’, ‘to-morrow’; Dis. Sra, Alta, Rice 
(W. forms); wem, ‘at dawn’, ‘early’; azra. Ara, (Sk. pres. part. from 
a) ‘immediately’; acai, (Sk. Tq + 32g,) ‘three days ago’, or ‘three 
days hence’; Dial. Waal, Acat. aut, att; azat, (Sh. P+ 3a, ) ‘four 
days ago’, or ‘four days hence’; Dial. axat, att, at; Urat, (Sk. 
ucsa@q,) ‘the day before yesterday’, or ‘the day after to-morrow’; Diu. 
acat, ait, att; Trara, (Sk. T4+41,) ‘at last’; fara, Frea, (Sk. Frema.) ‘con- 
stantly’; wig, (Sk. axa.) ‘after’, ‘afterwards’; Dial. we, i TasTs. Tas, 
Tagret, Ure, Urs, UT ; Receuiee ‘again’; Dial. GWri<, agi,” ag, also 


* This is really a conjunctive participle, from @erzeqy or @etar, ‘to return’. 
s ) 
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aw, ura, (Sk. waz); ary, ‘at break of day’; arian, (Sk. atéarg,) ‘re- 
peatedly’; aa, (Sk. @+-@erara, fem. gen, sing.,) ‘early’, ‘betimes’. 

a. The following are dialectic ; watt, ‘hitherto’; gamrt, (Sk. 3+ HTe.) 
‘early’. 

b. Of the pure Sanskrit words denoting time, which are used adverb- 
ially in Hindi, the following are among the most common, rs. ; certain 
compounds with the affix @T, as, WHat, ‘once’; Bat, Baa, ‘always’; and, 
with the suffixes Tam and wia, watfaa and mara, ‘sometimes’, also 
‘perhaps’; ARATe, Aree, ‘instantly’. 

(2) Adverbs of Place: waa. (Sk. waa.) ‘elsewhere’; fame, (Sk. 
fa+ae,) and 2%. Dial. Att and &<, ‘near’; arz, (Sk. Wi.) ‘over’, ‘across’; 
urg, ‘near’, Dial. ueat and urfe; and reduplicated, wre ura, ‘on both 
sides’, ‘all around’; uz, (Sk. ure.) ‘on that side’; a@@. (Sk. ware,) ‘on that 
side’; @TATUTe, ATU, ‘on both sides’; arfex. (Sk. atta.) ‘without’; waz, 
(Sk. MeuUeAg,) ‘within’. writ, ‘before’, and WB, ‘behind’, are also used 
as adverbs of place. 

a. The following Sanskrit adverbs occur, formed with the suffix 
4, riz. ; Wewa, ‘elsewhere’; Vara, ‘in one place’; Baa, ‘everywhere’. 

(3) Adverbs of Hannor: werag, ‘suddenly’; erat, (imp. 2nd plur. 
of wraat,) ‘so to speak’, ‘as it were’; Br. wat, arty ; in Rém., Wa, 
aitaant ; we, (Sk. wera,) Dial. ae; also, WE We (We Sk. past. act. part. 
wea ?,) ‘quickly’; Sta, reduplicated intensive form, Sta stay, (Sh. 

root, @at,) ‘exactly’; @at, (Sk. @a, ‘fate’.) ‘perchance’; wie, (Sk. = 
‘slowly’; fauz, (Sk. fa+ue?P,) ‘very’; Uza, (Sk. az,) ‘on foot’; 

(Sk. ag.) ‘much’, ‘very’, (for Dia/. forms, tide § 255 ;) @ar, (Sk. Pa 
‘quickly’, Dial. @ta; Ara, (imp. 2nd plur. of AraT,) ‘as’, ‘so to speak’, 
Dial. arat, ATAR, ATA ; VAITATS, (Sk. em.) ‘incessantly’; wea, (Sk. aea,) 
‘truly’ , intensive fern: Buae ; aa, freely’, ‘gratis’; intensive form, 
gana, Dial. aia; eTa, ‘gently’; Dial. Sz. 

a. The following are dialectic: G. Waet or UTERt, ‘quickly’, and 
ware, ‘slowly’; ats, (Sk. gg.) ‘very’, ‘extremely’; and in the Rdmdyan, 
ae, (Sk. ava.) ‘rather’. 

6. The conjunctive participle are, of aM, ‘to do’, is often used ad- 
verbially, for ‘as’; thus, fra wea gua mie Saat, ‘I will count my birth 
as having borne good fruit’. Similar is the use of the Bra) form, mR: 
thus, aTqa Ace Fa tA ara, ‘they regard the man Arishna as a god’. 

c. The following Sanskrit words are commonly used as adverbs of 
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manner: WaHEATR, ‘suddenly’; wre, ‘very’; eu, ‘infinitely’; WIR, 
‘more’; WTA. (abl. sing.,) ‘id est’; wraee, (for Sk. instr. sing. WrTVea,) 
‘well’, ‘happily’; ®@@. ‘only’; faceat, ‘incessantly’; azeaz, ‘mutually’; 
(§ 486, ),) WaT, ‘as’; AUT, ‘so’; AUT, ‘in vain’; wg. ‘quickly’; awe, /it., 
‘born with’, hence, ‘naturally’, ‘easily’; @ea, ‘truly’. Sanskrit adverbs 
formed with the suffix wt, denoting ‘distribution’, ‘kind’, occasionally 
occur, as, in the Admdyan, wWarat, ‘of nine kinds. 

c. Here may be noted the Sanskrit particle wa, ‘like’, which approx- 
imates the nature of an affix, and always follows the word to which 
it refers; as, Cw Wa, ‘like the servants of Huri’. 

(4) Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation. The common affirma- 
tive adverb is et, ‘yes’; Bin. St and @t; east of Bandelkhand, often 
a. et, ‘truly’, is also very common in affirmation. The negative 
adverbs, are 4, #@t and wa, ‘no’, ‘not’. Of these, #€@ is regularly 
used with the imperative only ; aa¥, never with the imperative; 4, 
with any part of the verb. 

a. Dialectic variations are;—for @ey, Br. arte, are, atel, arte, are; 
in the Ram., ate, aT€ ; modern eastern form, Ate, pronounced ndhina. 
Other variations are, wet, ate and ats.* For aa, Kanauji has ata 
and wat. But in eastern Hindi, Tara is always used for aa, and, like 
that, with the imperative only. Variants of Ta, are aia and Tea. 

b. ®t, ‘indeed’, Dial. &, a8 or AS, is common. Inthe Rdémdyan, 
wt, is occasionally used with a similar force, usually with Wa; as, 
wert; or sometimes Ta precedes ; as, Taat or wteat. 

c. Various Sanskrit nouns and adjectives are also used in affirma- 
tions; as, Waw, ‘certainly’, Rém., wata; Ta:8ee, ‘without doubt’, 
fanaa, ‘assuredly’; Dial. faea, Taga, Tawa, etc. 

500. Here may be also noted the occasional use of the particles q@y, ‘now’, 


and "ra, thus’. In Hindi prose these are never used except at the beginning 
and the end of narratives. Thus, at the beginning of the Prem Sdyar, we have 
WA RUT Wray, ‘now the beginning of the story’; and at the end of each 
chapter, we find the particle g@f@, which is scarcely capable of translation, but 
is similar in force to the marks of quotation iu English. In Sanskrit, ef@ 
was always written at the end of a citation; and traces of this usage are found 
in Hindi poctry. Thus, in the Rémdyan, ATeat TAWA Ala Wrz TITe ; where 
ara is, by sandhi, for a "la, and we may litcrally translate, ‘Holy writ, 


* For the derivation of these forms, vide § 372. 
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saying No, has sung his greatness’; @ta after q simply marks the negative 
as the word, not of the writer, but of ‘Holy writ.’* So also, in prose, era, as 
tbe first member of the compound yer, refers to the noun or nouns imme- 
diately preceding ; as, ATS AE "eae, ‘Brahmd, Mahesh, etc’. 

501. The following Persian and Arabic words occur now and then 
as adverbs in modern Hindi :—(1) Pers. Wee or WB, ‘quickly’; arzet, 
(plur. of ,b, time’,) ‘often’; wraw, ‘perhaps’, cu/g., Braz and Brea; 
BAD (62102) ‘always’, eu/y., SAW and eae: (2) Arab. BEART. (sow!) 
‘certainly’, ‘indeed’, e/g. Wea; BITES RT (,5 oS), ‘especially’; ware 
(aid), ‘only’; Tae, (JSb), ‘altogether’; ata, (-ia2), ‘namely’, ‘that is 
to say’. 

502. Some adverbs and nouns compounded form useful adverbial 
phrases ; examples are -—Tt Mul, ‘elsewhere’; ait wel, ‘never’; wie 
iz, ‘slowly’, ‘easily’; wet &, ‘else’, #.e., ‘(if) not, then’. For aey at, 
we find in the Rémdyan, AITSA, AA, AA and Aes ; Tart also occurs, for 
wat awl, ‘how not ?’. 

503. Many adjectives, especially such as denote quantity or quality, 
are used as adverbs; as, Weal and wat, ‘well’, (‘good’); QTeT, ‘a 
little’; @et, (‘great’,) ‘very’. | 
- 604. Conjunctive participles are very often equivalent to English 
adverbs; as, Waa, ‘knowingly’; fae, ‘together’; etc. Here we may 
also note the use of #<&, conj. part. of HT, with nouns, adjectives 
and numerals, forming adverbial phrases; as, Urowa HTM, ‘labori- 
ously’; Wea ATA, ‘chiefly’; WH Wa wth, ‘singly’; are HE HCA, ‘with 
face downwards’. Further illustrations will be found in the Syntax. 

505. Finally, we may here notice the particle #, which 
may be placed after any word to render it emphatic. It 
may sometimes be rendered by ‘just’, ‘very’, or some simi- 
lar word ; often, however, its force can only be expressed 
by a stress of the voice. 

a. After the pronouns aw and @@, and often after @ and @, et be- 


comes &, and is written asa part of the pronoun; thus, wet, ‘this very’; 
aet, ‘that very’, etc. For its usage with pronominal plurals, see §202. 


* The meaning of the passage is, that the Ved, while attempting to set 
forth the greatness of Ram, declares that it had not yet done so; te, that 
his greatness was ineffable. 
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Examples are ;—# ag Hee ¥t WT, ‘I was in the very act of saying 
this’; @ret are. ‘just two came’; At wa wt Gret®, ‘I have only one 
horse”; 3a & get ata wet, ‘he said this very thing’. 

b. For €t or &, Braj also has Zor &. The final @ or & is often 
shortened, and Axusrdr is occasionally added. In one instance in 
the Rdwdyan (Utt. K.) 3 is hardened to @; thus, &t aa ¥ 74 vare, 
‘that which the very mind contains not’. In colloquial Marwari, wa 


and @ are used instead of gt; thus, wa, —ter; ata atat—sat a 
Tat; WS ST, =aet UT, etc., etc. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


506. With the exception of tnose particles, more precise- 
ly termed posétpositions, which are employed in substantive 
declension to denote the several cases of nouns, and a very 
few other words, Hindi possesses no words of a strictly pre- 
positional character. The words which, for the sake of 
convenience, are enumerated below, as the equivalents of 
the English prepositions, are really substantives in the obl. 
sing. Many of them as, e.g., wa, area, etc., actually occur in 
the nom. sing., wet, are, etc. ; and when in the obl. sing., 
they not unfrequently are themselves followed by postpo- 
sitions, as @, wz, etc. In virtue of this their substantive 
character, they require the noun they modify to be in the 
inflected genitive. Nearly all are masculine, and therefore 
require the preceding genitive in #. The few feminines are 
noted in the list, and of course inflect a preceding wr to a. 
Many words which have been enumerated as adverbs, are 
also used as prepositions and will therefore be found in the 
following lists. 


507. The following take the noun either with or without 
the postpositions. In the latter case the noun must take 
the oblique form :— 

aa, (Sk. Wa,) ‘beneath’, Br. at, a; are, ‘across’; mB, in Rém. UW, 
UITe, UITe, ‘near’, ‘to’; we, May. aret, ‘behind’, ‘after’; Ta or Tam, 
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(Sk. Taar,) Br. Tara. TSH ; ate, (Sk aud W. Hindi, Taa,) ‘between’, 
‘among’; eta, (Sk. afareat,) Br. ett, ‘for the sake of’; gat, (Sk. 3a, 
‘with’, +71a, ‘to go’,) ‘with’; gaa, ‘together with’. wrwa, ‘with’, prop- 
erly a Sanskrit adjective, is used as the last member of a compound, 
as, HA Brea, ‘with love’; but it also appears as a postposition, as, 
mrgat area, ‘with the carriages’. 

a, Ure is also used as a noun; e¢.g., in the Rémdyan, warry entry 
urar, ‘adorn (her) on every side’. 


508. The following commonly require the preceding 
noun to take the genitive postposition, viz. :— 


StH, ‘before’; Wre ats, ‘around’, ‘on both sides’; wuz, (Sh. surg) 
Mir. war, (§ 144,) ‘over’, ‘above’; Tea, (Sk. Tea.) ‘towards’; gra, 
(Sk. gre, ‘a door’,) ‘through’, ‘by means of’; Taaiz, ‘near’; aa, (Sh. 
ata,) Br. ater, ‘under’. (The Garhwali form, Trea, inflects the preced- 
ing substantive as a true postposition ; as, ¥ sren fred, ‘under this 
tree’.) 42, ‘near’; Wad, Bat, ‘instead of’; aText or atrat, ‘without’; 
vtaz, ‘within’; ard. (perf. part. of AT<at,) ‘in consequence of’, ‘bee 
cause of’; faa, (perf. part of @at,) ‘for’, K. aa, Si, ae, Bhug. ara, 
fant, T. aa. Aa; aw, ‘with’; weed, ‘in front of’, Br. areet, arg, 
waz, Ste. diel, Wir. wat. at®, ‘like’, requires the preceding gen- 
itive to take the fem. form. 

a. Beara, ‘equal to’, ‘like’, commonly requires the genitive with @; 
but I have noted an instance in which it is made to agree in gender 
with the noun to which it refers; thus, sat aTat al Bata, ‘a woman 
like a mother’. 

509. Dialectic are the following :—K. etc., wa, ‘to’, ‘near’, =H. H. 
arg; this often takes the preceding noun in the oblique form without 
a postposition ; Sut. (Sk. aga.) ‘with’; in the Rdém., @tea. (Sk. asq,) 
dike’: TS, ATS, —AITH, ‘for’, ‘by reason of’; ara, ‘for’, ‘in consider- 
ation of’; in eastern Hindi, a, Tea, ‘for’; Mir. 8st, ‘below’. 

510. It is to be noted that in Rajpitaua. these words which in High Hindf 


are used with the gen. as postpositions, are often construed as predicative 
adjectives, and made to agree with the subject of the sentence in gender 
and number. Thus, & tet UTSt asa 2.— 11. H. ag HWS Gat @, ‘he is 
seated behind me’; but, at at UTet ast 2, ‘she is seated behind me’, where 
standard Hindi would also have @@ ure. Compare the remarks concerning 


eur, § ltt 
30 
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511. The following Sanskrit words, among others, are often used 
in Hindi in a prepositional sense :— AAT, ‘after’; MTA, ‘according 
to’; gate, ‘after’; ata, ‘for’, because of’; Tata, ‘on account of’; 
Tasg, (oftener faeg,) and tania, ‘contrary to’, ‘against’; Tawa or faaa, 
also Taw, ‘in respect to’, ‘about’; @ara, ‘near’; #q, culy. $a, ‘by rea- 
son of’. 

512. The following Persian words are often used in modern Hindi 
as prepositions:— req, ‘within’; Tae, ‘about’, ‘around’; TAS (2s), 
‘near’; ru/g. in the Dodb, vata, in the Ilimalayas, vata; ataa (fem., 
takes mt.) ‘concerning’. 

513. The following Arabic words are also much used as preposi- 
tions by Hindi-speaking people:—#aa@ (V,°), ‘instead of’; Taare 
(835), ‘contrary to’, ‘against’; BINT ( ws), ‘without’; aga, ‘in exchange 
for’; @T€S (esl), ‘by reason of’; are (3), ‘after’; Taya, ‘without’; 
Fars (sy), culy. BIKA, ‘according to’; ATEA (tau!,), for’; waa, ‘for’, 
‘by reason of’; Tagan, ‘except’, ‘besides’. 

a. The following are feminine, and require at with the preceding 
noun :— zat (jets), ‘for’, ‘for the sake of’; ATW (3,4), ‘towards’; 
ATH (cy), ‘like’, ‘in the manner of’; Trea (<4-5), ‘concerning’, 
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514. Copulative conjunctions are the following :— 

mr, (Sk. Bax,) ‘and’; Br. Wt, we, at, O. P. wax, Bhag. are; aw, 
‘also’, Dial. at ; Tar, ‘again’, moreover’. For wi. ‘also’, the Sanskrit 
aia, sometimes with elision of #.JT@, is used in poetry only. Wag, 
also wat and ura, is used for Tet in eastern Hindi. 


515. The most common Adversative conjunctions are 
ueeq, (Sk. wi+a,) ‘but’; ut, (Sk. ad) Br. 8, ‘yet’; ace, (Sh. 
aws,) ‘but’, ‘nay’. 

a. But the common people in the N. W. P. very commonly use the 
Arabic ama, for utd, ‘but’; and the Arabic atem. (also, rv/y., atema 
and @qa,) for at@, which latter is never used by the common people. 
Equally rare, and used only in poetry and scientific writing, is the 
Sanskrit Tard, = UTA, ‘but’. The Persian aa, ‘but’, ‘except’, is often 
used by Urdi-speaking Hindoos. 


516. The Disjunctive conjunctions are at and wae, ‘or’, 
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The Arabic m is often preferred to these by the common 
people inthe N. W. P. The negative disjunctives, ‘nel- 
ther’, ‘nor’, are expressed by repeating the negative parti- 
cle a with each successive clause. 

a. TR is sometimes used as a disjunctive, especially in alternative 
questions ; as, @T Aa Baa TH wet, ‘will you go or not?’. The 
Sauskrit THAT, (or THAT.) ‘or’, is occasionally found in literature. 

b. The 3rd sing. cont. fut. @T8, of @Tear, ‘to wish’, is often used 
disjunctively in two successive clauses for ‘whether’....‘or’; as, @T@ 
wa Me aA Wa, ‘whether he come ornot’. For the second arg, quar 
may be used. 

c. The interrogative @at, similarly repeated with nouns, must also 
be rendered ‘whether’. ...‘or’; as, #1 Sat aa wed, ‘whether men or 
women’. 

517. The Conditional conjunctions are ate (Sk.) or ara, 
and, much more commonly, @, ‘if’, Dial. qand @. The 
Persian az is sometimes used for &t by Hindoos familiar 
with Urdu. 

518. The Concessive conjunctions are &, ‘then’, ‘indeed’, 
wat, ‘although’, and aunt, ‘nevertheless’; both wat and 
autra are Sanskrit. But, colloquially, &...a# is used for aaata, 
and at or anit, for aut; as, at wa wa aa at we a, etc., 
‘even though you should forsake me, yet’, ete. 

a. Dialectic variations are, for at, Br. at, in Rdm. @8 and a; for 
gaara, Rin. vata, azTa. Br. SHE for @utta, aga; for ani, Br. ary. 

b. @®@, sometimes followed by Wi in the same clause, is often equi- 
valent to ‘although’; ax, ‘yet’, may then introduce the consequent 
clause. Thus @® ae am AT wt era, ‘even though he should kill 
me’; M2 Ata Va AAT Te, UT UFA TB, ‘though property all go, but 
virtue remain’. @i®t may be thus used for are. 

c. Bata (Pers.), ‘although’, is only heard from Urdi-speaking 
Hindoos. 


519. The Causal conjunctions are ta, ‘for’, and wits, ‘be- 
cause’, Br. aaite, aaita, and watg. The Sanskrit noun, area, 
‘reason’, is also used as a causal conjunction,=‘because’. 
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520. The common Jilative conjunction is &, ‘then’. After 
at in the protasis, 3 is also often used in an illative sense ; 
AS, Ge At Wat St AA Brn west, ‘as he has come, I shall there- 
fore have to go’. Under other conditions, the abl. sing. of 
the prox. dem. pron., az, viz., ¥3 8, Br. aa, has the force of 
the illative ‘therefore’. 


521. The Final conjunctions are tj, ‘that’, and, more 
emphatic, the abl. sing. of the relative pronoun, faea, ‘in 
order that’. | 

a. No negative final conjunction exists ; its place is supplied by the 
8rd sing. cont. fut. of the substantive verb, with a negative before fa; 
as, 4 8 tH or tat a Bt fH. The Persian attn,—rwea, belongs rather 
to Urdu than to Hindi. 


INTERJECTIONS AND ENCLITICS. 


522. Vocative interjections are the following :— 

@, UR, W or 1, WH, WA, We, z, ‘0’. Of these @ is the most respect- 
ful, and must be used to superiors; Wt, 81, Ta and Wet, also wart, 
may be used in addressing equals or inferiors when no displeasure is 
intended. Wand Wt or @ always indicate some degree of displeasure 
or disrespect ; the final ¥ of these three is always changed to & in 
connection with a feminine noun. Wt, @t and 2 (@) follow, and the 
others mentioned, precede the noun with which they are connected. 


523. Various emotions are expressed by the following :— 

W, expresses pity, Wt, despondency, @te, approbation and surprise, 
‘bravo’, ‘well!’. ‘ra, expresses praise, ‘bravo’, ‘well done!’; gre ere, 
also et et and Wwe, ‘alas !’; Ite, (also Te.) is ‘mercy!’, Zit., ‘save!’. 
GE and Wre, ‘oh’, express pain or disgust; wa wa, ‘hurra!’, Uit., 
‘victory !’ ‘victory !’; @tet, ‘fie’, expresses disgust. Yet other inter- 
jections are, Tam, ‘shame’, also TERRE ; gz, begone!’; wu, thush!’; at, 
‘lo!’; farw, ‘pshaw!’; eaten, (Sk. 9+ "ten, ‘salutation!’. I have also 
found earea used as an adjective with a noun; as, <ared @eaa, ‘a well- 
said word’. 

524. The usual words of salutation among the Hindoos are, to 
equals or inferiors in caste, TH UA, Ram! Rdm!; to Brahmans, TARA, 
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‘Obeisance!’; to Europeans or Mohammedans, gama, /it., ‘peace!’; or, 
still more respectfully, aaeat, lit., ‘service !’. 

525. The following interjections are also used in the colloquial of 
some parts of the country :—w w and ut. express disgust ; Sat calls 
attention; TEtT#g and Bail, ‘begone!’; era fut, and era aat, ‘Alas! 
woe!’, Jit., ‘Alas! nurse’, or ‘mother!’.  wt~ @€@ occurs in the Rdmd- 
yan; thus, the slave girl Kubari says, ite Tea HW Hre Agrat, ‘Alas ! 
what have I destroyed !’. 

526. In the Marwari of the ‘Plays’, various unmeaning letters or syllables 
are attached enclitically to various words. These remind us of the ancient 
Prakritic addition of @ to which we have had frequent occasion to refer. The 
principal of these Marwarf enclitics are a, @. %, <, 4, at, aa. These appear 
to be added alike to all parts of speech, as fancy may suggest. @ and gq seem 
to be the most common I cannot certainly learn whether these are used in 
the modern colloquial. The following examples are from the ‘Plays’:— 
Tzuar 2 uate, ‘the Company’, (i.e, the E. I. Company,) ‘has ordered’; gtet 
wre Wu ay, ‘I have come to your honor’s feet’; Gata Bal Ala (Ware for 
Ar. ys ), ‘go and get news’. Other examples will be found §§ 369, a, 393, c. 


CHAPTER XI. 


SYNTAX. 


527. In this chapter we shall treat first of the functions 
of the several parts of speech under their various modifica- 
tions in respect of number, case, tense, etc., and, in the 
second place, of the construction of sentences from the 
material thus exhibited. The former may be termed Ana- 
lytic, the latter Synthetic Syntax. 


Part Il. ANALYTIC SYNTAX. 
OF 1rHE Noun. 


Number. 


528. The singular number denotes wnity, the plural, plu- 
rality. To this general rule there are three exceptions. 
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(1) The singnlar may be used for the plural in a generic sense, to 
denote a cluss; as, WHat S UWA Bt wR at ava, Jit. ‘base-born women 
desert the husband’; at az ata & ala ararez wu, ‘to god, man and 
sage, there was great joy’. . 

a. This generic singular must not be confounded with those cases 
in which the plural termination is simply dropped, leaving the noun, 
although plural, in form like the singular. Thus, in the following, 
we 4 faa wt ery via at eumst agi are ay, ‘he cut off the manacles 
aud fetters from their hands and feet’, the plural verb indicates eumet 
and agt as really plurals, for ewaieal, ateut. 


Rem. This omission of the plural termination occurs chiefly in the nomina- 
tive of fem. nouns, and is probably becoming more and more common. The 
plural inflection is also regularly omitted from both mase. and fem. nouns 
after a numeral; as, afhdrah patrant, ‘eighteen queens’; do ghart mairchhit ra- 
hd, ‘four hours he remained in a swoon’: But sometimes with special refer- 
euce to the plural, the plural inflection is used; as, apnt do bettydn bydh dén, 
‘he gave his two daugliters in marriage’. 

(2) The plural is used for the singular to express respect; as, A in 
the following : gar aat & ar wi Few Uz, ‘the star of my eyes, Shri 
Krishn Chand. 

(3) A very few Hindi nouns are idiomatically used in the plural, 
where Kuglish would require the singular. Examples are found in 
such phrases ag wai, Taurat, ast aeM, ‘to die of hunger, of thirst, of 
cold’. So also @ta, ‘price’, wa, in the sense of ‘fortune’, ‘lot’, ewta, 
‘vision’, and BaTaTg, ‘news’, are very commonly construed as plurals. 


Of the Nominative. 


529. The Nominative is used, 

(1) As the grammatical subject of the verb; as, went az 
aut a dar wt, ‘Rijd Bir was scated in the assembly’. 

(2) It is found as the predicate after many intransitive 
verbs, as in the following examples :— 

WATS BT Trea wad ®, ‘the king of Pdtdl is Shesh Ndg’s Tra ava 
meta, ‘he shall be called Gopi Nath’; ae qamat set, ‘he was 
counted a transgressor’; @g anit aa wat, ‘he became a Jogi’. 

(3) It is sometimes used for the vocative ; thus, a@taTat @ aaa 
Hel WH Bet, “Beindsur called and said, Son?’. 


ay 
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(4) It sometimes stands independent by anakolouthon; as, WW Ave 
Uz wT wa Sl Braaat Fut... aw wt azt ugaq, ‘the son of Shri Arishn 
Chand who was (born) of Jiémeati, he also arrived there’; wreataeat 
aM wearaan G fx sq we Hl Saarat B, ‘sacred science and military 
science,—these two confer high rank’. 

(5) It is sometimes used for the genitive, absolutely with the in- 
finitive ; as, ¢.g., in the phrase, UqW Zea wt Was, ‘the noise of tho 
breaking of the bow’. 


Of the Accusative. 


530. The accusative is used to denote (1) the direct ob- 
ject of a transitive verb; or (2) local or temporal relations. 


531. To denote the direct object of a transitive verb, 
we may employ either the inflected accusative with &t, or 
that form of the accusative which is like the nominative. 
Similarly, with the perfect tenses of transitive verbs, the 
object of the action may either be put in the dative of 
reference with @. or in the nominative. But these two 
constructions or the two forms of the accusative are by no 
means interchangeable. 

Rem. The correct use of these two alternative forms and constructions is 
perhaps the most difficult thing in the Hindi language. Only by extensive 
and continual reading of native books and long intercourse with the people, 
can the foreigner become able to use them with idiomatic accuracy. But the 
following principles and illustrations will, it 1s hoped, at least throw some 
light on the subject. 

532. The general principle which regulates the use of 
these two forms and constructions is the following: when 
it is desired to emphasize the object as specific and indivi- 
dual, the accusative with ®t must be uscd; otherwise, the 
nominative form is to be preferred. 

(1) Under this general head, observe, that in the case of 
nouns denoting rational beings, whether they be («) generic, 
or (») relative terms, or (c) proper names, the accusative 
with a is more commonly preferred. 
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a. Under this head, examples are, (a) of generic terms ;—3thaat &t 
ara faut, ‘he took his companions with (him)’; 33 erat &t Sat FTaT, 
‘why will you mind such a coward (as Jndra)?’: (5) of relative 
terms ;—eix AT Al faa Bl HEA Sa. “Mari, immediately on seeing his 
mother, began to say’; wat Wrarent HT $s $5 wea aw, ‘the council- 
lors, seeking around, began to kill the worshippers of Harv’: (c) of 
proper names ;—a@aea a mi Ala Bt ara, ‘Basudeo called the sage 
Garg’; Hat aRrat Bi wat, “ans sent Bakdsw’; wa Trat area Br 
fae warat ura aa, ‘all the milkmaids took Krishn and went to 
Jausodd’, 

N. B. aarat, ‘to call’, as implying a definite object, is almost in- 
variably followed by the accusative with &t. 

(2) Conversely, for nouns denoting (a) irrational beings, 
or (b) inanimate things, or (c) for abstract terms, the 
nominative form of the accusative, or, with the perfect of 
transitive verbs, the nominative case, is much more com- 
monly preferred. 

a. Examples are (a) of animate, irrational beings ;—aa@ war aa, 
‘they began to pasture the cows’; @e@ Gta wl eta Taq, ‘they drove off 
the calves to graze’: (0) of inanimate, material objects -— at aire a 
WIAT WAT aera, ‘Shri Krishn enlarged his body’; uel an tata, ‘let us 
eat (our) lunches just here’: (c) of abstract terms ;—@u @ta Taa aa 
ata, ‘do not take my fault to heart’; farg az & MATS ALAT x Ta Hl Va 
wa wate &, ‘I destroy all the wealth of him to whom I show favour’. 

(3) Although the use of the two forms of the accusative or the 
two alternative constructions of the object with the perfects of transi- 
tive verbs, is regulated to a great extent, especially in the colloquial, 
by the above principles, still if must be observed that other subordi- 
nate considerations often limit and modify their application. 

a, When it is specially intended to denote the object of the verb as 
indefinite, the nominative form is preferred, even when referring to 
rational beings. Thus in the Prem Sdyar, Kans says, Gat aR a 
am a, ‘a living girl I will not give thee’; where the omission of &t, 
making the expression indefinite, adds to the emphasis. Similar is 
the phrase, "TG &@ ae B Aras, ‘you have killed children’; referring to 
the general massacre by Auns. 
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b. On the other hand, when it is desired to indicate the object 
with special definiteness, the form with #t may be employed even with 
noung denoting irrational objects or abstract ideas. The accusative 
with a1 will therefore generally be preferred when the object of the 
verb has just been mentioned. or is well known. Thus, Taa a@rat 
AU F Ba FA AI MST Sta, ‘throwing the mortar’, (’.e., the mortar 
previously mentioned.) ‘ovliquely between those two trees’. Again, 
(P.S. Adhy. UXXXVIL.) Sté ¥9 arat wt staat 2, ‘that one overcomes 
this illusive power’. Here &f indicates arat as the arat first mention- 
ed in the previous context, where, it should be noted. the nominative 
form of the accusative is employed ; thus, Wuat Ara xt tr, ‘remove 
your illusive power’. 

e. Again, in the case of plural nouns, when it is desired to denote 
the object collectively, as a class or a totality, the accusative with ft 
is employed; but when it is rather to be denoted distributively, as a 
plurality, the nominative form or construction is preferred. Thus we 
read, State Bea WH St WS aut Ht Bra @, ‘taking (his) 16108 wives 
with him’,—where @&t denotes the object collectively ; 33 @ @traraat 
al Farut, ‘he called the astrologers’,—where eat denotes them as a class, 
But in the following, the nominative form of the accusative denotes 
the objects as a plurality; @ emt are aiat ara & Fa azara, ‘these 


four brothers, showering flowers of silver and gold,—’. 


d. The choice between the two forms for the object of a verbal ac- 
tion is frequently determined merely by a regard to euphony. Thus, 
especially, when an accusative and a dative occur in close proximity, 
the nominative form is often preferred for the direct object, simply to 
avoid the disagreeable repetition of @t. Thus. aa Ten TA treat 
at tzu @, ‘I have given your son to Rohini’; W areaat at FATHAT 
ft aun & jaa a em. ‘Chidrumati, who is betrothed to Aritdbramd, 
I will not give to him’. 

e. So also, again, the one form may be preferred to the other 
simply out of regard to the rhythm and balance of clanses, so much 
affected, even in prose, by Hindi writers. Even a fancy for a rhyme 
may determine the choice, not only in poetry, but in prose writing. 
Thus, wet feat 4 fer Ac Hat Heewrs, ‘has any one seen anywhere 
my boy Aunhdi ?’,—where ST is apparently preferred to Grete BT 
in order to rhyme with aT’, wi ends the previous clause. Every 
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page of the Prem Sdyar, with its artificial, rhyming style, will illus- 
trate this remark. 

J. Finally, the accusative with #t must always be employed, when 
otherwise the expression might be ambiguous. 


533. Many verbs, transitive and intransitive, may be 
followed by an accusative derived from the same root. 

a. Observe, this cognate accusative is invariably used in the nomi- 
native form; and rarely, if ever, without an attributive adjunct. 
Thus, a Aa ara waa BT, “it., ‘what kind of walk are you walk- 
ing?’; Alaa Ada ataat ara Te, ‘cuckoos were uttering their 
pleasing notes’; @z @St ara Aaa ®, /it., ‘he talks a great talk’, i.e., 
‘he speaks boastfully’; Tautel & va AT wet at aa, Uit., ‘the sepoy 
beat him a great beating’. 


534. Many verbs may take after them two accusatives. 


We may here distinguish two cases. 

(1) The verb, commonly a causal, may take one accusative of the 
person, and a second, either of a person ora thing. In accordance 
with the above principles, the personal accusative regularly takes Af, 
and usually, though not invariably, precedes the other. 

(2) Verbs signifying ‘to think’, ‘to suppose’, ‘to make’, ‘to name’, 
‘to appoint’, etc., take a second accusative definitive of the first. ‘The 
first may be termed the oljectire, and the second, the predicative aceu- 
sative. In this case the objective accusative, as more specific, com- 
monly, though not always, takes &T, and the predicative accusative 
is put in the nominative form. 

Examples are, under (1), ag 8a HT ata ateta 2a, ‘he will put 
vestments on all’; & wa @t Taare faars&a, ‘I will feed all with 
sweetmeats’; and under (2), €8 ft aa aa HEA ST, ‘what do you call 
this ?; HW €a @l Ta Araar %, ‘I regard this as suffering’. 

535. The accusative after a verb of motion may denote 
the place to which, as in the following examples :— 

Bee Waa ara wt wat, Lidru went to his own place’; ETSTATAT at 
wrad, ‘be pleased to go to Hastindpur’* 

536. It may also denote absolutely the time at which; as, 
Sian Aet BTA A, ‘on the l4th of the dark half of the month 
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Kartik; TR BS WA Hr FETA a Wa, ‘that no one be permitted to bathe 
at night’. 

N. B. The postposition is often omitted from both the local and temporal 
accusative. 

537. The accusative with @t or its equivalents, at, a@, etc., is also 
used in accordance with the principles above indicated, in both early 
and modern poetry. But in archaic poetry the inflected accusative in 
Tz (Té) is often used for the analytic accusative with @&t, subject to the 
same gencral conditions. Examples of both forms are as followa :— 
@ Tare Tera wa ai ara, ‘who regard the sun as their own friend’; we 
UWA He Are ais tat, ‘keep Ramin whatever way (you may)’; ae 
are imide att ATH, ‘say! what pauper shall I make a king ?’; ata 
THAUE Weg, ‘the sage extolled Raghubar’. 

038. It is important to observe, however, that in Hindi poetry the 
laws of grammar often yield to the necessities of the measure. Even 
agreement in gender and number is often sacrificed to the exigencies 
of the metre. Moreover, in archaic poetry, the modern analytie acou- 
sative is but beginning to appear in literature. Hence the nominative 
form of the noun is constantly employed for the accusative, with a 
license which in prose or in the colloquial would be quite inadmis- 
sible. Thus, e.g., in the following stanzas prose usage would have 
demanded arag @t and wea &1; Wie wea wa aaa area, ‘we 
thonght the First Man to be a mortal’ (P. 8.); Wa Awe arap aera, 
‘then the lord of men summoned Vuasixht’ (dm); and so in almost 
every stanza of the L0d@mdayan. 

559, The inflected form of the noun alone is never used in modern Hindi 
for the object of a verb. But it should ke noted that in Permissive and Acqui- 
sitive compound verbs as also sometimes in Desidcratives, the inflected infint- 
tive in @alone, is de facto an accusative under the government of the following 
verb. Similarly is to be explained the colluguial Braj and Kanauji idicm, in 
such phrases as, @g @a a He, ‘he will not eat’; where the inflected gerund, 


wa, as the object of Re, must be regarded as an inflected accusative. 


The Dative. 


510. We may classify the uses of this case as follows :— 
(1) Dative of the Recipient. As thus used the dative 
denotes the indirect object of a transitive verb. 
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Examples are ;—a#@aTa St Sa WT West Arar FA |B, ‘Balrdn Ji was 
inspiring all with hope and confidence’; wit areas @q Wat AAT HT GTA 
wit, “Shri Krishn Chand commanded his Illusive power’; && war are 6 
#4 @, ‘this mouse gives me trouble’. So sometimes we have a dative 
of the person after verbs of speaking; as, Wt avM We a aada at ar 
Qa 3 wet, “Shri Krishn Chand said with a wink to Baldev J?. But 
eat is more commonly followed by the ablative of the person. 

Rem. It should be observed that the case with ko after causal verbs is 
not to be regarded as a dative, as might often appear from the equivalent 
English idiom, but as an accusative. This will appear, if for the English 
equivalent to the causal verb, the verb ‘cause’ be used with the infinitive 
of the primitive verb. Thus, wah ghore ko ghas khilutad hai. ‘he feeds grass to 
the horse’, i¢., ‘he causes the horse fo eat grass’.* : 

(2) Dative of Necessity. The dative of a person is often 
very idiomatically used after an infinitive with the verb 
art or ugar, to denote necessity, certainty, or obligation. 
The idiom is commonly equivalent to the English ‘must’, 
‘have to’, etc. Similarly the dative is used after the infin- 
itive or perfect participle with etea (§ 356, b,) to express 
obligation. 

Examples :—ae @A we aaaiet & uet arat &. ‘to-morrow you and 
we have to go to the abode of Yamadagni’; Ua ar ugar wiea, ‘(we) 
ought to arrive there to the festival’; CA ACA USI, /it., ‘it will fall 
to us to die’; 7.e., ‘we must die’. ; 

(3) Dative of Possession. The dative is very commonly 
used to denote possession or acquisition. 

a. The dative of possession usually follows the substantive verb; 
as, 34 &l AA Aa at at au 4 wt, ‘they were not conscious even of soul 
and body’; @@ 1 Ata wat, ‘to all was terror’. 

6. But often the copula is omitted ; as, a waa Wa Mel, ‘where 
have we so much wisdom”; faa at tar Wa 2, Aart swaarat at are, 
‘such happiness as these have, the discontented have not’. 

c. Or some other neuter verb may take the place of the copula; 
thus, {@ ATA St 4 TET, /it., ‘sorrow remained not to the name’, Angi. 
‘only the name of sorrow remained’. 


# With the Hindi idiom, compare the Sanskrit construction of causal verbs, 
(Williams’ Sansk. Gramm. § 847.) 
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d, Here may be noted the common idiom with Taetar, ‘to mect’, 
‘to be found’; which is always construed with the nominative of the 
thing found, and the dative of the finder. Thus, 34 &1 att wary 
faaa &, ‘they obtain the four blessings’; Ta Hs wey fae, ‘I obtain- 
ed nothing’. 

(4) Dative of Advantage. This is found after such ad- 
jectives as staa, aru, ‘proper’, ‘right’, ven, ‘good’, afea, ‘difli- 
cult’, etc., with their opposites. 

Examples :—2ar area GTM at Bt rae aay, ‘it is not seomly for 
a woman to be so daring’; Sarat faa eat Sr ATT et wat 2. ‘for a 
woman without a husband, it is well even to die’; Hata Sl ATAWaT BT 
Seagia AQ RCA WEA misa 2, ‘for man to obtain the true know- 
ledge of God is extremely difficult’. 

Rem. arm is often construed with the genitive, with a slightly dif- 
ferent meaning. | 

(5) The Dative of the Final Cause denotes the motive, 
purpose, or object of an action, or the wse for which a thing 
is designed, as in the following examples :-— 

a at Ataat Al Ala Teal, ‘who will remain for the watching of the 
city ?”. The infinitive, in its capacity of a gerund, is very common- 
ly used in the dative in this sense; as, 7a al lm awga wt aiaai, 
‘Krishn and Baldev will also come to see’; @Taa at aT 3 mire et, ‘for 
seeing, indeed, were two eyes’; Eel Tea Bl SIT ATH, ‘be pleased to 
show me a place to stay’. The postposition &t is often omitted from 
this gerundial dative ; as, ¢.g., @& usa AAT #, ‘he comes to read’. 

Rem. For the dative of the final cause, modern Hindi often substi- 
tutes the genitive with Taa@ or atta, and in the east, also @@t and tag. 

a. Here also may be noticed the peculiar use of this dative of the 
gerund with the substantive verb, to denote the proximate futuri- 
tion of the act denoted by the gerund. Thus, ag Wot &t ea, ‘she 
was just about to mount’; @@ ala Ht Ut, ‘he was about to go’.* 

(G) The Dative of Reference is used after a great varicty 
of words, to denote the object with respect to which any 
affirmation is made. 


reed 
# Compare the English colloquial idiom, ‘he was for going’. 
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Thus it is so used after many neuter verbs; as, @ta Ar< Hl aa, ‘the 
arrow struck the peacock’; @t<gt wal Barz wat ana @, ‘to a poor man 
the world seems lonely’; aet area at Tra wera, ‘whatever may be 
pleasing to any one, that very (thing) say’; wiateg ot wl ata aha ex 
azta €¥, ‘four months passed over Aniruddh in bondage’. So we may 
have the dative of reference after an active verb; ¢.g., Sat Al wer 2 ta 
Rar ut wa era, ‘with regard to the woman, it is said, that of what- 
ever kind (her) husband may be’. 

a. To this head may be referred the use of the dative to denote 
the object of an action, in the *mpersonal construction (§ 332) of the 
perfect tenses of transitive verbs. Thus, ¢.g., 38 a weat Ht Zan, is 
literally, ‘by him seen (with respect) to the boys’. 

b. Finally, the dative of reference may follow some adjectives; as, 
Taare Taurst, ‘dear to (her) husband’; and also, some nouns, in ex- 
pressions of praise or blame; ae, Ura 2 At Bea A, ‘praise to thy 
courage !’; TagRTt At waa AT, ‘a curse to my life!’ 

541. The dative with the postposition &t, (fat, #¥, etc.,) is also used 
in poetry according to the same general principles, as will appear from 
the following examples :—asaa at 7a z faa, ‘from having given even 
pain to a good man’; qa me Tania ala Tara eas, ‘Brahmd has sown 
for you the seed of trouble’. But very often in the Rimdéyan, the 
inflected dative in tz (Te is preferred. Thus, ava Taare Ula ae AA 
wat, ‘this counsel, again, pleased her parents’; aw Tala atite waz 28, 
‘in many a way she shows the bondmaid honor’; wate qa wt wita 
Taaat, ‘the king has a special love for you’. 

a. Or the postposition may be omitted ; a8, UW Ware HS BEG aE a, 
‘for another’s injury, warriors with a hundred hands’. 


The Case of the Agent. 


512. The case of the Agent is used only with the tenses 
of the perfect participle of transitive verbs, and that only 
in modern standard Hindi and other western dialects, to 
denote the agent. Iexamples will be found further on in 
the sections which treat of the aforesaid tenses. 

a, Quite peculiar and exceptional is the use of this case with the 
infinitive, in a Hindi translation of the Bhdgacat Purdn; where it is 
very common in the titles of the chapters, but occurs in no other 
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position. Thus the title of the 8ch Skandh reads, ett Maat Gar 
SAAT OTH STM WT Ua F, /it., ‘the saving of the life of (his) hand- 
maid by God, having become incarnate as Hari’. Again, in the 2ud 
Adhydya of the same ; ®at waea SA aw waex at qtz mat, ‘tie 
narration by Shukdev Ji of the story of Gujendra and Gril’, 

543. In both Braj prose and poetry the postposition # is often 
omitted. Thus, arantgua at faa @ aa wa ants Taat, ‘the Sunydsts 
took out all the store from my hole’; ateta Het, ‘the Brahman said’; 
aret St qa ita @ere, ‘you have increased (your) love for me’. 

544. In the Rémdyan @ is never used; and in the singular, the case 
of the agent is thus identical in form with the nominative. In the 
plural, the oblique form alone denotes the case of the agent. Thus, 
alate face set wa ara, ‘looking toward Si/d, the lord spoke this 
word’; wivaa qed vita WAR aataa ma, ‘the illustrious deeds of 
Hari, the great sages have sung in countless ways’. But, as previ- 
ously remarked, the nominative with the active construction is very 
often used where modern High Hindi would use the passive con- 
struction with the case of the agent. 


The Ablative. 


515. Most of the Hindi idioms with the ablative rest 
upon the idea of ‘separation’. We may classify them as 
follows :— 

(1) The Zocal ablative is used commonly with verbs of 
motion, to denote the pluce from which the motion proceeds. 

Thus, a4 8 UX Sl Ala B, ‘they were coming from the jungle to the 
house’; Aw 3 aa 12a, ‘they set out from Muthurd’; Teevaa & FS, 
the rose from the throne’. But sometimes the local ablative occurs 
with other verbs also ; as, 3% 33a 4 wT Fee az 8 Het, ‘from afar he 
said to Shirf Hrishn Chand’. 

(2) The Temporal ablative similarly denotes the time 
from which, as in the following :— 

faut Tea 8 Hea As Ta AT HA @ uray ey, ‘from that day they 
became celebrated as the Pool of Arishn and the Pool of Radh@; awe 
Dia watt B aat Wrat At, ‘this custom was coming on down from old 


time.’ 
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(3) The ablative is used after all adjectives, verbs and 
other words denoting separation. 

Tuus, after adjectives ;—ag €a 8 We FUT, ‘he became separated 
from me’; H@ 3a Al Va vA ¥ faa THar, ‘I made them free from all 
fear’. It is also used ufter a great variety of verbs, especially, tropi- 
cally, vervs of asking, refusing, forbidding, desiring, saving, ete., ete. 
Thus, qa waa Taal @ ar Wal, ‘go and inquire of your father’; 8a 
3 azat #@ Wat ata, ‘he desires from me his death’; aa a A aT 
Wa Al wa B faa Tad aarat, ‘for what did you save us from fire aud 
water?’. Similarly, the verbal noun @a, ‘prohibition’, may be fol- 
lowed by the ablative; thus, aT aaa aaigat wl eraraad Ha 8, ‘what 
prohibition to the great sages from worshipping Hari ?’. 

(4) The ablative is used to express the source, origin, or 
CUUse. 

Examples are:—€®-z & ATaa 3 HS aet @rm, ‘nothing comes from 
obeying Indra’; FA a ata warra, ‘greatly agitated with sorrow’; q 
Tae ara 8 Wat EAT wT, ‘for what sin didst thou become a serpent 7; 
aaa 8 cad ara wa, ‘hearing this much from Wand J?. Thus may 
be explained the ablative after verbs of /caring, where the ablative 
denotes that which is the cause of the fear; as, ¢.g., a MATHS B STAT %, 
‘I fear infamy’. 

(5) Hence, by a natural transition, the ablative comes to 
denote the means or instrument, as that from which action 
immediately proceeds; as, for example, 

qg erat @ favat strat, ‘do thou tear them to pieces with an ele- 
haut: QI Ti ae agt wre, ‘with (his) hoof he digs up the banks of 
the river’. To this head may be referred the ablative after verbs of ‘fill- 
ing’, as denoting that with which the action of filling is performed ; 
as, ¢.g., SUA TAHA WA B U2 ¥, ‘the lakes are filled with pure water’. 

(6) ILence, again, the ablative may denote the agent. 

a. Observe, however, that this construction is only found in con- 
nexion with neuter verbs or with the passive conjugation. Thus, 

ea 8 azl aam, /it., ‘it will not be made by me’, #e., ‘I cannot make 
it’; 34 ao aa Aas net BATA Bray, ‘their strength cannot be resisted 
by me’. 


*In Naipalf the abl. postposition le is also used for the H. H. ne of the . 


agcut, in the passive construction with the perfect tenses of transitive verbs. 


- se 
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(7) The ablative is used after all words denoting or im. 
plying comparison. 

a. Thus, it is used (a) after adjectives ; as, Ak 3 AST, ‘greater than 
T; 23 ua ara 3 ag Wa wat wat, ‘why was he not sonless rather 
than have such a son?’; aw waa utga a faa, ‘sho wont and met 
him first of all’: (6) after verbs; as, &T we 3 a TA, ‘no one may 
conquer me’; STaaear 2 aomt aT @re ura et awe, ‘there is no sin at 
all, greater than child-murder’: (c) after adverbs; as, 8 @ Wri, 
‘before this’; WX @ Arex, ‘outside of the house’. 

(8) The ablative may denote the price, as that by means 
of which a thing is obtained. 

Examples :—ay Tarn Gt VA eua 2 faat, ‘I got this book for one 
rupee’; &T Ma B anit fast ®, ‘does it ever sell for two duds ?’. 

(9) The ablative is very commonly used to denote the 
manner of an action. | 

Examples :—3ee azwat 2 ae wT, ‘sacrificing with the vedic for- 
mulas (read) backward’; wa Taw & Taare HF, ‘adorning (themselves) 
from head to foot’; 3a @ Wta wae B aE, ‘he said with great love’; 
This use of the ablative is especially common with such words as 
Wart, vita, cia, Tatu, eto ; as, ¥8 afa @, ‘in this way’; ve atta, ‘in 
that manner’, etc. Here also place such phrases as €8 aa 3 wat, ‘go 
by this road’. 

Rem. This modal ablative denotes the noun as &@ norm or standard from 
which the action may, in a manner, be regarded as proceeding. Compare the 
English idiom, ‘I made it from this rule’; and the Latin, nostro more, meo con- 
silio, ete. 

(10) The ablative is used after nouns expressing need or 
use. 

Examples :—ak Sata 3 ware 2, ‘I have need of medicine’; €4 
3 at ara, ‘what is the use of this ?’. 

(11) Finally, the ablative with @ is used to express a 
variety of relations expressed in English by the prepositions 
‘with’, ‘by’, or, more rarely, ‘in’, or ‘to’. 

Examples :—at 3 STH Hz, ‘fight with me’; Tarat SB Hete A HCAS, 
‘do not stir up discord with any one’; Tera 8 Tam & dena fara, ‘with 
whom Brahmd contracted an ar ae 3 Ae, ‘mouth to mouth’; 
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wa Few va 8 FQ, ‘seoing him in the disguise of Kriskn’; wa at RUT 
@, ‘by your honor’s kindness’. 

a. Seat, ‘to say’, is commonly followed by an ablative of the 
person addressed, instead of the dative or accusative with at, which 
is only exceptionally used ; as, Aw SY Wel, ‘tell me’; faa a ay, ‘whom 
shall I tell ?’. Other words and phrases of analogous meaning to 
ewat, are also followed by the ablative; as, WaratS an a we aaa 
feaxgt wt, ‘you made Jusodd this promise’. In one place in the Rdmd- 
yan, however, the object of #¥aT takes Ute (WITS); thus, aa THT 
ret ara uret, ‘then Raghubir said to the sage’. 

Rem. It has been denied that we can correctly say, in such cases as the 
above, that the noun is in the ablative; and, indeed, if we restrict the word 
‘ablative’ to its etymological sense, then the words mentioned under (10) are 
certainly not ablatives. But in no language is the usage of the word thus 
rigidly restricted. Prakrit and modern Hindi, especially, afford abundant 
examples of the usurpation by one case of the functions of another. It is 
quite possible, moreover, that ‘with’ may be the radical signification of se, 
from which all the modern usages of the word are to be derived. 


546. The ablative is used in poetry in the same manner as in 
prose. Two or three examples will suffice; thus, we we a v area 
w¥, ‘they began to dig the earth with their toe-nails’; a ga at get 
wera, ‘the stream of water which fell from their eyes’; arg Fat 
¥ zara, ‘by whose gracious compassion’; ara @ wiae wa Thu ar, 
‘Rdm is dearer than life to me’. 

547. Even in prose the ablative postposition is often omitted. This 
idiom, however, is by no means everywhere admissible, but occnrs 
chiefly with the ablative of manner or of cause, and. occasionally, with 
the ablative of pluce; as, ¥8 TWA, or FA WANT, ‘in this way’; Wa qwa 
a ¥, ‘all are well’; drat ett wire Taz ary, ‘the milk-maids gathered 
around him from all four sides’. 7 

a. But in poetry, as usual, the postposition is omitted much more 
freely; thus, ute Stare STE Bary, ‘she asked the people, for what was 
the joy’, etc., ete. 

548. As has been remarked (§145), the conjunctive participle am, 
is sometimes used, instead of ¥, as an ablative postposition, in the sense 
of ‘from’ only. Often, #<# can hardly be distinguished in meaning 
from @; ¢.9., aa @ Tea and ura HTH tea, both mean ‘free from sin’. 
But sometimes, when a distinction is intended, @ donotes the source, 
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and @<R, the means or instrument, as in the following: Twa @ @re 
Tara QR .... WA WTA WAT Ha Bre z, ‘from whom, and through 
whom, .... one’s fate, good or evil, comes’. 


The Genitive. 


549. The genitive in Hindi expresses a very great varie- 
ty of relations, which may be classified and illustrated as 
follows: 

(1) Possession ; as, That wT ATez, ‘the king’s palace’; Wi aa at 
aTat %. ‘I am the handmaid of Kans’; ag 3a At Gre &, ‘all these are 
my horses’. 

(2) Relationship ; as, Ax Tart, ‘my father’; wa at are, ‘their 
mothers’; @ HAT HA ® ATS, ‘these are the two nephews of Kans’. 

(3) Material; as, Kaa & Arex, ‘temples of gold’; wRlSa FH MNT 
wea, ‘four gates of crystal’; maatteat at we, ‘a swarm of bees’. 
Here also I would place the phrase faa at ta 81 me, Angl., ‘the day 
was turned into night’; and some reduplications with the genitive, 
as, 7a wT Fu, lit., ‘milk of milk’; t.e., pee milk. 

(4) Origin or source; as, wa wt gira, ‘the fragrance of in- 
cense’; WII ea HI Wee, ‘the noise of the breaking of the bow’; Wa 
& Rreara, ‘beggars by birth’. 

(5) Cause or reason; as, Ta At Stet wat. ‘weary and exhaust- 
ed because of the way’; Muat H AA Rt ase aa vet, ‘there is no- 
thing wrong in killing a deceiver’. 

(6) Place; as, wax at atfcat, ‘the women of Mathura’; @4 @a 
& tra, ‘kings of various countries’. 

(7) Age; as, Wa SAT Ba Als ml we, ‘when Ushd became seven 
years old’. In this case the genitive is used predicatively. 

(8) Quality or kind ; as, Waa WenTe at aia, ‘a countless variety 
of things’; @@ Wa at ara @, ‘itis a matter of great wonder 4 
waa wT ans, ‘a load of ten pansert (100 Ibs)’. 

a. Hlere may be noted the idiomatic use of the genitive of the 
infinitive or gerund, to denote a cerfauify, a8 determined by the will 
or nature of the agent. Thus, Waa wt aai, ‘I will not go’; Vat ara 
aet ata ant, ‘such a thing is not to be’. 

Rem. In this idiom, the genitive of the gerund is a predicative adjunct of 
the subject of the sentence, and is therefore inflected to agree with it in gen- 
der and number, as in the above examples. 
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(9) Use; as, era art ward, ‘provision for eating’; wa ar urat, 
‘drinking-water’; aw @y feat ara at wey, ‘this body is of no use’. 

(10) Subject of the action denoted by the word it qualifies. 

Examples :—aravgt & Ha R BATH, ‘the news of the flight of 
Béndsur’; Ta BR GA Bt Arca, ‘the reason of his going’. 
~ (11) The object of an action, direct or indirect. 

Examples :—# qeert wtra uz Tet, ‘I relied upon you’; ¥a wa Tear 
a arena, ‘we had very much anxiety about you’; At Waca 4 ae, 
‘do not rub abfan upon me’; 38 Hl Act Hees MM Ht Wa Rist AULA 
GM Mat, ‘his son began to perform a most difficult act of penance to 
Mahddev J?; Wa Ay HATA ST waa we wet, “Akrir, fixing his 
contemplation on the foet of the lord, said’; aqaraat at we aT 
minaarz ag’, ‘the house of Yadu have no right to the kingdom’; 
UHL Ht urd, ‘a sinner against God’. 

" Rem. The same word may be accompanied either by the subject- 
ive or objective genitive, or even by both, as in the following: 34 at 
aa aa qe A Ure, ‘they had no compassion upon me’. 

(12) Price; as, qe Ta WA aT Bet 4, ‘give me ten dnds worth 
of flour’; we faa at Bret ®@, ‘what is the value of this horse ?’. 

(18) Time ; as, wre Tea at ara ®, Jit, ‘it is a matter of eight 
days’, t.c., ‘eight days ago’; feat waa at ama ®@, ‘it is a matter of 
a certain time’; Ang/., ‘it once happened’. 

(14) The Partitive genitive is used when it is intended 
to denote anything as a whole of which a part is taken. 

Examples :— 9g at Wea, ‘the beginning of the creation’; wata at 
@ruré, ‘one fourth of the land’. 

a. Here may be classified many reduplicated forms denoting infen- 
sity or totality; as, a® Wa BI ae ®, ‘this is very truth’; we aw aist, 
‘very sweet’, /it., ‘sweet of sweet’; Bat at Bur, ‘the entire assembly’; 
aT a WE, ‘swarms upon swarms, /it., ‘swarms of swarms’. 

6. Observe, that when a generic term is accompanied by a noun 
denoting ‘measure’ or ‘quantity’, the partitive genitive is not employ- 
ed, but the generic term follows the other in apposition with it; as, 
@r ater aata, ‘two bighas of land’; ata 8 yu ,‘three sers of milk’; wR 
were Ural, ‘a cup of water’; at Are awe, ‘two suits of clothes’. 

(15) Many other sain uations of nouns with the genitive might 
be noted ; as, ¢.g., in oaths ; thus, aan et at waa, ‘by Gangd Jtl’: in 
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interjectional expressions; as, Wat ATS mt wa, ‘Victory to Mother 
Ganges !’: in phrases denoting the contents of any thing; as, Urat HT 
UE, ‘a jar of water’, etc., etc. But the above specifications comprise 
the most important idioms. 

(16) The genitive is used after a few adjectives; as, ana 
(rm), and aren or eram (47. ()), ‘worthy’, ‘fit’. 

Examples :—Taara & ana, ‘fit to teach’; art @ Ara ®, ‘it looks 
like rain’; waa @ ares, ‘fit to walk’; and, in the Rdmdyan, @ta 
wram, ‘able to break’. 

550. In various common phrases in which the noun limited by the 
genitive can be readily understood, it may be omitted. The inflec- 
tion of the genitive is determined by the noun which is to be under- 
stood. Thus, the genitive is regularly omitted after gam and ara; 
as, 83 a Aat a wat, ‘he did not hear me’, /it., ‘my’, (sc. ava, ‘word)’; Wa 
Au aat wel aaa Bt, ‘why do you not regard my word?” (sc. qe). 

551. It is important to observe that & is idiomatically used in 
many expressions denoting possession, where we might expect Tt or 
ait; as, Ht area a ge, ‘I had no sister’; At wa WA WaT, ‘one son was 
born to me’; 2 & at Wa ®, ‘a pony, also, has a soul’, 

a. The practical rule for the use of this idiom would seem to be 
this; whenever, in English idiom, possession must be expressed by a 
verb, as, ¢.g., ‘to have’, the Hindi genitive in @ must be used, what- 
ever may be the gender of the following noun. But when, in Eng- 
lish, the possessive case must be employed, then Hindi idiom demands 
the genitive with af, &, or mt, according to §140. Thus, ‘it is my son’ 
must be rendered in Hindi, @t wa @; but, ‘I have a son’, At 9 ®. 
So also, ® Ma ®, is ‘a pony has a soul’; but, wT Sta &, would 
mean, ‘it is the soul of a pony’. Thus, in the Rdmdyan, ara wR Yau 
aE Az, ‘Lord, I have one great doubt’. 


Rem. It has been common to postulate some such word as pds or yahdg, 
after this ke; but native grammarians deny that there is any ellipsis. More- 
over it may be noted that in Marwarf, which inflects the genitive postposi- 
tion, ro or ko, to rd and kd, (obl. masc.) and rf and kf (fem.), re or ke is also 
used as a third inflection before both masc. and fem. nouns, when possession 
is denoted. I would suggest, therefore, that this ke of possession probably 
only chances to be identical in form with the obl. masc. inflection, ke; and, in 
faot, has arisen from another modification of the Sanskrit participle krita. 
The matter, however, needs further investigation. 
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952. The genitive postposition is very often omitted, even in prose, 
when the governing noun immediately follows. The two nouns then 
become, in fact, a Genitively Dependent Compound. (§480,(5).) In 
conversation, however, the omission is much less common. 

a. Peculiar is the omission of the postposition in the following 
phrase : St Ae ata wa Urea, ‘he shall obtain the wealth his lips shall 
ask’, dit., ‘the mouth’s asked wealth’. 

b. In phrases expressing a date, the genitive postpositions are 
always omitted ; as, wat weral, ‘on the 5¢h of the light fortnight 
of Jeth’. The order is regularly the reverse of the English. 

553. The genitive postpositions, at, fl, Ht, Mt, etc., as used in 
poetry, are subject to the same rules as in prose. Thus, aa ¥ al 2a 
Aural, ‘of the very gods, Mfurdri is the God’; guia mat wat am, (they) 
abandoned the worship of the ruler of the gods’; at# Sm aH @ne @, 
‘assuming the weight of the three worlds’; aw maa aat wa we, ‘I 
salute the lotus feet of all’; facet @ta Ta waved &, ‘the sins and 
sorrows of the night of existence vanish’; 4 Wa RAT WTA are Fi 
@itee, ‘nor has (he) to this day done harm to any one’. 

a. In the following sentence from the Ramdyan (Ay. £.) we have 
a Marwari possessive genitive in ?; Taut aga wa att, ‘the face of 
Sitd withered’. 

The Locative Case. 


554. The postpositions commonly assigned to the loca- 
tive case, are (1) &, (2) uz, (3) am, aaa, an, at, etc. As they 
differ radically in their meaning, we treat them separately. 

555. (1) The locative with # denotes, primarily, exist- 
ence in a place. 

Examples:—3a @ wa A an Fem, ‘he became incarnate in Braj’; 
@g Yat H, ‘in this world’. 

a. After a verb of motion, 4 must be rendered by ‘into’, 
or ‘to’. 

Examples :—a@ 3art # ma, ‘he went into the assembly’; UTeAATUT 
a Tag Ty H arat, ‘come to Hastindpur to the royal sacrifice’. 

b. The locative may often be rendered by ‘among’. 

Examples :—fewat & et 2H Het wea, ‘among women where could 
one find so much beauty ?’; gat # ara @, ‘who is there among us 2’, 
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ec. The locative with # is used idiomatically after all 
verbs of ‘tying’, ‘fastening’, ‘wearing’, etc. 

Examples :—¥a & nis ain, ‘tie a knot in this’; #@ wea Ta a 
sta Aaa @, ‘with dirty wooden trinkets hung about the neck, they 
were playing’. 

d. It is also used after verbs of filling. 

Thus, €8 3az @ fae ot are eat we aa @, ‘this ocean is filled with 
the water of anxiety and vain affection’. 

(2) The locative with 4 naturally also expresses the time 
within which any thing happens. 

Examples :—va Taai H, ‘in those days’; Taaa wa feat a uve, in 
several days they arrived’. 

(3) And it also expresses tropically various other rela- 
tions, as follows : 

a. Diff CTence ; 28, SA Aa a ae z vel, ‘there is no difference 
between me and you’. It may thus follow verbs of fighting; as, 3a 
arat 2 ug <et, ‘a battle was waged between them’; or words express- 
ing union or reconciliation ; as, TA a aa gut, ‘harmony was made be- 
tween them’. 

b. Sphere of action; as, ¥a @ Hu He wa aal, ‘I have not any 
power in this (matter)’. 

c. Subject of discourse; 28, Taw eata BH an He. ‘what shall 
I say in his praise ?’; and also, occupation; as, @€ Waal Ula Ht Sar a 
zet, ‘she continued in the service of her husband’. 

d. Condition; as, ata & wart B St WE, ‘she went to sleep, think- 
ing of her husband’, /’¢., ‘in thought of her husband’. 

é. Cause ; as, Wed et Way a PAT Ax, ‘becoming angry for a 
very small offence’. 

SJ. Instrument ; as, 33 awa gia & «a want a ara aara 
Tat, ‘he finished this serpent’s work with a single arrow’. 

g. It is often used in comparison, instead of the ablative; 
as, €a atal @acrat a why AtzTaT Hla ®@, ‘of these thiree gods who 


gq? 


(most) quickly grants a blessing °’. 
h. It is used after certain verbs to denote the price. 
Examples :—ert ara & feat ure Taam, ‘how much grass will 

one get for four dids ?'; WE Me AA Ate Vue A ara SM, ‘I bought this 

cow for thirty rupees’. 
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Rem. The distinction between the genitive, accusative, and locative of price, 
seems to be as follows. The genitive denotes value absolutely, as an attribute 
of the subject; as, yah kitne kd hird, ‘what is the value of this diamond P’; the 
accusative denotes the price definitely, as that for which a thing is obtained ; as, 
yah tum ne kitne ko liyd, ‘for how much did you get this?’; the locative de- 
notes the price under a slightly different aspect. as a sum within which a thing 
is bought; as, yah mujhe ek rupaye men mild, ‘I got this for (lit., within) one 
rupee’. 

i. The locative with @ is sometimes used partitively ; 
as, TA Al WA TAPE FR VTS, ‘he who has even one of the nine’. 

556. The locative with uz, ‘on’, denotes, (1), external 
contact. Thus it expresses, 

a. Position on or upon anything; as, ay @rét wt Bat ger 
at, ‘he was seated on the house’. Thus it regularly follows certain 
verbs ; a8, TS UX HST, ‘mount the horse’. After verbs it is often to 
be rendered by ‘at’, or ‘to’; as, @& AX UL BET B, ‘he is standing at 
the door’; sat wa He UL WY, ‘they went to that same blind well’. 

b. Distance; as, att o He Ft UT, ‘at some distance from 
Kishi’; ta &Ta ux, ‘at (the distance of) one kos’. 

c. Addition; as, ava Ut aren @, ‘putting lock upon lock’. 

(2) It is used to denote the time at which; as, ae Sia Baa 
ur Wat, ‘he came at the exact time’; utaa Ta uz, ‘on the fifth day’. 

(3) The locative with 4 also denotes a variety of tropi- 
cal relations, as follows: 


a. The object toward which an action or feeling is directed. 

Examples :—ea ut gat mtd, ‘be pleased to have mercy upon me’; 
"g Gla UL Aa ANTM, ‘apply your mind to this’. 

b. Hence it denotes the subject of discourse, as the object 
to which discussion is directed. 

Examples :—agavat @ wa ut ueal yeaa Ez %, ‘there have 
been thousands of commentators on the doctrines of the six systems’; 
"Eg Ul Ug Fa MT, ‘as to this, if you say’. 

c. It may express conformity to a rule or custom ; 
as, FA Waa WAT UT Tea, ‘we will abide by our own religion’. 

d. Also, superiority ; 
as, GF Bl As GA UA ag Way, ‘no power of Indra prevails over you’. 
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e. The reason of any action, as tropically its foundation ; 
as, Ait "8 Ala UL AE WA WaT, ‘at this word of mine he fell into a 
passion’. 

J. Very rarely the locative is used for the ablative with a verb in 
the passive conjugation. Thus, in the Rajniti, Ara aeut wet ara, ‘I 
am not able to walk’. 


557. The locative forms with am, asa, an, or at, all de- 
note, literally or tropically, the limié to which an action 
extends or a statement is made. There is no difference at 
all in the meaning of these postpositions. 

Examples are ;—@T& AR urat wat, ‘the water came up to (his) 
nose’; APR F A ae AM, ‘from the child tv the old man’. 

a. Peculiar is the following phrase (poet.): €A at gy faa Toate Seer, 
‘thou mentionest thy own beloved even to us’. 

558. The locative postpositions, ® and ux, are often omitted in 
prose and in the colloquial. This omission occurs chiefly in certain 
adverbial phrases of time and place. Thus we have, 3a @aa, for 3a 
gaa & (or at), ‘in’ or ‘at’ ‘that time’; utat ute, ‘falling at (his) feet’; 
ut izat aga yar, ‘the days being fulfilled, a boy was (born)’; aw az 
qart, ‘he went to the house’. 

a. ®is almost invariably omitted in certain verbal combinations, 
commonly called ‘Nominal’ verbs; as, aTA Wat, (for ara a WTAyT. ) 
‘to be of use’, /i¢., ‘to come in work’; sare MAT, ‘to marry’; @ITe aq, 
‘to give in marriage’; Zig We, ‘to appear’, Ang/., ‘to come in sight’. 
@@m and its equivalents are never omitted in prose. 

559. When the above locative postpositions are employed in poet- 
ry, their usage corresponds to that already noted. A few examples 
will suffice. 

(1) saare wa on wa atel, ‘they are produced in the water toge- 
ther’; & vat ate wre ay, ‘they remained safe in that time’; ant qa 
aia 2a AE BS, ‘are you one of the Tiree gods ?’; TA WAT De ete 
aay, ‘in this the glory of Rdm is manifest’; @TaT Wx a BTA A ET a, 
‘the rosary in the hand, the thoughts not on Hari’, (2) wf@ Tt Uz, 
‘the monkeys on the branches’; Wa were @ aEre, ‘the good lay hold 
of goodness’; @T Gare gat ut ag, ‘if you have affection for (your) 
daughter’. (3) awd aret ata ava aes, ‘wherounto shall I declare the 


greatness of the Name ?’. a 
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a. In poetry, however, these postpositions are more frequently 
omitted; but any attributive of the noun in the locative. if capable of 
inflection, must be inflected. Thus, in the following, ate (H) is omit- 
ted: WI Ht ATA qrare wart, ‘remembering the name of this One in the 
world’; @ qret Yat a te, ‘the king is subject to your service’. And 
in the following, 4 would have been used in prose : wag Biraraas 
Tea tra, ‘cold night was on the lotus-bed’; Wea Ala Hrs, ‘send me, 
O lord, upon your service’. And in the following examples, prose 
usage would have demanded @& (or AAR, etc.): atta BEG Baa Ae mare, 
‘these she ate for three thousand years’; mat @@ Te, ‘the pollen as- 
cends to the sky’. 


560. A noun in the locative, whether in poetry, prose, or 
the colloquial, in addition to its own proper postposition, 
may take that of the ablative, or, less frequently, the reni- 


tive. Each postposition retains in full its special meaning. 

Examples are ;— a @ 2 ara ®, ‘who of us is there?’, /it., ‘from 
among us’; at FT UH AAT, ‘aman belonging to the town’; ae 
qreenit & & faweut, ‘some one went out from the court’; Teqt at 
mgt wa WAT Nie ar gatat, ‘he removed Ahmad Shah from the 
throne of Delhi’, Zit., ‘ffom on the throne’. -Two postpositions are 
commonly used after verbs of fa/ling, with the noun denoting that 
from which one falls; as, 3 Stet wt a fat, ‘he fell off that branch’. 

a. In Marwari, the accusative postposition, @ (=H. H. &1,) is also 
sometimes added to are, (=H. H. #,) when it becomes, literally, ‘in- 
to’. Thus, in ‘DingarSingh’, && UST THara Arete, ‘jump into the fort’. 

561. Before leaving the cases which are formed with postpositions, 
it is to be noted with regard to them all, that, inasmuch as the post- 
positions still partake more of the nature of prepositions than of 
true case-endings, when several nouns follow one another in the 
game case and construction, the postposition proper to them all is 
used only after the last. Thus, trent Wada At Heat TATA wT <7, 
‘the beauty of Damayanti, the daughter of Bhim Sen’; Ga Wt RE 
Wet 3 WATT ata aa, ‘he began to live on fruits, flowers, bulbs and 
roots’. But, much more rarely, the postposition may be repeated with 
both nouns or pronouns; thus, 4 Weal @ wa A Ga a UE aaa Raut 
at, ‘you and I made this promise to Nand and Jasoda’. 
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Of the Vocative. 


562. The vocative is used in calling or address, either 
with or without an interjection. 

Examples :—®@ a@, ‘O son!’; areat watt, ‘companions! hear’; wat 
Vat Tana Aa Br, ‘daughter! be not so distressed’. 

a. Certain words in W1®. often make the vocative in "at; as, ¢.9., 
from arg, ‘brother’, at®, ‘mother’, vocative singular, ATEaqT, aa. In 
Garhwal, @ is often similarly added to proper names; as, @ Weaat, 
*Pancham’, ete. 

6. In poetry, the writer often addresses himself by name in the 
vocative. Thus, areata Hemeewt Feat arat Tera wt, lit, ‘joy- 
inspiring. Aali-yug-impurity-removing, O 7uési, is the story of Raghu- 
ndth; Qearat VB ates Wt are are Rawany, ‘Tulsi! to such a sinner, 
again and again a curse !’. 


ANJECTIVES. 


563. Little needs to be said here as to the construction of 
adjectives in the sentence. They may define a noun either 
(1) attributirely, or (2) predicatively. 

Examples are, of (1);—@et @are. ‘a large town’; atst arat, ‘a sweet 
voice’: ae ara. ‘large horses’; and of (2); @w wa Gratz wt, ‘she was 
very beautiful’; ay Wea Set 2, ‘this water is cold’; HRwvse SATS 
Ze, ‘I saw that he was distressed’; wy arTet rat at ®, ‘this staff is 
made straight’. | 

a, The rules which govern the agreement of the attributive or 
predicative adjective with the noun qualified, will be found further 
on, in the section on ‘Agreement’. 


564. Adjectives are often used as nouns, in which case 
they are inflected like nouns of the same terminations. 

Thus, wet & waa a, ‘from the time of the ancients (/it., of the 
great’); Raat at @ wet B, ‘some wise (man) has said’; gacw ae ave 
aTa Tare, ‘there is no blame to the powerful, Gusdin !’. 

a. When two adjectives used as plural nouns, and connected by a 
copulative conjunction, follow one another in the same case, the first 
may take the singular, and the second only, the plural form; as in 
the phraso, 12 at wet A wet, ‘small and great said’. 
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565. Comparison has been explained and illustrated, 
§§169, 170. It may be noted in addition, that a very 
high degree of any quality may be expressed by repeating 
the adjective; as, erat are, ‘very black’, até até wa, ‘very 
sweet fruits’. 

a. Or, for greater emphasis, the first adjective may be taken as a 
noun in the ablative; as, art 3 wre ara, ‘the very greatest sins’; #.e., 
‘heavier than the heavy’; 3wa 3 3wa aah. ‘the very best thing’. 


566. Agreeably to § 545 (7), all adjectives used compar- 
atively, require the noun with which the comparison is 
made, to be in the ablative. 

Thus, wear @ wa, ‘heavier than stone’; tar @ wat, ‘richer than a 
king’; ga wat @ wpe, ‘the noblest of living creatures’; we va 2 BAA 
@, ‘this is superior to that’. 


567. Certain adjectives are followed by a noun in an 
oblique case. Thus, especially. 

(1) Adjectives denoting advantage or fitness, or their 
contraries, govern a noun in the dative. 

Thus, cat & area ®, ‘it is proper for a woman’; wa @t ara @, ‘it 
is right for us’. ( Vid. § 541, 0.) 

(2) Adjectives denoting likeness, conformity, worthiness, 
or the contrary, commonly take a noun in the inflected 
genitive. | 

Thus, @@a & WHA ® Bara, ‘like the thunder from the cloud’; eg 
& AeA, ‘equal to this’. So also, ara, (Urdu 5:3, often written Mam.) 
in the sense of ‘worthy’, takes the genitive; as, ay Utea @ ana @, 
‘this is worthy of a wise man’. 

a. When such adjectives are preceded by any infinitive or gerund, 
the postposition, especially in poetry, is often omitted, and the gerund 
put in the oblique singular. Thus, qa &@ wala at urea axa Sr BH, 
‘you are competent to make my sons wise men’; a wa eaaq aT 
aram, ‘I am able to break your teeth’. 

(3) A few verbal adjectives expressing desire or affection, take an 
objective genitive (§ 549,(11)); as, =aat ar @rait, ‘covetous of money’; 
ag wa wt areet &, ‘he is covetous of wealth’, 
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568. The adjective wz, ‘full’, is never used by itself; but 
partakes rather of the character of an affix, like the English 
‘full’, in such phrases as a ‘spoon-full’, a ‘house-full’, etc. 
But az is used much more extensively than the correspond- 
ing English ‘full’. Any noun taking this affix is regular- 
ly inflected before it, as before the postpositions, whenever 
inflection is possible. 

Examples :—Taara wz, ‘a cup-full’; etet az, ‘a jar-full’. wz is used 
also with nouns of distance, as, Ta At, ‘as much as a kos’; and with 
expressions denoting time, as, fea we, ‘the whole day’; At waa uz, 
‘all my life long’; and with the pronominal adjectives, Waal, Saat, 
eto., when it has an intensive force ; as, Taaat FB A We Tear, SAAT AT 
W 38 Taz Fam, ‘I will give him back just as much as he gave me’. 

Rem. In examples like the last, where the noun or adjective with bhar is 
not inflected, bhar may be more correctly regarded as the conjunctive partici- 
ple of bharnd, ‘to fill’. 

569. Adjective formations with the affix et have been 
already explained and illustrated, §§ 165, 166. 


NUMERALS. 


570. wm, ‘one’, may be used for the English indefinite 
article (§ 148), in cases where that article is equivalent to 
the phrase, ‘a certain’. | 

Examples :—ee Gea 4 MK B wer, ‘a (certain) man said to me’; TH 
Tza al ara ®, ‘a certain day it happened’, J/it., ‘it is the thing of a 
(certain) day’. 

Rem. It should be observed, that most Europeans use eck for the indefinite 


article much too freely. In the majority of cases, it should not be translated 
into Hindi. 


571. wa, when repeated in the same clause and construc- 
tion, is equivalent to ‘each’, or ‘each one’. But when the 
first we is in the subjective construction, and the other in 
the objective, the first must then be rendered ‘one’, and 
the second, ‘another’. 

Examples of both cases are as follows: wa WR Wet War, ‘each one 
went away’; 33% TH UH A aut agen feat, ‘he conveyed each one 
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there’; wR WH @ MET, ‘one fought with another’; TR eH a We wet, 
‘each one was joined to another’. So also when repeated in succes- 
sive clauses, the first Wamay be translated ‘one’, the eecond, ‘an- 
other’; as, Va WAT, Va ATA UT. ‘one was coming, another going’. 

572. Wa is often used elliptically in the beginning of a sentence ; 
as, Wh WETS st 7a 8 wa zat %, ‘one (thing is), I am troubled be- 
cause of your trouble’. Ifthe enumeration is continued, the ordinal 
wa, may follow in the next sentence ; but even more frequently Tax 
or ura, ‘again’, introduces the second particular in the enumeration ; 
as, WH HWA... ua ma Arte Taartsy, ‘one (thing is), I am of a 
dull mind ; again, the lord forgot me’. 

573. WR BN or FH BTW is rendered ‘together’. Thus, QWaa TR Bat 
Bq ure, ‘all the brothers were born together’; Tag wa wR BTA tea, 
‘the lion and cow would dwell together’. In this idiom, Sa or Bra 
is to be regarded as a noun in the locative, with the postposition 
omitted. 


574. For the use of the singular and plural form of nouns with 
numerals, see § 328 (1) a, Ltem. 


575. The Aggregative form of the numerals in #t (§176), 
is used when it is designed to indicate the noun as a col- 
lective whole. 

Examples occur in the common phrases, Wrat wet. ‘the eight 
watches’; @¥ Tz@, ‘the four quarters (of the heavens)’; atat @ra, ‘the 
three worlds’. Similarly, @1 gat ag@a at sure a7, ‘he gave those six 
in marriage to Basudev’. 

576. Colloquially, a numeral with the postposition @@# is used as 
equivalent to the English, ‘as much as’, ‘as many as’. This phrase 
may be construed as a nominative; a8, 8 A We, ‘as many as ten 
came’; H@ Git ata AH FAT, ‘I saw as many as four elephants’. 


PRONOUNS. 


577. A Personal pronoun, when the subject of a verb, is 
very commonly omitted. 

a. This omission is generally allowable when no emphasis is in- 
tended, and when it can occasion no ambiguity ; as, e.g., in direct 


address ; as, STH, ‘go’; sc. FA; Bet, ‘may (I) speak ?’, 
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578. Pronouns are to be regarded as of tne same gender 
and number with the nouns to which they refer. 

Thus, Trerenear St ATATT @ at tat wi, ‘princesses whom Bhaumd- 
sur had kept captive’. : 

a. But when it is intended to show respect, the pronoun 
is put in the plural, even when referring to a singular noun. 

Thus, aet @ WM. ... He a aa @, ‘the kings of that place would 
convey him along’, where €-@ refers to Bulrdm. And in the follow- 
ing, set refers to Krishn; FA aver an wara faa tea ¥, ‘wo remain in 
meditation upon him alone’. 

b. The use of the plural for the singular of the 2nd personal pro- 
nouns, has already been explained (§ 194). 


c. The use of the plural ham, for the singular main, ‘I’, is characteristic 
rather of eastern Hindi. The usage, however, is not regarded by the best 
authorities as in good taste, and it is doubtless better for the speaker to use 
the singular. Still we often find examples in literature of the use of ham for 
the singular; nor is it easy to trace any principle which guides the choice. 


579. The use of the Honorific pronoun ara, for the 2nd 
personal pronoun, has been explained in § 211. 

580. The usage of the various pronouns referred to in the above 
paragraphs cannot, in the nature of the case, be adequately illustrated 
by individual phrases separated from their context. But we may 
note such passages as the following. The demon Bandsur angrily 
calls to Aniruddh, Bt 22 q Te AaAz, ‘who art thou, thou within the 
house?’. (P. 8. Adhy. LXII). So Krishn says with anger and con- 
tempt, a 4 ag a faa, ‘what is this (that) thou hast done?’. But 
again, when in the Prem Sdgar one girl says to another, gat T He 
Tae aa we, ‘friend, do not thou be anxious’, in this instance g indi- 
cates alfectionate familiarity. So the great sage Vishvamitra, with 
no intention of contempt, addresses in the singular the king Haris- 
chandra, a8 one ranking far beneath him ; wa 8 whan Waara Bt att 
are wel sig wat @, ‘no one appears more wealthy and liberal than 
thee’. A man says to his brother, in the 2nd person plural, qvert 
Bla Ura Ba, ‘let me play dice with you’; but a son to his father, 
WG Raat Aaa Ath, ‘please inform me so much as this’; and Balrdm 


and others to Krishn; Wa at wrqt @, ‘obtaining your honor’s per- 
mission’. 
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N. B. Observe, that wra, as the subject of a verb, always requires 
the verb to be in the 3rd plural; and if the imperative be used, the 
respectful form in ¥@ is invariably required. Occasional exceptions 
are irregular and not to be imitated. The following examples may 
be noted : "Ta Het Bla ¥, ‘where is your honor going?’; werra Fa 
ara @ am fare 2, ‘Great king! what such signs has your excellency 
seen ?’; wa Tautte, ‘be pleased to depart’. Similarly, all other pre- 
dicates of WTq must be in the plural; as, ara €a &H Taal VB Hera &, 
‘Kanva is in this way called the father of this (maiden)’. 

Rem. In the opinion of the Hindoos, the distinctions which are made in the 
use of the pronouns, are of great importance; and the foreigner cannot be too 
careful to observe them in conversation with the people. Indeed, a failure 
to discriminate in the use of these different pronominal forms, is often the 
occasion of much unnecessary dislike and ill feeling on the part of natives of 
India toward foreign residents of the country. 


581. The choice between the two forms of the dative and accusa- 
tive which occur in the singular and plural of the pronouns (§ 206), is 
regulated to a great extent by euphonic considerations. But in 
accordance with the principles indicated in § 532 (1), the forms with 
eat are preferred for personal objects. 

a. But if a dative and accusative both occur in the same simple 
sentence, the form with &f is apparently preferred for the acousative, 
and that in @ (plur. ¥), for the dative. 

582. The ablative singular of the proximate demonstrative, We, is 
often idiomatically used to introduce a clause expressing a conse- 
quence or conclusion ; as, ¥8 3 Wa qa acy zeta wrat, ‘do you there- 
fore go and bathe at a sacred place’. 

583. When ag and @® occur in contrasted clauses, we may often 
be rendered ‘the one’, and @@, ‘the other’. Thus, (P. S. Adhy. 
LXXXVII), 2 wut aaa @ Aeare, ‘the one wears a necklace of 
flowers, the other, a necklace of skulls’; and so repeatedly in the 
context. 


584. The demonstrative, relative, and interrogative may 
be used adjectively before not only single nouns, but also 
entire phrases. 

Thus, 7y Wa @ET ara WIN Tet, ‘this expiating of a great sin has 
fallen to us’; @ & aw aa Tat Mt Sat ArH Ara ara Wraat, ‘what is this 
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that you have done, to abandon your family, and shame, and mod- 
esty ?; @ Bay A oT wat ate sar 2 St aa a fHat a faa ®, ‘O 
ocean ! art thou parted from some (loved) one, that thou heavest the 
long-drawn sigh ?’. 

a, Hence &f is used to introduce the protasis of causal and condi- 
tional clauses; and @t, less frequently, the apodosis. So also, the 
relative 1, especially in the locative, faa @, and ablative, Tara @ or 
TH B, is used to introduce final clauses denoting the object or pur- 
pose of an action. Illustrations of the above will be found further 
on, in the sections on adjective and causal adverbial clauses. 


585. The relative and interrogative pronouns are often 
used, by attraction, for the indefinite pronoun, . 

Thus, & @ré ea 3 wat At Aten ®. ‘whatever any one goes and 
asks of him, that he obtains’; aat ata TH THe Baa aat we, ‘who 
knows what he may do at some time ?’. 

a. In poetry this attraction is often extended to a great length, as 
in the following : ATa alta WA via ware Wa Ae Ada wet Iie are, 
‘whoever, at any time, by any effort, in any place, has obtained intel- 
ligence, renown, felicity, wealth, prosperity’. 

586. 81 is often used, especially in the colloquial, pleonastically 
with @, ‘is’; thus, Uaax St 2 Bt eeauienara B, where in English 
idiom we would simply say, ‘God is almighty’. 

587. The distinction between the two interrogatives, ara 
and aar, and that between the two indefinite pronouns, @rée- 
and %&, has been already explained ($§ 208, 209). 

a. The following idiom with at may be noted; wa geTtara ara 
¥, ‘who am I, that I should deliver (you) ?’. 

588. The usage of &ra in the plural varies. The Urdd oblique 
plural form, Tama, is used; as, THA Atat aT, ‘of what people’. But 
the common peuple often use the uninflected singular in the oblique 
plural; as, Ala ara @, ‘from what people ?’. 

5S9. aa is used as both nominative and accusative; the 
oblique form in @ is appropriated to the dative. 

Thus, qa at area @t, ‘what are you saying ?’; but, Ga aT Fy 
grad &t, ‘why (for what) are you epeaking de 
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a. @at is used idiomatically in expressions denoting sur- 
prise. 

Examples :—@art amt @ far ver Wee GHA WT VET FUT, ‘what does 
she see (but) that a man has come and stands before her’; WT@ Te 
SI ¥ SE Wie ¥, ‘the horses have run—(why,) they have come flying’. 

6. aa is sometimes used absolutely in the accusative, as 
in the following: 

eg F aa J ararH aM fanem, ‘in what respect will (my) future 
life be harmed ?’. Hence it is often used merely as the sign of a 
question ; as, GT ga Wa aH wey wat, ‘hast thou not yet heard ?’. The 
dialectic R& is also similarly employed (§ 228). 

c. For the use of @@ as a conjunction, see § 516, c. 

d. The postposition is sometimes omitted after @T¥; thus, Wy are 
trata @, ‘why art thou crying ?’. 

590. In further illustration of the distinction between 
the two indefinite pronouns, @r& and @ (§209), the follow- 
ing points may be noted : 

a. ae is often practically used as a plural for &ré. 

Thus, ‘some book has fallen’, is @T® AES Taat @; but, ‘some books 
have fallen’, is me TeTh Tarat &. 

6. When &r@ is used substantively, the inflected form, Tarat &1, is 
commonly preferred for the accusative ; but when it is used adjective- 
ly, if the accompanying noun be in the nominative form of the acou- 
sative, &T€ also retains the nominative form, as in the following: 
Waa Tea Hl ARTS ST TENA, ‘will you keep any place for your resi- 
dence ?’. 

c. @7@ is used with numerals to denote a number approximately, 
like ‘some’ in English; as, @T@ 7a WieaAt We, ‘some ten men came’. 

ad. With proper names, aT@ must be translated ‘a certain’; as, SATe 
BAT Wray, ‘a certain Uuho (has) come’. 

€é. &@ is used adjectively before substantives in any case singular 
or plural; as, He qt UT, ‘at some distance’; ae athat H, ‘in some vil- 
lages’, eto. 

J. &Te and @@ in successive clauses must be translated ‘one’.... 
‘another’; thus, &T@ He REA UT Ares ae, ‘one was saying one thing, 
(and) another, another’; farat &t Ural acera wera Tat GT WNT Acara 
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waa, ‘raining water, one he washed away ; raining fire, another he 
burned (to death)’. 

g. %@ is added to the relative pronominal, @at, ‘as (what-like)’, to 
impart indefiniteness ; as, Hat Be V1, ‘of whatsoever sort it may be’. 


591. The Reflexive pronoun, ara, may be used with both 
nouns and pronouns, when it is equivalent to the English 
‘self’, ‘myself’, ‘yourself’, ‘himself’, etc., according to the 
context. 

Thus, & waa & Teen gaat %, ‘I am able to feed myself’; aw ww 
mvar &, ‘he himself says’. The ablative, ra @, is often to be trans- 
lated ‘of one’s own accord’; @et Wa 3 wet war, ‘the dog went away 
of his own accord’, or ‘of himself’. 

a. In the following, the plural wa @, refers to the persons men- 
tioned in the context; wag @ qa at azar wat, in English idiom, 
‘they talked with each other of the sorrow’. 

b. In the following, Wu is accusative singular; #q wan aia ota, 
‘regarding himself, again, as the cause (of Rdm’s exile)’. Ram. A. 

c. The reflexive is repeated in the idiomatic phrase, Waa wra, ‘of 
myself, himself, itself’, eto. (sc. 3); as, SIT Te Wua Wa WaT @, ‘has 
this bent of itself ?’. 

d. ‘ra et WIG, is used in the drama, for the English ‘aside’. It is 
evidently an abbreviation for Wa ¥t Wag Rear &. 

592. The reflexive genitive, waar, must always be substi- 
tuted in standard Hindi for the genitive, singular or plural, 
of all pronouns, when the genitive in question refers to the 
grammatical subject of the sentence, or to the agent in the 


passive construction (§332). 

Examples :—@a WU AVTe Mea BT, ‘you desire your own greatness’; 
Treat Wud SH Bi Wa, ‘the king went to his own country’; va @ wut 
Gta at, ‘he gave his life’. 

a. Waat may also be used when the reference is not to the gram- 
matical subject, but to the suyect of discourse. Thus, in the Prem Sd- 
gar, TET HS aa vel 2 aa Het Hr aa ®, ‘it is no fault of yours, it 
is the fault of your fate’; Tas & wut RTA VT IT ata, ‘be pleased to 
do that wherein your safety lies’. 

6. waar is also sometimes employed, when the referenee is to the 
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speaker; a8, WRU Waat @y 8, “Avadh is my country’. So also when 
another is associated with the speaker ; as, UW 3@ Wua teat a Bx 2, 
‘all this is the change of our times’. 

c. But in the examples under a and 4, the genitive of the personal 
pronouns might also have been used; and must, in general, be used 
in such cases, where the use of the reflexive would occasion ambi- 
guity. 

d. WaAt, as well as the other pronominal genitives, is idiomatically 
omitted when the reference is obvious; as, especially, before nouns 
expressing relationship. Thus, ag eat Ula & Trae aa Great, ‘that 
woman, approaching (her) husband, said’; 4 Wx @Tat %, ‘Tam going 
to (my) house’. 

é. WaT is used substantively in the plural, to denote one’s own 
kindred or connexions; as, ST aa wut at @l ara, ‘if you will kill 
even your own (friends)’. 

593. The pronominal "ear, is idiomatically used in the locative 
case with @, as an adverb of time : as, Wat a wT wat, ‘in the mean 
while what happened ?’. Also observe the use of "aa in the follow- 
ing: waa gm aaa, ‘I will come at this same hour’. 

594. The oblique singular pronominals, @@ and @@, are colloqui- 
ally used in the manner of prepositions governing the genitive, in 
the sense of ‘like’; thus, aa Taret & Ta Tzare @at @, ‘something like 
a fort appears’; ae aT A A TE Bars Fat 2, ‘what is that which 
sounds like a cannon ?’. 


SynTaX OF THE VERB. 


The Infinitive. 


595. The uses of the Infinitive may be classified under 
three heads. | 

(1) It is most commonly used as a gerund or verbal noun. 
Under this head we may note the following particulars. 

a. As a nominative it often stands as the subject of a verb; as, ¢.g., 
<a uel Tear Hat Az, ‘it is not well for us to remain here’; Jit., ‘for us, 


to remain here is not well’; H @ WT HREM Ara raat at, ‘I (on the 
former occasion) believed your word’. 


6. In accordance with the original use of the Sanskrit future pas- 
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sive participle, whence the Hindi infinitive is probably derived, it is 
often used as a subject with the copula, to express necessity or obliga- 
tion; as, Aa I arate, ‘man must die’; aa al @Et Brat &, ‘you 
must go there’. 

c. As an accusative, the infinitive is commonly used in the nomina- 
tive form; as, QA WA ATA HEAT STS At, ‘cease to speak the name of 
Ram, 

Rem. But in Permissive, Acquisitive, and sometimes in Desidcrative Com- 
pound verbs, the infinitive in its inflected form, without the postposition, is 
practically used as an accusative. Kxamples will be found in §§ Jol, 356, and, 


further on, in the Section on the Syntax of Compound Verbs. 

d. The postposition at, of the dative of the final cause (§ 540, (5)), 
is very commonly omitted; as, ga WT a Ae ATA AV %, ‘I have 
come to ask something from you’; Teaui eta arg, ‘the women came 
to bathe’. So also the genitive postposition is often omitted from 
the infinitive before certain adjectives, as, @T#m, UTI, etc., especially 
in dialectic Hindi ; as, e.g., Ta Teva A 14 ita aHita Stat ¥, ‘the 
virtues of the Raja Wiranyagarbha are worthy of being esteemed’; & 
Wa waa aia amaH, ‘I am able to break thy teeth’. 

e. The dative of the infinitive, as remarked §540, (5), is idiomatical- 
ly used with the substantive verb, to denote an action as imminent. 
Thus, az at aa Ar ey, ‘Ndrad Ji was about to rise’; ag mea at 
wé, ‘she was about to clasp him’, In this idiom #1 must always be 
used, as also in phrases like the following ; sutra a stag fl Bia az 
asa wt Het, “Duryodhan told Draupadi to sit on his lap’. 

f. Occasionally, an action or event about to happen, is also denoted 
by the infinitive with uz. Thus, wa uta aq ataa ax ae, ‘when 
five years were drawing to a close’. 

g. The genitive of the infinitive rs often used, chiefly in negative 
clauses, as the predicate of a sentence, to express certainty or resolution ; 
as, Haat Hea HT, ‘I certainly will not tell’. In this idiom, the art 
of the genitive must be inflected to agree in gender and number with 
the subject; as, e.g., We eat wet ara ait, ‘this woman certainly is not 
going’. Inthe Rdmdyan the same idiom occurs, the postposition, 
however, being omitted; as, 8 4 ATE Were a ea, ‘he neither has been, 
nor, brother, is he, nor will he be’. The same idiom occurs in the 
following, where the emphatic particle 3 or ¥ is added to the infini- | 
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tive: Woe UA ATS. ...2 aie anergy Orty arey, ‘like these. .. are none, 
nor even ever is to be’; HUS AB AS Vas aret, ‘like you, none was, 
nor is, nor even is to be’. 

h. While thus used as a noun, the infinitive may also govern the 
case proper to it asa verb. Of this, the examples already given, afford 
abundant illustration. 

(2) The infinitive is occasionally used adjectively, and 
is then made to agree with its object in gender. 

Thus, Sat at Uta st Bat ATat Gra B, ‘a woman is bound to serve 
her husband’; wa Seq Uraate Tetra @at, ‘having found a thing to 
mislay it’. 

(3) ‘Che infinitive is correctly used for the imperative, 
when it is not intended to insist on the immediate fulfil- 
ment of the order, but merely to say that a certain thing 
ts to be done. 

Thus, (P. S. Ch. XLVIII,) Jasodé says to Udho about to go to 
Krishn; we a aa at Rte AAA THe St Sat, ‘this, then, you are to 
give to dear Shrt Krishn and Balrdm’. 


The Imperfect and Perfect Participles. 


596. The essential distinction between these two parti- 
ciples has been already indicated (§ 316), and will receive 
abundant illustration from the examples in the following 
sections. As there is no difference in their use, they are 
conveniently treated togethor. 

(1) They are used adjectively with nouns and pronouns, 
both in the atiributive and the predicative construction. 
In this case the participle ga or war, of the substantive 
verb, duly inflected if necessary, is regularly added to the 
participle. But when there is no danger of ambiguity, this 
may be omitted. 

a. Examples of the attributire use of these participles are as fol- 
lows: WMRATA TT UT Ast wet wl, ‘(the women) were going, seated 
on the glittering chariot’; @T& TO AT SM AA AT WER Tra K Hs 
UX Sta WaT &, ‘some evil person has cast a dead black snake upon 
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your father’s neck’; a @ at mt ge are Tex ata wt, ‘a cow already 
given as alms, you gave in alms again’; u-et & averct fee Suet ure, 
‘they received the property given by you’ (/it., ‘your given property’). 

6. In the following examples these participles are used adjectively 
in the predicative construction: Tat ® We WA BY AAT VAT @, ‘a 
Shidra beating them, follows’; Sta at at agar Gul saw we frat, 
‘Jardsindh also, thus speaking (as he went), ran after them’; @t W @tat 
waraamt, ‘if I escape alive’; am @ & wea tal at wat wat, ‘did you 
suppose Arjun to be gone far away?’. Similarly, in the Rémdyan ;— 
ae aie at Fy, ‘give me this which I have asked’, /if., ‘give this to 
me having asked’; St We wlleTe @ UL Het, ‘that with ten million 
mouths could not be told’, Zi¢., ‘fall told’; axa axa qa tra Taw, ‘Ram 
beheld the king falling at (her) feet’. 

e. Usually when the noun qualified takes a in the singular or 
plural, a predicative participle remains uninflected whatever be the 
gender or number of the noun; thus, 34 @at a agar aie, ‘seeing 
them both fighting’. 

d. Under this head are properly explained the so-called Continu- 
ative Compound verbs (§ 358). Thus, e.g., in aw Sat mat cet, ‘that 
woman remained singing’, it is plain that the imperfect participle, 
arat, is simply a predicative adjunct of the noun ew after tet. The 
same remark applies to analogous combinations with the perfect 
participle ; as, ¢.g., in @S Ata Brat Ut, ‘he was fleeing away’, where 
wait is a predicative adjunct of @w. 

e. Here may also be noted the common phrase, €Tat @tat Wrat, 
where both Stat and Wat are predicative adjuncts; as, e.g., WE Aa 
2B frm wer WaT @, ‘this has come along down from old time’. In 
this, as in the similar phrase, STaT Wat Wat, Stat represents the 
action as repeatedly occurring during the time indicated. 

(2) The perfect and imperfect participles are constantly 
used absolutely in the inflected masculine form, to denote 
various circumstances of time, manner, etc., accompanying 


the leading verb. 
Examples :—@a STStH WU GF THw Rl Viera faa er ®, ‘a Brah- 


man, desirous of beholding your excellency, is standing (at the door)’; 


SE WA AR Ut Ele ara Stet @ cet @, ‘she, broken in spirit and dis- 
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heartened, is drawing heavy sighs’; we we Treat arat @, Jit., ‘this 
(serpent) is going, me swallowed’, 1.e., ‘he is devouring me’; Sit@ aw 
Lea EA aM St, ‘AKrishn remaining with (us), what should we fear”. 

a. The perfect participle absolute Ta@, of @at, ‘to take’, is often 
equivalent to the English preposition ‘with’; as, @T& area enter ® 
tat faa wrat 2, ‘some Brahman, with a book under his arm, is 
coming’. 

6. The perfect participle absolute is especially common in express- 
ions which denote ‘time elapsed’; as, Ura @t@ Fe ag Bat WaT, ‘five 
years ago, he went away’; faaa wa tea aid WaT Tat Wa, ‘several 
days having passed, the king went again’. 

c. In these participles absolute, in eastern Hindi, a * is often used 
for 1a; as, We Wad Ba, ‘this being impossible’. In the following, 
Ba is redundant: 9 Ze Al CUNT WA GA, ‘in leaving this body’; Tawar 
uz va wai & mata T, ‘having become a widow, let her remain sub- 


ject to her sons’. | 
d. These participles absolute are even more common in poetry than 


in prose. Thus, Tarawa a ata walagamre, ‘while I live, I will not 
serve a rival wife’; Hea alg za agai azar, ‘kin g Pautrik, on his head 
being cut off, obtained salvation’; ag aaa aad Ta Su, ‘on hearing 
her word, all feared’; @a at...ut wz wa WASAE, ‘you are, indeed, love 
to Jidm, as it were, incarnate’. 

e. In archaic poetry, the perfect participle absolute is often used 
where modern Lindi would have the conjunctive participle. Thus, 
Wa waa wste Trararat, ‘having gone home, they asked their parents’; 
aut Aaté ay Taam ura, ‘as bow the wise, having received knowledge’. 
And so Chand (as quoted by Mr. Beames); ata Taa yiaut yra Wal, 
‘having subdued the rulers of the land with fire and sword’. 

Rem. It will often be impossible to express in English idiom the distinction 
between the participle absolute and the predicative participle, and often it is 
a matter of little consequence which is used. But the distinction appears to 
be as follows. In the predicative construction the participle describes or 
defines the subject of the verb; in the absolute construction it defines after 
the manner of an adverb, the verd itself. Thus, wah rotd hud chald jatad thd, 
‘he was going along weeping’; but, wah rote hue chald jdtd thd, is rather, ‘he 


was going along tearfully’. 


* For the Sanskrit gT@, pres. part. loc. absol, of we, ‘to be’. Vid. Williams’ 
Sanskrit Grammar, § 840, 
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J. It will be evident from the above examples that in the so called Statisti- 
cal or Statical compound verb (§360), we have simply an imperfect participle 
absolute in construction with a finite verb; as, eg., in ek apsard gate df, ‘a 
nymph came singing’. So also, the so called Adverbial participle is nothing 
more than the imperfect participle absolute, with the emphatic particle hé. 
The perfect participle is similarly employed; as, rvp dekhe hé ban dive, ‘having 
actually seen (her) beauty, (description) may succeed’; gaye hu majjana na pd- 
tod, ‘even having gone, he could not bathe’. 

(3) In the third place, both these participles are often 
used as substantives, both with and without the postpositions. 

Examples :—3a Sta ®t Ue gary, ‘lifting the bedstead of the 
sleeper’; BU 4 Va R FAA Waa HI AT Sram, ‘he slew Rukm in sight 
of all’; At Ta At Ara, ‘grief at my departure’; Ax Het array, ‘obey 
my word’; HTH ¥aa Fay, ‘at the time of sunset’; Taw Uw a aut 
Tara, ‘what is the use of having asked him ?’. 

a. As substantives, these participles are often construed with a 
preposition ; as, ag Taa Tad, ‘without having fought’; faa at na vert 
want, ‘it will not be disclosed without my having gone (there)’, 

b. The substantive use of these participles is also common in 
poetry. Thus, aA Bawa AeA Are, ‘may your merit perish, 
for your speaking thus’; Ta 4 my Taa ami Taa mt, ‘the defects of 
(our) work remain not in the minder ate. Lord’; @@ wt HC We wa, 
‘this is the fruit of having assumed a body’. So is to be explained 
a common idiom of the imperfect participle with the verb a@aat, ‘to 
be made’; thus, WTA aa @ sat 2a, Jit, ‘from the mouth of Bharat 
no reply is made’, i.e., ‘Bharat could frame no reply’. 

Iem. In many cases it is impossible to distinguish this substantive use 
of the participle from the participle absolute. Thus, in the following, muyau 
may be explained in either way: muyai karai kd sudhd taddgd, ‘when dead’ (or 
‘to a dcad man’) ‘what avails a lake of nectar fr’. 


The Conjunctive Participle. 


597. The chief uses of the Conjunetive participle may be 
classified as follows. 

(1) It is used to denote an action as merely preliminary 
or introductory to the action of the leading verb. 

a. As thus employed it is very commonly uscd where English 


would have the copulative conjunction. It is, indeed, always 
40 
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idiomatically preferred to the conjunction, except when the two 
clauses are distinctly of co-ordinate importance. Thus we say, UTS- 
Wet HT BAT TST AAT ®, ‘he goes to school and reads’, because the 
first verb is merely preliminary to the action of the second. But, 
again, we must use the conjunction in the following: @& Wear 5 
Taare ®, ‘he reads and writes’; because the two actions are co-ordi- 
nate. Other examples of the preliminary use of the participle are 
as follows: a@et @ract 3a B Het, ‘go and tell him’, /it., ‘having gone, 
tell him’; @1@ area gaara Taare, ‘one would prepare food and give 
him to eat’; stent sara at @@, ‘lifting up the stone he then sees—’: 
featet 3 tar HE Bat ast, ‘having spoken thus to Chitrarekhd, Ushd 
sat down’. 

a. In rendering such English phrases as ‘go and see’, ‘did you go 
and call him’, where the leading verb is preceded by the verb ‘to go’, 
Hindi idiom often reverses the English. Thus, ‘go and see’, is @Ta 
WEA, /it., ‘having seen, come’; Ae ATEH &T Fey War, ‘he has gone 
and called a Brahman’, /it., ‘has come, having called a Brahman’. 

Rem. In this idiom, the participle formed with the affix ¢ or y, is commonly 
preferred to that with the affix kar or ke. 

b. It is well to note here the distinction between the conjunctive participle, 
and the perfect and imperfect participles absolute. The conjunctive participle 
represents the action without any reference to its progress; the two participles 
absolute add each their own characteristic idea, denoting the action as in pro- 
gress or completed. Thus, wah kapre pahinke bahar dyd, is ‘having dressed he 
came out’; kapre pahine bahar dyd, is ‘he came out dressed’; and kapre pahinte 
bdhar dyd, ‘he came out dressing’, t.e., ‘in the act of dressing’, But English 
idiom is often incapable of expressing the distinction between the conjunctive 
participle and the perfect participle absolute; and, as remarked § 596 (2) e, in 
old Hindi, the perfect participle often takes the place of the conjunctive. 

(2) By a natural transition, the conjunctive participle, 
from denoting simple antecedence, comes also to express 
the cause of the action of the leading verb. 

Examples :—ararat ata 4a ware aa mat, ‘Bdandsur, greatly fear- 
ing, fled away’; TUX &I Waa Fa wa azzTal wa UT uaz, ‘scoing the 
city burning, all the family of Yadu cried out with fear’. 

a. It should be observed, that althongh the causal relation may 
thus be expressed by the conjunctive participle, yet when it is 
intended to give prominence to the causal relation, it is expressed 
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by some tense of the verb in a subordinate clause. Thus, without 
such emphasis, we may say, U8 Aq ata Balas Bt ay Bt enum, 
‘this man, being very unholy, will perish’; but if we wish to make 
the cause more prominent, we must say, WE Aq St wa wares z 
ag a9 St aaa, ‘since this man is very unholy, etc.’; or, again, ag 
waa AP Vt wan, atta wra Waray ®, ‘this man will perish, because 
he is very unholy’. 

(3) The conjunctive participle may also denote the means 


by which an action is effected. 

Thus, areret & ete at uta ata waa, ‘Kalindi awaked Hari by 
pressing his feet’. 

(4) It sometimes has a concessive force. 

a. This is especially the case with the conjunctive participle @ranz, 
etc., of @rat, ‘to be’; thus, Tag at Fa Wa as BE Tats Giant 3S, ‘hear- 
ing and seeing him, great and mighty sages though they were, they 
arose’; a QT cat UL Wee AAT, ‘being such a brave, do you raise & 
Weapon against a woman !’, 

(5) It is constantly used to express various circumstan- 
ces accompanying the action of the leading verb. 

a, In this modal sense, it may often be best rendered into Eng- 
lish by an adverb of manner, or by some equivalent phrase. Exam- 
ples are as follows: 3a @ €awxt Hat, ‘he laughingly said’; Taa 2 gat, 
‘listen attentively !’, /it., ‘giving attention, hear !’; @@ mre Mt Aa 
Zar, ‘he spoke up angrily’; qa @ Het MUA WAR Hat, ‘you have 
knowingly committed a great wrong’. 

6. Under this specification may be noted various idiomatic uses of 
aT, etc., conjunctive participle of @<at, ‘todo’ or ‘make’. Thus, @ 
arai area att AM HC wNTaA aa, ‘those two Brahmans, crying Mine! 
Mine! began to quarrel’; Wea Waa Hl Fa RH BA WH RTA BAT &, 
‘the soul regards itself as one with these’; Qa S1< Al Wa HT Aa arat, ‘do 
not regard Huri as ason’. @&< or RTH is thus often added to nouns, 
when it gives them an adverbial force; as, @@ Ala AM Baa RT ATA, 
‘he, with the greatest respect and deference, said’, or ‘most respectful- 
ly said’. Similarly, it is added to some pronominals ; as, TTa at ara 
wa at Gari ¥, ‘I am going to tell you in full the affair of the night’. 

c. The conjunctive participle of @rat, ‘to be’, is sometimes equiva- 
lent to ‘as’, in such phrases as the following : 4 Wet 8 waar & Tava 
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QI UTaAT ¥, Twa 8 awe g, ‘as Brahma, I create, as Vishnu, preserve, 
as Shiv, destroy’. 

(6) The conjunctive participle wemAz, is sometime used as an ardjecte 
ive; thus, ¥8 3 azar Te ®, ‘there is none superior to this’. 

(7) Occasionally, certain conjunctive participles have a prepositional 
force. Thus, e.g., ae Wa €9 8 Dat ATA ATH ®. ‘that village is a little 
beyond this’; ay aval Bsa a As CoH 2. ‘that hamlet is somewhat 
off the road’; €a Sl STSH WL Bre awl, ‘there is no other besides this’; 
fara Tara 2a 21 my wa BW. ‘through whatever country the lord was 
passing’; @e Wa waa S vet Zt sat @, ‘that cow is not given for 
money’; 39 @ Taarat atH Tear, ‘he gave him a cupful’. 

a. The conjunctive participle @ or HA, of ATA, ‘to make’, is 
especially common in this prepositional eense; as, aa aie eta, 
‘deprived of strength’; Tera atm, (§548,) ‘through which’, ete. Very 
idiomatic is the use of #@& in the following : Ta Uta ata WA Fra 2, 
‘(there) is one death, pertaining to the five elements’; i.e., ‘there 1s 
one death, of the body’.* 

6. The conjunctive participle Tawa, ‘having met’, must sometimes 
be rendered ‘with’ or ‘together’. Thus, qra waTa faa Taare, ‘he 
caused them to forget both knowledge and contemplation’; &rat Tavern 
wa, ‘both went together’. 

598. Ordinarily, as in most of the above examples, the conjunctive 
participle refers to the subject of the leading verb, or, in the passive 
construction of the perfect tenses, (§ 332,) to the agent. But some- 
times it may refer, instead, to the subject of discourse. Thus, tran 
Hl HS Gea GRAAL UITH WAT, ‘the quecn, somewhat reflecting and 
understanding, became composed’. This is especially frequent in 
poetry ; as, @y Tua Fa SAS Mla, ‘hearing of the death of his bro- 
ther, (his) wrath arose’. In the story of Dharm Singh, (in Gutakd,) 
the conjunctive participle once refers to the agent of a verb in the 
passive conjugation; thus, ama mq taaTAt Wat, ‘thou wast cast out 
by beating’. ‘This idiom is often heard in the colloquial. 


599. There is uo difference in meaning between the diflerent forms of the 


conjunctive participle. The forms in kar and ke are the most modern, and are 


* The Hindoos believe the body to be composed of the five elements, viz., 


‘earth’, ‘fire’, ‘air’, ‘ether’ and ‘water’; and suppose death to consist in the 
dissolution of these elements. 
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preferably employed in modern standard Hindi. But in a long succession of 
participles, where the repetition wonld be disagreeable, the root-furm is often 
preferred. When two participles of similar meaning follow each other with 
no word intervening, kar or ke can be used only after the last; as, gan bioh 
kar, ‘knowing’; soch samajhkar, ‘reflecting and understanding’; khd@ pikar, 
‘eating and drinking’. So also when the participle immediately precedes 
the leading verb, as in certain guasi compounds, §351, the root-form is usually 
employed; as, wah uth dhdyd, ‘he arose and ran’; kdsht ho ayd hai, he has 
come by way of Benares’. 


660. By means of conjunctive participles, a sentence may be 
idiomatically sustained to a great length, without any danger of ob- 
scurity ; thus, gt @ 3s Vyasa H UA Wa ya VATaN Ba va B faat 
i atet WI aa al Va Bal Ana Anam wast AM ad, ‘rising 
thence, going to Uyrasen, and telling all the news, taking leave of 
him and going out, they began, sending hither and thither, to gather 
all the supplies for the marriage procession’. 


The Noun of Agency. 


601. After the verbal Noun of Agency in aret or e1a, 
the object of the action is regularly put in the genitive. 

Examples :—#@ ara at aHtaaren, ‘the doer of such a deed’; urat 
Stat Hl Alcaaa, ‘the savior of sinners’. 

a. In many cases, the genitive postposition is omitted from the 
object of the verbal noun, and it therefore appears in the nominative 
form of the accusative; as, Ha HAaTeM, ‘one who exercises love’; WaT 
al TA Fara, ‘a troubler of the people’; ae ata waren 2, ‘he is 
a singer of hymns’. 

Rem. Native grammarians deny that in such phrases as the above, the noun 
is to be regarded as an accusative. They say that there is samdsa, ‘union’, of 
the noun and verb; so that the object of the verbal action and the noun of 
agency, are to be regarded as forming a genitively dependent compound. 

602. As the predicate of a sentence after the substantive 
verb, the noun of agency is often nearly equivalent to a 


future participle. Thus, ag agi @ @aara #, ‘he is about 
to go from here’. 


Of the Tenses. 
603.. As already shown, (§§ 315, 316,) the tenses of the 
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Hindi verb are properly distributed under three heads, as 
follows: (1) the tenses denoting /uéure action; (2) those de- 
noting action as imperfect or incomplete; (8) those denot- 
ing action as perfect or completed. For a brief statement 
of the distinction between the several tenses of each group, 
the student may refer to §$ 316, 323...... 328. The state- 
ments made in those paragraphs, it is hoped, will be justi- 
fied by the illustrations of the use of the several tenses 
which will be found in the following sections. We begin 
with the tenses of the future. 


The Contingent Future. 


604. The Contingent future, in modern standard Hindi, 
denotes a future action as conditioned or contingent. We 
may specify the following cases. 

(1) It is used, in simple sentences, to express a possi- 
bility. 

Thus, &T® %®, ‘some one may say’; aa area fare @ Tat, ‘with you 
I could drop from a mountain’. 

(2) It is therefore uscd in the protasis of conditional 
clauses, when the condition is not regarded as an objective 
reality, but only as a possibility. And similarly it is em- 
ployed, in the apodosis of conditional clauses, whenever 
the conclusion is only affirmed as possible. 

Thus, in the profasis, we have, &t A Be wl wR At AT At Tax 
Val a HET, ‘if you once see her, then you will not again say such 
a (thing)’; and, in both profasts and apodosis, eal ® vara az faa 
at %, (if) a husband be found (who is) her equal, then we may 
give (her)’. 

(3) Similarly the contingent future is required in rela- 
tive clauses implying a condition, when the condition is 
merely supposcd to exist. 

Thus, aa wa Aaa HS ATS GT AL HATHA, ‘whoever, andoniny 


deceit, in heart, deed, and word, serves the lords of the earth ( es 
Brahmans)’. 
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(4) ILence, again, it is used (a) in all final clauses de- 
noting purpose, and (8) in all clauses denoting the result 
of an action, when that result is regarded not as a reality, 
but merely as a future possibility. 

Thus, under (2), Fa ata at aa ea A wa Tad at 2 TH. 3a RT WAT 
az #1 ora, ‘I have mentioned this thing that...his doubt may be 
reioved’: and, under (4), aa 7a act ala TH Bre aA a Sta aH, 
‘make me so powerful that no one may be able to overcome me’; @@ 
SUG Bl Tae J aw rare Tat faa, ‘contrive some plan by which I, 
may again meet that royal sage’. 

(5) It may express liberty. 

Thus, Wen St at ga ax atu. ‘if permission be given, then we may 
go home’; are @t era, ‘I might, indeed, kill (her)’: and in questions ; 
as, 4 ats, ‘may I go’; ga wet TB, ‘may we remain here ?’. 

(6) It must be used in all interrogative phrases relating 
to the future, which imply wncertainty or perplexity. 

Thus, 8a €a Geet At fas &r &, ‘to whom shall we give this girl ?’; 
€a FT Ht, ‘what shall we do 2’. 

(7) It must be used to denote a future action or event 
when the time of its occurrence or continuance is regarded 
as indefinite. 

Examples :—wa@ U¢ Yao WIA S TR aa At are Brea, ‘whenever 
this banner shall fall of itself, then come to me’; Ba A UAIt AA Bar 
@1, ‘when we call, then answer (us)’; Wa aH H Wet tw, ‘$0 long as I 
remain here’. 

(8) It is also sometimes used to express an intention. 

Examples :—@ ¥ ora wa @ 4 Tas &t wi & wa Fe, if I be not 
united with you to-day, then I wiil burn myself to death’; & ¥a er 
ar avert avy Brat iw. ‘if I am beaten, then I will remain with you 
asa slave’; a MH BT ATS. ‘why should I kill thee ?’. 

(9) It is used to express a wish. 

Examples Taal fa H Wa Wa AI a wat ara, ‘may I not 
some day forget my own self’; wed 4 fare wit nia are, ‘may 
I obtain their fearful fate’, Fite Bat BH, ‘may Shankar (i.e., Shiv) 
give me’. 


(10) It is used in comparisons, denoting that with which 
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the comparison is made, not as an objective reality, but 
mercly as a supposed case. 

Examples :—awza al a mre Gi aat, 8a UeuT Hl Bay at Aa we, 
‘the wrath of Baldev swelled, as will swell the tide of the sea at full 
moon’; Gi att Stat fH AS Ale Bla aie Sra, ‘he split him, as one 
might split a tooth-stick’. 

(11) It may express a concession. 

Examples :—eat aaa uta @ Taaat my ura, ‘however much hard- 
ship a woman may experience from her husband’; ata @ 8t& 4 @ax 
meta. ‘(though) I be not a poet, nor be called clever’. 

(12) It is employed to express propriety or duty; and 
after clauses expressing ‘fitness’, ‘unfitness’, ete. 

_ Examples :—Tat 38 &t ae at fear, ‘again, it should show him 
this also’; qa wl Ha uw 2 tH aa a ast, ‘when (i.c., how) is it befit- 
ting you that you should live in the wilderness ?’. 

(13) It is sometimes used, in the 2nd singular, for the 
imperative 

Examples: —H Wat ata Aa Aza, ‘do not thou touch our feet’; # 
ai nae Ht Tara faaTat, ‘do not deceive me, beloved !’. 

6u5. It is important to observe that the accurate discrimination which has 
appropriated the Contingent Future exclusively to the indication of contingent 
futurition, belongs only tothe most modern development of the language. In 
old Hindi, as, e.g, in the Rémdyan, the forms denote not only contingency, but 
also the certain futurition of an action. and even, as previously remarked, an 
action in the present. The proverbs of the language afford abundant ilus- 
tration of the use of this tense in its original character, (§459,) as a present. 
Thus, ¢.9., hath ko hath pahehdne, ‘the hand knows the hand’. Other illustra- 
tions will be found in the section on the syntax of the Present Imperfect. 


The Imperative. 


G06. The imperative needs little illustration. We may 


observe, 
(1) It is the only tense ordinarily admissible in command 
and prohibition. 


N.B. The future cannot be substituted for the imperative. ‘Thou shalt not 
steal’, in Hindi is tu chort na kar; chort na karegd, would be ‘wilt not steal’. 


(2) In prohibition, 4 or aa may often be indifferently 
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used. But when the phrase consists only of the impera- 
tive and the negative, aa is preferred to a; thus, wa ara, 
‘do not go’; aa atte, ‘do not run’. ae, as containing the 
present of the substantive verb, (§372,) cannot be used with 

the imperative. | 

(3) The use of the singular and plural forms of the imperative is 
determined by the pronominal form which is used. (§$ 578, a, 580.) 

(4) To the lst and 3rd persons of the imperative are to be assign- 
ed all hortatory phrases. 

a. But it is to be noted that whenever the English ‘let’, means to 
‘allow’ or ‘permit’, not the imperative, but the permissive compound 
must be used. Thus, ‘let us go’, in the hortatory sense is a ata; but 
if it mean, ‘permit us to go’, we must render the phrase, 8A St Bre At. 

6. Further examples of the use of the imperative are as follows: 
WHA F aw We, ‘ask (thou) Shakuntald also’; qa At avzat a ant, 
‘do you then destroy the Vddars’; wa Wt @3, ‘let us too sit down’; 
wet ATATAT 23 wa H®, ‘come, lot us go and tell Bandsur’; @ wa mt 
Tea uizect, ‘let me remove the sorrow of thy heart’. Poetic examples 
are ;—UlIaH Ae way trary, ‘make your abode in the fire’; @t ara 
BAU Wars, ‘know, that it was) in virtue of good association’; arte 
ae @ Fe, ‘sow thou for him flowers’. 


The Respectful forms of the Imperative. 


607. Of the two Respectful forms of the imperative, in 
am and @, the latter is the more respectful. The form in a 
is properly used only to equals and inferiors; that in @, to 
equals and superiors, but never to inferiors. The less fre- 
quent form in am does not differ from that in @. 

Thus, in the Prem Sdgar, Satrajit says to his wife, a aa & 
aizt aa wmrear, ‘do not mention (it) before any one’; and Arishna 
to his companions, Qa ®3 fq am uet wear, ‘remain here for ten 
days’; and the Sun-god to Satrajit, ©a AQ Bara allaa, ‘regard 
this (person) as equal to me’. But the cowherds say to Avishna, €@ 
Her waTaat ITRT H wre at 4 area, ‘into this great (and) dreadful cave 
neither let your honor enter’; again, to Arishua, Gk 27S GARR FAT 
waa, ‘regarding me as your oie be pleased to have mercy’; 
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Ma A WIA WE Bt Brat, ‘raising such questions in your heart, che- 
rish no doubt’. 

a. In the following, tho respectful form is used in the Ist plural, 
in a hortative sense : @raa ra Het HC Wer, ‘Ict us’ (or ‘me’) ‘see the 
monkey, of what place he is’. 

608. Forms outwardly identical with these respectful forms, are 
often used, especially in poetry, for the contingent future, and even 
for the present. Thus, &t At Grea at Fax F Fa B grew, ‘if one die, 
then he is released from the sorrow of the world’; arma urrea wa 
wWactat, ‘(though) one bring up a crow with extreme affection’; @Te@ 
faq Srey a S27, ‘though you should go even without having been 
called, there is no danger’. 

a. In the following, the form in @ is used in the Ist singular of 
the contingent future; as, ea faa & arar ¥ Tq Gua areat aw a ara 
arat Tt Zia, ‘I have come here for this (purpose) that I may take 
away my brothers, and give (them) to (my) mother’. 

b. In the following, the form in @at is used for the absolute future ; 
az wa Alaa aut ara stad, ‘when your honor shall please to be 
angry, then at once they will flee away’. 

609. The explanation of the use of these forms in ya, ye, etc., in these vari- 
ous tenses, is to be found in their derivation from the Prakrit affix jja, which 
in Prakrit appears not only in the imperative, but was also added to the root 
to form a present and future. (Vid. §§ 459, Rem. 2, 462.) It is not therefore 
correct to say, as many do, that these respectful forms of the imperative and 
absolute future are used for the present and future. 

610. In many cases, again, these forms in ¥@ and €@ must be in- 
terpreted as the remainder of the old Prakrit passive conjugation 
formed with the suffix ia, (§ 467,) now almost obsolete. Thus, 
in particular, I would interpret the common idiom with ered, 
expressive of ‘duty’ or ‘obligation’; as, €4 at arat ated. Here 
WaT, (sometimes BNut,) is evidently the nominative to @itea, and 
we may render, /it., ‘with respect to us, to go there is’ (or ‘should 
be,) desired’. In the following examples also, these forms in @ should 
be explained as passives: @ @Taa UE waar Tara, Jid., ‘it is not known 
how this (man) lived’; ea &t & aeq ated, ‘whatever things we 
ought to have’; /it., ‘whatever things should be desired for us’; @at 
Gi atau, area at stan, ‘that is reaped which was sown, that is 
received which was given’; aur BUA WAU, WA Brea vite, ‘ams 
brosia is praised by Immortality, poison is praised by Death’. 
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The Absolute Future. 


611. As remarked in § 316, in the absolute future a 
future action or state of being is either (1) affirmed, or (2) 
assumed as a certainty. 

Examples: (1) tar az az at Hel a eam, ‘such a husband (and) 
house will not be found elsewhere’; H HA Brat, ‘I will come to- 
morrow’; Wa ¥ at “at arizet, ‘I will kill this (snake) immediately’; 
wat uifa Weare TATE, ‘you, (my) father, will thoroughly repent (of 
this)’; dat aizy Uz at rR aTS, ‘you will cause a laugh, going to astrange 
city’; Wa aai Haren, ‘now how will we live’; at qa Wad, at ea ¥ 
wnrea, ‘where you go, there I will go’: (2) &t grea a Za, & ata 
HEN, ‘if we shall give (her) to Krishna, then people will say—’; Bare 
Wa aA wan, Al waAlid Rin, ‘if these bards shall reccive nothing, 
then they will give us a bad name’. 


612. The future of the substantive verb is often very 
idiomatically used, both alone and as an auxiliary, to de- 
note what is presumed to be true. 

Thus, Toa ara Ht Qa wR oa wt uiaan Tame Wa, ‘to (our) father 
Kanva, these are doubtless dearer than even thou (art)’. 

a. The future 3rd singular, @ram, is thus often used alone, in an- 
swers, as equivalent to the adverb ‘probably’. Thus, @av aw aux 
Mea UITaT @ ? @rar, ‘is this town very old? Probably’. 

613. Occasionally in the Rémdyan, the future in @t, #te, etc., has 
an optative sense. Thus, reg aaa faate Taare, ‘may you ever be 
dear to (your) husband’; At @ 3s Ux HTcere ara, ‘may (the prince of 
Raghu) be gracious to a wretch like me’. 


Tenses of the Imperfect Participle. 


614. The characteristic common to all the tenses of the 
Imperfect Participle, is the indication of an action, under 
various modifications of mode and time, as wnfinished or 
tncomplete. We consider, first, 


The Indefinite Imperfect. 


615. This tense, primarily, denotes an incomplete action, 
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without necessary reference to any time. It may therefore 
refer to the past, present, or future. It is moreover em- 
ployed both in an indicative and a contingent sense. 

(1) It is frequently used to denote an action in past 
time as repeatedly occurring. 

Examples :—aa@ Git UTA Ul Ba Bs A Taat Se a Brea, ‘whenever 
they would find an opportunity, they would never let him go with- 
out having insulted him’; @re 3a ® Wa wz a Tal 4 @rat, ‘no one in 
his whole kingdom would sleep hungry’. 

(2) It is also occasionally used to denote a single action 
in past time, in such sentences as the following :— 

waa at at Sta at a eat aga Hr A wren, ‘what was Arjun’s 
power that he should carry off our sister ?’. 

(3) It is sometimes used to denote an action incomplete 
at the present time. 

a. In such cases it will very commonly be found that the time is 
determined as present, by an auxiliary verb, or by some adverb in the 
context. Thus, wa uel qa 2 atra wre &, Be ae wel atwa, ‘I have 
come to ask just this from you; I ask nothing else’. 

6. It is also used for the present in other cases, when no special 
stress is laid upon the time; as, Zi vey ara fm wa ae Wear qa ST 
aut aura, ‘I know not, when he shall inquire, what answer you will 
give’; Wa a as wel ®t saat, ‘nothing can be (done) by me’. This 
usage is especially common in the Rdmdyan, where the auxiliary is 
rare; thus, && Tara atta faery Saat, ‘in many a way, Jdnaki laments’. 

(4) It is often used in statements of general application, 
in which no limitation to any time is intended. 

Examples :—ate faa artaat Snr vet arat, ‘without the moon, the 
night has no beauty’; @T#ere mat wet Saat, ‘that which is to be is 
never hindered’; @re wet Maat #a Ht Aa, ‘the nature of this (per- 
son) no one knows’. 

(5) It is used very commonly in the protasis and apodo- 
sis of conditional clauses. As thus employed, it refers to 
past time, and in the proéasis denotes the non-fulfilment 
of the condition ; in the apodosis, it states what would have 
been, had the condition been fulfilled. 
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Examples :—at & 33 an aia mia et eam, a Fi qe FATA Acar, ‘had 
I known even his name and village, then I would have devised some 
plan’; wet & wa at Stat 4 wear, ‘else, not even one would have re- 
mained alive’. 

616. It may be doubted whether in this sense of a past conditional, this 
tense is really identical in origin with the exactly similar forms which have an 
indicative sense. The actual existence of an inflected past conditional, derived 
from the imperfect participle, in the eastern Hind{ dialects, suggests the 
opinion that we have here in reality two tenses, the onc indicative, consisting 
merely of the imperfect participle; the other, a contingent, being an inflected 
derivative from the imperfect participle ; which two tenses, through the pro- 
cesses of phonctic decay, have been reduced in modern High Hindi to one 


identical form. 


617. The inflected past contingent of the Rémdyan has already 
been noted (§ 427). One or two illustrations will illustrate its per- 
fect identity in meaning with the indefinite imperfect in the con- 
tingent construction. wg Hus a AT ats HER BET Arent, ‘I have 
become old, else I would render you some assistance’; of Waeat aa 
ar Taare jam aaa Aacat are wimg, ‘if I had known of this bereave- 
ment of my brother in the wilderness, I would not have obeyed that 
word of (my) father’; arréa....a aad slate aca, ‘else, I would 


have taken away Sita by force’. 
The Present Imperfect. 


618. This tense denotes, primarily and fundamentally, (1) 
an action in progress, or a state as existing at the present time. 

Examples :—aa aueat at Heat Ht area Br, ‘you desire the her- 
mit’s daughter’; @ a STAT @, ‘why dost thou fear ?’; Aim axa ere 
faat, ‘they mock me’. 

a. Hence it also denotcs habitual or repeated action con- 
tinucd up to the present time. 

Examples :—@ @rat. .. cat wa &, aet eY scara wera ¥, ‘whore 
these two go, there they stir up mischief’; Tacrar< wer at waa az 
Tara vita Hea ¥, ‘in what way the Veds extol the formless Brahm’: 
Tataiza 2a Waa ee wel, ‘whom, O deity, you invoke night and day’. 

6. It is used, like the indefinite imperfect, to express 
general truths, but commonly with special application to 
the present time. 
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Examples :—&t at aca ... SUN 2 a... aera urn ®@, ‘the man 
who performs a pilgrimage, obtains supreme felicity’; St ava A Tear 
@ Je Frm 2, ‘what is written in fate, that very (thing) comes to pass’. 

c. Hence the use of this tense in comparisons, when that with 
which the comparison is made, is represented as a common occurrence. 
Thus, 2 Ut BA HA Mesa F Bra fara &, arat uz fre ae, ‘all those 
fruits fell on the ground, as falls the hail from heaven’; aa Uta At 
wa He acarant BAHL Bra 2, ‘as the heat of the sun, causing it to 
rain, becomes a source of pleasure’. 

(2) The present imperfect is used for the future, to de- 
note that future as imminent. 

Examples :—& aat & arat ¥, ‘Lam going into the cave’; a we 
mit arcat &, ‘I will kill thee immediately’; a ara & Soa ar oa ¥, 
‘I (plur. for sing.) am going to seek for the jewel’. This idiom re- 
presents a future action, as it were, already begun. 

(3) It is also used of past time, 

a. In vivacious narration, as a historical present, when 
the narrator mentally transfers himself to a past time. 

Examples :—are araa @ HSAA HEAT Wa ¥, ‘the drums are beat- 
ing, the bards are singing their war-songs’. This is especially the 
case with the idiomatic phrase aar @@at %, etc.; as, Bat an saat 2 
Tai We ATT faaet ana wait, ‘what does Usd see, but that on every 
side the lightning has begun to flash’. 

b. When an action begun in the past, is regarded as 
continuing at the present time. 

Examples :—fara faa @ att gai faa 8 & ea warat ¥, ‘from the 
very day I asked (it), I have suffered pain’; H He Tea 8 Feat ¥, ‘for 
some days I am noticing, ete.’. 

c. It is also used for a past action, when that action has 
been just interrupted, and is therefore really an action 
unfinished in the present. 

Thus, in the Prem Sdgar, Shatdhanvd’s speech is interrupted by 
Akrir, who replies, a agt wa 2 3 ea 8 Val ara Hem B, ‘thou 
art a great fool, to say (/’t., who sayest) such a thing to me’. Simi- 
larly we may explain Akrii.’s words to Shatdhanca ; Gal GA At Wa 
Ulla Yaa Z, ‘aro wo inquiring thy caste (and) rank ?’. 
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619. The use of the inflected present corresponds with that of the 
analytic present as above explained. In illustration we may add to 
the examples of this tense previously given, (§§ 386, 402, a, 424,) 
the following. 

(1) Examples of the actual present; gat Aix WX WATE ara, ‘I can 
kill thy enemy, even (though he be) immortal’; ate arenag at aa 
weg, ‘whom are you worshipping P what do you wish ?’: (2) of the 
habitual present ; WTa waa Taq Wa a wel, ‘without whose worship, 
passion departs not’; gaa Sa Waste aey, ‘the good ever extol that man’; 
Q Ait awa a Ti, ‘this one plays the flute, tho other, the horn’: 
(3) of the imminent present ; axtt twat aaa Wa, ‘I will set forth the 
spotless fame of the chief of Raghu’; (4) of the historical present ; 
ara Traiz grag wanrey, ‘seeing Shiv, the divine Triad smile’; 7a waa 
age TOTATAT, ‘having gone home, they ask their parents’. 

a. Very often in the inflected present the habitual and historical 
sense are combined. Thus, @1$ wa wera wre Frara, one would 
wash (his) face, another would feed (him)’; faret ant Wa wat Az, ‘she 
would often sing his praise’. 

6. In the following this tense is used for the presumptive imperfect 
(§ 827): Grate Bras TWaTe ard, /it., ‘he is probably thinking (thus), 
Having killed Ram with his younger brother (I will rule)’; where 
modern High Hindi would have wraa @ia for amare. (Rdm. Ay.) 

ce. In the following, the same form occurs twice in the same line, 
once as an absolute future, once as a present: & 2Qle SATS TAPE aa, 
‘who shall see, do see, or have seen’. (Rdm. Ay.) 

620. Similar also is the use of the western inflected present, 
(§ 386, a,) which occurs not infrequently in the Prem Sdgar. Thus, 
ba Ga aul aratat, a Ueda z, ‘you do not know me, (but) I recognize 
you’; WH 7a Wk Wa A aa Bla 2, ‘one sorrow pierces me now and 
then’; wei ae A He Buza Hara z, ‘they excite some violent act or 
other’, 


The Past Imperfect. 
621. This tense is commonly used, (1) to denote an ac- 
tion as in progress at a certain definite past time. 
Examples :—ad Wt aaa & wa wea wt, ‘I was reading with Shit 
Mahddev ; Sx 8x Fewt araa B, ‘in every place drums were beating’s 
wa act Travia st, ‘a woman was crying’. 
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(2) This tense is also sometimes used to denote an action 
as repeatedly occurring during a certain period of past time. 

Examples :—farg az @ aa & asi & wren ara Foprenc wt ae a 
wa WB, ‘into whatever city they were entering, the king of that place 
would with extreme courtesy convey them (on their way)’; Taaa 
WA NEA AAA A, WH Ut a cae WM, ‘of all the weapons and missiles 
they were hurling, not even one would hit’. 


The Contingent Imperfect. 


622. This tense denotes the action of a verb as in pro- 
egress, not actually, but possbly and contingently. 

Thus, #@1aa AS AA A awat V1, ‘perchance some one may be say- 
ing in his mind’. 

a. It is used in comparisons, when the comparison is 
made, not with an actual event, but with a supposed case. 

Examples :—a@at 73 aa fH Fa Mat ara Fe ule wa ety, ‘the 
three walked as though the three Times (i.e., Past, Present, Future,) 
were walking incarnate’; Tat Wer Bt Tet wt TH Sa Ag acaar Wt, 
‘there was a continuous sound as if it were thundering’. 


The Presumptive Imperfect. 


623. This tense differs from the preceding, much as the 
absolute future differs from the contingent future; 27.e., 
whereas the contingent imperfect represents the action of 
the verb as possibly in progress, the presumptive imperfect 
represents it as probably in progress (§ 327). The absolute 
future of the auxiliary, however, never denotes the action 
as an objective reality, but only as assumed to be so. 

Thus, @ Wa 3ta Ha Vi, ‘they will be (i.e., are probably) think- 
ing of me’; aera Get Gent ate faa et, ‘your Brahmans will be 
expecting you’. 


The Negative Contingent Imperfect. 


624. This extremely rare tense represents an action conditionally 
assumed to have been in progress at a certain past time ; but invari- 
ably implies the negation of the condition. <A single example will 
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suffice; OT GA Sa ATS WANT ATA ATA VA, AT Aa AIT a |a, ‘had you at 
that time been doing your work, you would not have got a beating’. 


Tenses of the Perfect Participle. 


625. The rules for the two constructions of the tenses 
of the perfect participle of transitive verbs, have been al- 
ready given (§335), and need not be repeated here. The 
following examples will abundantly illustrate those rules. 

(1) The following are examples of the passive construction, in which 
the verb agrees with the object of ‘the action, in gender and number : 
ae WAraT A ayer aa Rar wT, ‘Nand and Jasodé had performed a heavy 
penance’, lit., ‘by Nand-Jasodd heavy penance was performed’; w ha 
@ argat aware, ‘Shri Krishn played the pipe’; va @ awe arate fame, 
‘he fed a thousand Brahmans’; Warat @ tregut Aare, ‘Jasodd sent for 
ropes’. | 

a. In the oase of pronouns the gender of the verb is of course de- 
termined by that of the noun to which the pronoun may refer. Thus, 
ue Wa a aot THT, ‘what is this we have done?’ (sc. TA); and Sitd 
says (Rdm. S.), Be Warns ara Bt ear, ‘for what fault, (my) lord, 
am I deserted ?’. 

6. The verb artat. when used with the instrument, idiomatically 
agrees, not with the object struck, but with the instrument of strik- 
ing, and the object is put in the genitive. Thus, ga @ AT Aes 
arat, ‘he struck me with a sword’; 3a 8 JB a Wag Ara, ‘he boxed 
him’, (7 e., ‘struck him with the palm of the hand’). 

(2) The following are examples of the impersonal construction, in 
which the verb is always put in the masculine singular, without ref- 
erence to the gender or number of either the subject or object of the 
action: WW & WTSsw HR Esara Twat, ‘the lord caused Jardsandh to 
be released’; #8 @ agea Zant RI wa ast a We Tzat, ‘Kans shut 
up Basuder and Deraki in one room’; 4 2 3a ma St Fat, ‘I saw that 
cow’; 3a a want afeat Hr aerar. ‘he called his daughters’. 

a. The pronominal accusative plurals in %, like those with @r, 
whatever their gender may be, require the verb to be in the imper- 
sonal construction, in the masculine singular. Thus, 63 @ we 
tatt, ‘he has kept these’; 3a @ wee UNE att, ‘he caught and bound 


them’. 
42 
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626. As remarked before, the perfect, even of transitive verbs, is 
often construed actively in the Ramayan. To the examples given in 
§434, the following may be added: Gee @at zara TERTS, ‘have you 
seen the gracious prince of Aughu?’. 

a. The inflected perfect of the ddamdyan, whether of imtransitive or 
transitive verbs, is alwavs used in the active construction. Besides 
the examples given in § 436, the following may be noted: Waaa ae 
a ania ara, ‘why didst thou not kill me at my birth ?’; ees wre 
waara Wi, ‘they (7.c., the monkeys) said, Begin the destruction’; Ex 
wiag ate waréat, ‘you have carried off Sid, the mother of the world’. 
So in the modern colloquial of Allahabad, etc., people say, Wa a 
wirea,— H. H. aa & at Het, ‘what did you say ?’, eto, ete. 

b. So also the perfect in @ or aT (§ 439) is most commonly constru- 
ed actively. But this termination is chiefly used in gzasi causals 
with a neuter sense. Thus, 3t WMS Baa, ‘joy swelled in his 
breast’; mia waa aera, ‘all the monkeys fled’; uttea utara, 
‘afterward he repented’. 


The Indefinite Perfect. 


627. The Indefinite Perfect (1) simply indicates an ac- 
tion as completed, without reference to any definite time. 
It thus nearly corresponds to the Greek aorist. 

Examples :—3a 4 we ara wet, ‘he said this thing’; we We Tara & 
@ Urat, ‘no one discovered this secret’; wa we, ‘she became free from 
fear’; S21 Fad wa area 4a Za Fa AAT arta, ‘various sorts of: trees 
ever bent with flowers and fruits’. 

(2) It may be used for the present perfect, when the 
time is evident from the context. 

Examples :—¥a aut TA UTHe # sua. ‘who so powerful has aris- 
en in the house of Fadu?’; qa aga tea aia Wa, ‘you have escaped 
alive for many a day’, 

(3) Under similar conditions it is also used, where Eng- 
lish idiom would demand the plunerfect. 

Examples :—farat & 4 art fe ae Trax ad, ‘no one knew whither 


he had gone’; wa sgt mt aea at dat we we, ‘when much of the 
army of the demons had been destroyed’. 
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(4) It is occasionally used where we would use the pres- 
ent, in general statements, when these are referred to as a 
matter of past experience. 

Examples :-—faa &@ gan & ara qverar ata a fem, Tee 8 aga are 
Taq Tam, ‘whoever coming into the wurld takes not (/it., did not take) 
your name, that person, leaving ambrosia, drinks (/’t., drank) poison’. 

a. So also, when used for the present perfect, it must sometimes be 
rendered by the present in English; thus, & wreadt Taa wt Taata, 
‘measuring (you) in (my) mind, I know (that you are not Brahmans)’. 

628. In the Jdémdyan and other archaic poetry, one tense constant- 
ly discharges all the functions of the different compound perfect 


tenses of modern prose Hindi. Thus, gat... .aaat are Tearere aie, 
‘Sati has gone and been born in the house of Himachal’. Other 
illustrations will be found in &§ 436, 626, a. 


The Present Perfect. 


629. The Present perfect represents the action of a verb 
as complete, with a reference to the present time. 

Examples :—a aet aa 8 atwa wre &, ‘I have come to ask just 
this of yon’; Wa @ 4 &@ ara a ATA GT @, ‘since I have heard your 
honor’s name’; ret Taat 4. ...4@ Tar’, ‘(whom) your father has 
kept shut up’. 

a. It is thus often used where English idiom would re- 
quire the present. 

Thus, qa Tatras aat 4 Bt, ‘why are you seated unconcerned ?; 
at at H Aa azaart At ¥, ‘in each door wreaths and garlands are 
fastened’. 

b. It is more rarely used where we would have expected the 
past perfect; as, in the Prem Sdgar, Tarat Gaa Wa eicxay MET atat 
@ wat @, ‘once the Raja Hurishchandra had become (or became) very 
liberal’. : 

ce. And in the following we would have expected the indefinite per- 
fect: WR WA WaT F Tet B are fact 2, ‘1 got (the cow) yesterday 
from the Raja’s’. 

Rem. In this case the action is regarded as effecting a result continuing 


to the present time; whence the use of the present auxiliary. 
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The Past Perfect. 


630. The Past Perfect differs from the English pluper- 
fect, in that the latter always refers to a certain definite 
point of past time, prior to which the action or event 
occurred ; while this Hind{ tense simply indicates that the 
action occurred prior to an interval of past time, which is 
not, necessarily, defined. The Hindi past perfect may there- 
fore be employed whenever an interval of time, definite or 
indefinite, has elapsed since the completion of the action. 

It is therefore often necessary to translate this tense by the Eng- 
lish indefinite past tense. Thus, 4 we Braura att rar at, ‘I came 
to put you on your guard’; faa waa ay @at wT, ‘when this person 
was born’; @aet uya aet fag @ naa Ar At Bar at, ‘they arrived 
where the lion had killed and eaten Prasen’; GA @I Wart @ Ae, (B we 
poet. =e B,) ‘you had, indeed, become immortal’. 


The Contingent Perfect. 


631. The Contingent Perfect represents a completed 
action as a mere hypothesis or assumption. Thus it may 
be used (1) in conditional clauses, denoting the condition 
not as a fact, but as a mere assumption. 

Thus, @t 4a 3 are Tague ar ATA wi fear &t, ‘if Nal have com- 
mitted some deed even of unkindness’. 

(2) It may express doubt ; 

as, Yat 3 a Het VT, ‘may she not have spoken in jest ?’. 

(3) Or @ concession ; 

as, GI at ae Ta a iat @ra, ‘whatever he may have cooked’. 

(4) It may describe a past possibility. 

Thus, agayer H Vr wey Ara, werR Bar GH Tit Wray, ‘in the family 
of Yadu is no one who, fleeing, has left a (battle) field’. 

(5) It is often used in comparisons referring to past time, 
when the comparison is made, not with an actual, but with 
a supposed case. 

Thus, 28 ... TCH ATA R GST Tax are Vu, ‘as if clouds of various 
had gathered round’. 
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a. In the Rémdyan, also, this tense occurs, but very rarely. Thus, 


a ulzera aie mg ¥re, ‘if he have ridiculed you in any thing’. 
Of the Presumptive Perfect. 


632. In the Presumptive perfect a completed action is 
assumed as an objective reality ; z.e., the action is denoted 
as a probability. It is thus often to be rendered by the aid 
of an English adverb. 

Examples :—arTea &T @aT ma ge @nit, ‘what must have been the 
state of the child!’; ara @ ay @ret gat rm, ‘your honor has doubt- 
less heard this couplet’; wat & ware @ wat Wr, ‘it must have bent 
by the current of the river’. 


The Negative Contingent Perfect. 


633. The Negative Contingent Perfect is used only in 
the protasis and apodosis of conditional clauses. It always 
denotes an action or event as a past possibility which was 
not realized. 

Examples :—a § TH are wt at & gare tat & aa ag TATE aTet 
Bice uget @rat, ‘if thou hadst even once called from the heart, then 
that cry of thine had reached beyond the stars’; wuat agat Waa ere 
Q a ara Wat, ‘had I not killed my daughter with my own hand’. I 
have noted a single example in the Ramdyan (S. K.); & @ Sta star 
gia ure, ‘if I had not obtained intelligence of Sitd’. 

a. This tense differs from the Indefinite Imperfect in conditional 
clauses, only in that it denotes the action as finished; and it may 
thus often be a matter of indifference which tense is employed. But 
when the completion of the action is an essential element in the sup- 
position, as in the second clause in the first of the above examples, 
then this perfect tense should be used in preference to the imperfect. 


Of the Passive Conjugation. 


634. The Passive conjugation is employed in Hindi 
chiefly in the following cases :— 

(1) When the agent is either unknown, or is not to be 
definitely mentioned. 
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(2) It is elegantly used with a negative to express 2m pos- 
sibility. The negative is regularly placed between the verb 
and the auxiliary. 

Examples are, under (1),—®a@ et vz He Ay wet arar. ‘the 
secret of this is not known’; 4a AR Te Ba tran, ‘else all the kings 
will be killed’; under (2),— 34 a aa Wa We 3 saver wet aren, ‘his 
strength cannot now be withstood by me’. 

635. Even neuter verbs may be thus conjugated passively. Thus 
ea 8 art ael onan. ‘I cannot come’, /it., ‘it cannot be come by me’; 
Ta Fat Taal WE A We, ‘without Rdm’s favor one cannot come’. 

636. The agent with the passive voice is regularly put in the 
ablative, as inthe above examples. But in the following from the Rdj 
Niti, the agent is put in the locative with Q=uaz; @1 2 wear are are, 
‘I am not able to walk’. Observe, that the case of the agent is never 
used with the passive conjugation. 

637. When the same passive verb in successive co-ordinated sen- 
tences, is used in different tenses, the participle of the principal verb 
is properly used ouly with the first auxiliary. Thus, @rar ar we Bt 
ara ¥ att ata, ‘people have been. are, and will be killed’. 

638. The place of the English passive is often idiomatically taken 
by the neuter verbs in Hindi. Thus. ‘these fields are being irrigat- 
ed’. is idiomatically rendered @ @a Tea Te ¥. 

Rem. It will be remembered here, that many of these so-called neuter verbs 
are in reality corrupted Lrakrit or Sanskrit passives (§467, a.) 

639. The inflected passive forms found in archaic Hindi have been 
already illustrated (S$ t40, a, 610.) They are used under the same 
rules as the modern analytic passive. 


Of Causal Verbs. 


640. Causal verbs call for little special remark. True 
causals are regularly followed by two accusatives. Exam- 
ples will be found in $534, a. 

641. Sometimes the causal conveys the sense, not of 
causing an action, but (1), of allowing it to take place, or 
(2), of causing an action or state to continue. 

Thus, Ta WY AST .., TA WHT BE A fart HiT @, ‘with nails and 
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hair allowed to grow, all the kings were standing and making sup- 
plication’; az ata Tauta ats, ‘if he kill thee, die; if he save thee 
alive, live’. 


Of Compound Verbs. 


642. In the Syntax of Compound verbs, the following 
points are chiefly to be noted. 

(1) In Intensive compound verbs, when the conjugated 
member is intransitive, the compound is always construed 
actively in the tenses of the perfect; whether the first 
member be transitive or intransitive. 

Thus in the following examples, although the simple verb, as a 
transitive, is construed passively with the case of the agent in the 
tenses of the perfect. yet the compound forms given are construed 
actively :—3q @ treat wre, ‘he ate bread’, but ag trat er mat, ‘he ate 
up the bread’; # @ va at gat, ‘I saw it’, but ag 2a wet, ‘it appear- 
ed’; wy a gat, ‘he heard’, but ag aa TET @, ‘he is listening’. 

(2) On the other hand, in Frequentative and Permissive 
compounds, although the second conjugated member, when 
used alone, is always construed passively in the tenses of 
the perfect, yet in this combination it is always constru- 
ed actively. The same remark applies to the following 
compounds, in which @at, am, or arat, occur as the second 
element; viz., wa gat, ‘to go out’, & am, ‘to follow’, a ura, 
‘to get a sight’. 

a, Also the following nominal verbs, denoting perception 
by the senscs, although formed with the transitive a, are 
always construed actively in all tenses; viz., feeré @at, ‘to 
appear’; gare gar, ‘to sound’ (intr.); gare &n, ‘to smell’ 
(ind); gave eat, ‘to be felt’. In like manner is construed 
aaré @at, ‘to be bound’. 

Examples :—ag Terat faut, ‘he was wont to go about’; 4 wey aaa 
urar, ‘I was not permitted to see’; @ we Ta@, ‘they set out’: aw az 
ute #1 faut, ‘he followed after me’; ATS wel 2a urar, ‘no one obtain- 
ed asight’; @t ata frené Tea, ‘two villages appeared’; wh ae wey 
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gare feat, ‘nothing was heard by me’; are we are fra, ‘come 
flower emitted a perfume’; aw aut qe gare Tear, ‘what was that 
which I felt ?’. 

(3) Some compounds govern a different case from the single verb. 
Thus we say, 33 @ qm B He, ‘he said to me’, but AR ae Tear, ‘he 
told me’. 

(4) In standard Hindi literature, the verbs Saat and wart, are 
very rarely, if ever, used alone. But in the colloquial they are 
thus used in some parts of the country, especially when the action 
referred to may be readily understood. eat, indeed, occurs alone 
in the Rimdyan; as, e.g. WHY MM... Rey iota wee, ‘(if) you are 
able, then ... remove this sore trouble’. 

a. @HaAT is usually combined either with the root or the inflected 
infinitive in #. But sometimes it is combined with the infinitive in 
@, as in the following: ra ara ava aa aret, ‘Rdém will not be able 
to break the bow’. (Ham. Bal. K.) 

6. Although wayat is only used in composition with another verb, a 
causal, @anTat, ‘to cause to finish’, is formed from it, which is always 
used alone. 

(5) The idiom of the desiderative compound with @tea, as denot- 
ing obligation or duty, has been already explained (§ 610). 

643. In the colloquial, compound verbs are often themselves com- 
pounded. Examples of such colloquial expressions are as follows: 
Brea Sa wit aaa aT T®, ‘the gentlemen are just now in the act of 
starting’; aet aa ara, ‘it will not be possible’; aa Sra Gat 7a, ‘all 
have set to eating’. 


Or ADVERBS. 


644. The use of many adverbs as substantives has been 
already explained (§ 496.) But the following additional 


particulars may be noted. 

645. wa am followed by a negative, is to be rendered 
‘until’; but, without the negative, ‘as long as’.” 

Thus, Wa AG Wa Wie, is ‘until I come’, but wa aR a ue. ‘as long 
as I remain’; similarly, & at Taat ... dr at ata ae gets BTA, ‘as 
long as I live, never say anything again’. 

646. A relative adverb used as a substantive in the geni- 
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tive, is combined with the correlative to denote manner, 
place, etc., as unchanged ; as, sat ar ait, ‘in exactly the same 
way’; wet ar aati, ‘exactly in the same place’. 


647. wet aa is idiomatically used of measure or extent 
in such phrases as, wet aa qa @ @ wa, ‘as far as you may 
be able’. set aa idiomatically denotes a measure as indefi- 
nitely large. Thus, & ava fear ® ai aa ag, ‘how can I fully 
tell the alms he gave?’. This idiom cannot be literally 
translated. 


648. aet (a), ‘where’, is idiomatically repeated in suc- 
cessive clauses to denote extreme disparity or incongruity. 

Examples :-—aret @ ata Sartura Het @ waa ag, ‘what equality 
between these beautiful children and these powerful wrestlers ?’; ae 
Qey7a HE Tay Ware, ‘what was the Jar-born’ (Agastya, who drank the 
ocean !) ‘in comparison with the boundless ocean ?’. 


649. The relative and correlative adverbs are conjoined 
to express universality. 

Examples :—ae a¥ @a@i @tz ure, ‘everywhere I see the two bro- 
thers’; Tana fax aniaarat ant Th MTA gaara, ‘in every direc- 
tion the inhabitants of the town are recounting the exploits of the 
Lord’. 

€50. @a,—though derived from the Sanskrit aya (a), ‘where’,— 
is commonly to be rendered, ‘how’, or ‘why’; thus, Quart aa wa mat, 
‘Saviour of the world! how shall Ising’; aenta aa @tat Ot Akar, ‘why 
was Aekayi born into the world ?’. 


651. The indefinite ay, ‘somewhere’, is used in compa- 
risons to denote excess as indefinitely great; a¥¥ is also 
idiomatically used in expressions of doubt, as equivalent to 
the phrase ‘by any chance’. 

Examples :—ay Wt 3 3 He! Bet ®, ‘that house is ever so much 
higher than this’; ave’ ae auet ARC AT a wart 81a, ‘surely by no 
chance can that deceitful dkrér have come again !’. 

a. For wet, ary is used in the Ramdyan; as, HAY WA vet, ‘no- 


whero is there darkness’. 
43 
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652. ewz, gaz, ‘hither’, ‘thither’, as also the dialectic ¥a 
and wa, are often used in successive clauses to express a 
contrast. 

Examples :—eut @ wiaeg Ot Hear Ha @ Sat Taaeat Ara ara 
etart, ‘here, then, Aniruddh Ji was greatly grieving, and there the 
princess was devoting herself to aueterities’; "a Tea Taa ee sare 
Taare UA wera, ‘here he parts from friend and loved one, tec he 
beholds supernal joy’. 

653. For a, ‘thus’, the original Sanskrit @W occurs in the Rdmd- 
yan, with @@, ‘this’; as, Wetawa alg a are, /it., ‘this (is) so—(it) can- 
not be said’; #.e., ‘it cannot be told just as it is’. 

654. For aat with the negative, faa is often used in the Rémdyan 
and in other poetry; as, #¥ WHad Were fa arat, ‘said the lord of 
Lanké, why dost thou not speak a word ?’. 

655. @, ‘rather’, ‘sooner’, I have only met with in poetry ; thus, 
faa ata we ante fareta, ‘sooner might a fish live deprived of water’. 


656. The particle tf is elegantly used for an adverb of 
time, denoting an action as coincident with another men- 
tioned in the foregoing clause. 

Examples :—# aaa @ wk Ger Tet ot far... Bre aA sora Uet A w- 
at, ‘in a dream I was gazing on thee, when some one, lifting me up, 
brought me here’; ag ama wat fH fra at 4 wet, ‘sho was singing 
away, when Shiv Ji said’. 

657. The particles ww and ¥fa have been already explained and 
illustrated (§ 500). 

a. After a phrase or quotation, modern Hindi often uses Tat, 
where Sanskrit would have had eta. Thus, Taat Ware aat Te Fan 
VOI Alaa Al WeRt A we, ‘what has taken place,—without a motive 
let him not desire to know this’; Ara 2 TA BT A Gast 8, Tat saw 
Ua Bl Wray He, ‘considering that death has seized our hair, let him 
practice virtue’. In both these sentences, @at, like the Sanskrit ¥ia, 
marks the preceding clause as quoted, as it were, from the lips or 
mind of the subject of the sentence. 


658. The emphatic particle fe, as remarked § 505, may 
be variously translated. In addition to the illustrations 
there given, the following may be noted. 
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Se UW Rl ere WAT AT WT et, ‘he was indeed wearied and exhausted 
by the journey’; @tam Wa Cet BHC et Ze war, ‘the child was saved, 
only the cart was broken’; 7a Fa t arat, ‘I will regard sorrow as 
very joy’; @ Tagran aut wt wea ¥, ‘how very wonderful are these 
doctrines !’; Ha qa St it Seay, ‘I called you!’, t.e., you, and no one 
else ; aTeu faa Atay, ‘should you go even without having been call- 
ed’; WH Waa! HLA AS UW UT Sré wt, ‘one imperishable sadam tree 
stood on the bank, (and) that only’. 

N. B. The emphatic particle hi is not to be confounded with the hi which 
in the Rdmdyan and other old poetry is the sign of the dative and accusative 
cases. In the Rémdyan, hu, hun, or au is the common form of the emphatic 


affix. (Vid. §131, e.) 


Or PREPOSITIONS. 


659. The syntax of prepositions calls for little remark. 
Their real nature and construction have been already ex- 
plained (§§506, 509.) 

660. arex, ‘without’, ataz, ‘within’, and sa, ‘before’, are 
construed not only with the genitive, as previously noted, 
but also with the ablative. In the latter case there is al- 
ways an implied comparison. Sometimes it is of little con- 
sequence which is used; but often the two constructions 
convey a slightly different sense. 

Thus, €8 &H Arey, is, /i/., ‘on the outside’; but, ¥a 8 ares, ‘outside 
of this’; At WTA GAN, is, ‘walk before me’; but, we yw 3 wa Stet, ‘he 
ran ahead of me’, etc., ete. 

a. @a commonly takes the noun in its oblique form, where such & 
form exists. In the following from the Rdmiiyan, yaa exceptionally 
governs the accusative in fe; aS wren Ware Baa, ‘he sat on the 
seat with the sage’. 

661. Many words which, when following a noun in the genitive, 
must be rendered into English as prepositions, under other circum- 
stances must be regarded as nouns and often translated accordingly. 
Such, e.g., are Siw, a. Tatan, and many others. Thus, &%t ar & 
maT<w, ‘on account of my going’, but, €8 HITS, ‘for this reason’. So 
also, in the following phrase, fa@@ has a prepositional force: GA faa 
& Tad wre, ‘for whom have youcome?’. But in the following it must 
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be regarded as a substantive, signifying ‘object’; wa fara faa ure, ‘for 
what object have you come ?’. 

662. The inseparable preposition 3%, ‘with’, is properly used only 
with pure Sanskrit nouns. In colloquial Hindi it is not often heard ; 
but it is more common in poetry ; as, ¢.g., STH (3+ WAS) ‘with (his) 
younger brother’; ania, ‘with love’; sutzars, ‘with attendants’. 


OF Con penions: 


663. The copulative conjunction @r is used much less 
freely than the equivalent English ‘and’; the conjunctive 
participle is often preferred to a finite verb followed by the 
conjunction (§597 (1) a.) 

Thus a Hindoo would not be likely to express the phrase, ‘he went 
and saw the town’, by @@ War Wt ant HI Far, but rather, vs A wax 
ANT Al TAT. 

a. It is also to be noted that Hindi idiom often requires 
the omission of the copulative between pairs of words 
where it would be necessary in English. 

Examples :—ae@ a al UwaTa, ‘knowledge of good (and) evil’; qa 
wa wl sara, ‘the giver of joy (and) sorrow’; wat Fat, ‘go! (and) 
pee !’; How aaa, ‘Krishn (and) Baldev’. 

Ren. Such parases are doubtless conceived in the popular mind as equiva- 
lent to copulative compounds (§ 482). 

664. at is to be rendered ‘also’, in an enumeration 
of particulars, but in other cases it must be translated 
‘even’. : 

Thus, at Five az A sara wt wt quiver a mre, “Shri Krishn Chand 
and also Bulrdm Ji came to Dedrikd’; but, wt ara az ait Tarat at ae 
vet @a &, ‘even Shri Krish» Chand gives nothing to any one’. 

a. After words implying a comparison, at must be rendered ‘still’, 
‘vet’, ‘even’; as, WX wt @, ‘there is still more’; UE Aa va Bx 3 at sar 
@, ‘this tree is higher even than that house’. 

6. Sometimes, again, #t can scarcely be rendered into English 


except by an emphasis; thus, 7 MTA ABT wt ay ai a @t, ‘howsoever 
trivial this work may be’. 


665. The Sanskrit Wa, ‘also’, ‘even’, is never used in conversa- 
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tion, and only now and then in poetry; thus, ala drarata aera ae 
Wats, ‘even that which is most mysterious, the good make clear’. 

666. The phrase faa uz at, is often used as a copulative conjunc- 
tion, equivalent to ‘moreover’; as, Tad Ut wt AE RAT B, ‘moreover he 
says this’. | Poe 

667. Of the disjunctive conjunctions, at or wwat, and at 
(Ar.) are the most common; & and am are dialectic. Tm 
also is often used as a disjunctive. 

a. Ta and & are especially used in short disjunctive phrases ; as, 
wat BT A at, ‘be it good or evil’. But sometimes it is repeated before 
successive sentences; as, & BX & AA Ulla Bl Dalia a Hc R ATS Br 
WAT aA Wy A BY, ‘has not Hari had confidence in my affection ? or 
hearing of the coming of Jardsandh, has the lord not come?’. 

b. fear is rare, but we find it in the Ramdyan, as, ARTA Ate ag 
fat, or ‘(being) in the power of pride or love’. 


668. Sometimes in brief phrases, where it may be readily 
understood, the disjunctive may be omitted. 
Thus, gata THATS wre tet are faq ard, ‘wealth and authority 


pass away, obtained (or) not obtained’, «.e., ‘they are gone even before 
we obtain them’. 


669. @ is commonly used as a conditional conjunction 
in the colloquial; afz, usually pronounced, and often written 
az, is Sanskrit, and in conversation is somewhat pedantic. 


a. AT@ is sometimes used dialectically as a conditional conjunction. 


Thus, St @ faa 4 @tia Hreers, ‘if there is no treachery in his heart’. 


670. The conjunction @ has a two fold sense, namely, 
‘then’, and ‘indeed’. 

a. In the following passage the word occurs in both senses ; & 34 
3 He ahrean ar a 2a at ast, ‘if I had asked anything from him, then 
he would indeed assuredly have given it’. 

6. The illative @t is only apparently used for the temporal con- 
junction. Thus, UE Barer WAG ANS at @ wa mi, ‘having told this 
news, Ndrad Ji then went away’; where @t suggests the accomplish- 
ment of his object in telling the news, as the reason for his depar- 
ture’. 
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6. In other cases @t conveys a shade of meaning which can only 
be expressed in English by a peculiar stress of voice ; as, ¢.g., Payat- 
Ula Bare BT Het a a x, ‘lord of the three worlds, and creator of the 
earth am J!’. 

671. The concessive conjunction is aarta (ate+wata), ‘al- 
though’, to which aata, or aarta, ‘yet’, answers in the princi- 
pal clause. These are pure Sanskrit and are rarely used in 
the colloquial, except by pundits. The corrupted form 
ura is employed in the Ramayan. In the common collo- 
quial, at at and @ at are usually employed. 


672. matte and aatta, ‘perhaps’, like many of the fore- 
going, are rarely heard, except from those conversant with 
Sanskrit. The Persian wrag (araz and area) is often heard 
instead. All these are regularly followed by the contin- 
gent future. The verbal forms ara, an am, often take the 
place of these in the colloquial. 


673. fa is radically an explanatory particle; its use asa 
final, —‘that’, is easily derived from this explanatory sense. - 

Thus, 2 "8 Hla 3 Wa fH 2S, etc., ‘for this reason he went, that 
he might see’; here f# is merely explicatory of the word aT, ‘reas- 
on’. And in cases where no such noun occurs in the principal clause, 
it may be yet be understood. 

a. Often Ta must be rendered by the word ‘saying’; as, ae wet 
Aarat wt tH ae Tea Ha mare, ‘he was propitiating this (deity), say- 
ing’, When will that man appear ?’. 

b. Sometimes fH is used pleonastically, after a relative pronoun or 
adverb ; thus, @1 ara TH qa a wet, ‘that thing which you said’; wa 
Ta UCATEAT WHAL al Tar wel Vt Maat, ‘since the supreme Spirit not 
even for an instant can be such’. Further illustration of the use of 
the conjunctions will be found in the section on compound sentences. 


Or INTERJECTIONS. 


674. Interjections call for little remark. The following 
interjectional expressions require a noun in the dative ; viz., 
aru, Tam or Tacs. 
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Thus, WAAL BI wre, ‘praise to God!’, TaRRTT az waa BT, ‘a curse 
to my life !’. 
675. wz or ? changes final z to ¢ after a feminine noun. 


Thus, RUTaAA BL ATS F- qa ara a, ‘I am the servant of the Abode 
of Compassion ; hear! O mother’. 


Or THE Repetition oF Worpbs. 


676. The repetition of words is a marked characteristic 
of Hindi idiom. Any part of speech, except a postposition 
or conjunction, may be repeated, to express, as the case 
may be, the various ideas of repetition, distribution, varie- 
ty, intensity, or continuance. 


677. Nouns when repeated may be taken (1) distribu- 
tively. 

Examples :—at Gt AWATaTL Bt TS @, ‘festivities were going on in 
each house’; @&§ GA Wea AH ATE we ¥, ‘they in each birth find 
(their) abode in hell’. 

(2) Or the repetition may express variety. 

Thus, @9 @9 & Wen, ‘kings of various countries’. 

(3) To express intensity or emphasis, the noun is often 
repeated with the emphatic wt intervening. 

Thus, aa et Aa A Hea eM, ‘in his inmost soul he began to say’; 
arat et arat a, ‘in the very midst of the conversation’; 3a Fiver et 
Five ewet wt, ‘all (the women) were saying nothing but Arishn, 
Krishn’. 

a. When the first noun is in the plural, gt is not used; as, a ® 
erat eta, ‘in their very hands’; art arg, ‘blow on blow’. 

6. Sometimes the first noun is put in the genitive ; as, weit aT wa, 
lit., ‘a fool of fools’, i.e., ‘a very fool’; Hatt & ww BW ww, ‘swarms up- 
on swarms of bees’. 

c. We bave also noted the phrase yur gu, ‘very milk’, t.e., ‘pure 
milk’. 

(4) Sometimes the noun repeated is equivalent to an adverbial 
phrase ; as, tia atta, ‘in rows’. 

(5) The repetition sometimes suggests continuance in a place; as, 


BER HR tare Tart wat, ‘walk along by the side of the road’. 
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678. For the repetition of nouns, etc., with the alteration of a let- 
ter, see § 482 (1) J. 

679. Adjectives are repeated to express (1) intensity. 

Thus, atat atat waa aa te @, ‘the soft, soft wind is blowing’; wut 
wut wea, ‘the cleanest clothes’. Sometimes the first adjective takes 
the genitive postposition ; as, WA ST WAT, ‘extremely hungry’. 

(2) Or sometimes the repetition expresses variety ; 

Examples :—aa #@ gm. ‘various new pleasures’; WHS WIS Ba 
waa Ba. ‘they began to play various unheard of plays’. 

(3) Or the adjectives may be taken distributively. 

Thus, 84 &@ a qZast, ‘each and every one of the great Vadubansfs’. 


680. Numerals are repeated in a distributive sense. 

Thus, 34 & 73 Fe Wa Az, ‘ten sons were (born) to each one’. To 
the repeated numeral, the conjunctive participle @<M is often added 
(§ 504), as follows ; @t @t aitaH Tawa Wa, ‘they went out by twos’; wR 
WH RTH Wa, ‘they came one by one’. 


681. Pronouns, when repeated, are often to be taken dis- 
tributively. Or the repetition may denote variety. 

Examples :—sret 4 waa wut Bt Ba Wa HET, ‘having gone each 
one to his own house, they said—’; & at Tara Tara aa al Test He Vr 
Sr a ata, ‘whatever different things each one may desire, that bring 
and give’; €A @ll ai 7a ura %, ‘what various sorrows do we experi- 
ence !’. 

a. But @1&, repeated. is ‘a few’; as, aeet zm Ula Ble RTS, ‘some 
few may gain your favor’. 

682. The relative @at is idiomatically repeated with the genitive 
postposition ; as, 88 wt Aart, ‘exactly as before’; ; or, if the noun quali- 
fied be feminine, Bat at ast sa gt TAT tat, ‘his state remained just 
as it was before’. 

683. Repetition of verbs is confined to the participles. 
It may indicate (1) simple repetition of the action. | 

Examples :—eit & 3a ia ale we fret tea, “Hari, breaking up 
the weapons one after another, threw them down’; 3a airat uy wert 
ya aia & ugat uat goat wari, ‘all the milk-maids repeatedly ques- 
tioning beast, bird, tree and vine, began to search’; qa Ure wat Bra 
wa Ase G, ‘the bees kept coming and resting on her face’. 
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(2) The repetition of certain verbs thus expresses in- 
tensity. 

Thus, ey weara wgara tt Hea aM, ‘Indra, deeply repenting 
and weeping much, began to say’. 

(3) It may sometimes denote the contimuance or pro- 
longation of the action. 

It will sometimes be found difficult to render this idiom into 
English. waa waa At wT wea. ‘walking on and on they reached 
home’; eat Oia 3 wa wa Tae Alat A om fara, ‘in this way having 
gone on, he came and displayed his glory in the palace’; wt PUT RT 
aa aa wa aaa ait ana wre, ‘to Shri Krishn, as he remained bound, 
came the recollection of a former birth’. 

a. ta @ra, is rendered ‘gradually’, ‘by degrees’. Peculiar is the 
phrase, Wart 4 Ua A UgEA, ‘my continued non-arrival’. 

6. Often the first of the repeated participles is put in the mascu- 
line, and the second in the feminine; as, feat Teut, ‘sccretly’; ga wt 
fan Fal va... dial waa wz, ‘all the milk-maids, making obeisance, 
with him looking on,—’. 

c. The perfect participles of a neuter and its active or causal are 
sometimes idiomatically joined together. Sometimes the compound 
has a reciprocal sense, as, AT Ara, ‘mutual beating’; but often the 
combination seems to have a certain intensive force; as, We ZUre 
Qs fase a wat 2 wre, ‘whence came this calamity upon us sitting 
still ?’. 

d. Similarly, an active or causal participle is often prefixed idiom- 
atically to a neuter verb with an intervening negative, giving an em- 
phatie force. Thus, @ last atta a 4 Taziai, ‘they cannot in any way 
be possibly effaced’, Or the reverse order is found, the neuter parti- 
ciple preceding ; thus, 778 aeraa Ht a aN, ‘the demons, mighty in 
strength, (even when) dead, were not killed’; aq SUT A Saat, ‘driven 
back, they not in the least gave way’. 


684. The repetition of adverbs has already been noted. 
(§498.) The following illustrations are added. 
wa wa eve wa at ert aa aa wa wit fara watu, ‘whenever 
religion suffers injury, then from time to time the lord, assuming 
various bodies—’; sat vat aw areal aga eat cat TUT wa Wie UT aT 
44 
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aa, ‘just in proportion as the girl began to grow, so he began to 
love her greatly’. 

a. An adverb may be repeated with the genitive postposition in- 
tervening, for the sake of emphasis. Sometimes the latter may also 
be in the emphatic form ; as, @t (a) aet Ht uel FA Tae we. ‘that 
army in this very spot shall so vanish’; Wa wt aa, ‘at that very 
moment’. 


685. Prepositions also are sometimes repeated with a 
modification of the sense similar to that above noted. 

Thus, 34 & ate ata aa aa wa GY, ‘all along through the midst, 
bards were singing (his) renown’; geet azutaeet & Ute ara, ‘close 
along by those same footsteps’; At ute Ute wa aren, ‘follow along 


behind me’. 
Onomuatopaia. 


686..The fondness of the Hindoos for onomatopoetic words has 
been already mentioned. This regard for sound extends also to 
the construction of sentences, and is seen especially in the balanced 
structure of the language; as in the marked tendency to throw sen- 
tences of all sorts into the relative and correlative form ; the express- 
ion of repeated action by repeating the word expressing the action ; 
the fondness for rhyme, even in prose, ete., etc. 

a. The following striking examples of onomatopoia in the choice of 
words, are from the 2dmdyan. In the description of the fighting of 
the monkeys against Adran we read, AH Tame HE Wea 4 Wea AF 
Sut wa, ‘the terrible monkey warriors, fighting, their bodies torn to 
pieces, are not diminished’; and the fighting of the bears is thus 
similarly described ; Gaattant Hoge HgTe VTE eats ware eugre, 
‘the bear host gnash and grind their teeth; they eat, and howl, and 
(even) satiated, rush upon (their prey)’. 


Part II. Syntwetic Syntax. 


Or THE ConsTRUCTION oF SENTENCES. 


I.—Or THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 


Of the Parts of a Sentence. 
687. As in all language, the essential elements of a Hin- 
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di sentence are two, viz., subject and predicate, to which 
may be added the copula, as a formal, though not, as will 
appear, a necessary element of the sentence. We treat 
first of the simple sentence. 


688. The subject in Hindi, may be (1) a nown or pronoun 
in the nominative case; or (2) two or more nouns or pro- 
nouns in the nominative; or (8) an adjective or numeral 
used substantively in the nominative; or (4) an infinitive ; 
or (5) any phrase or sentence. 

Examples are, of (1) ;—@erat ava wrar®, ‘Jule? Dds bas come’; # wa 
AT Hi aww %, ‘these are the marks of a good man’; (2) Wt Roe aT 
aaa at are &, ‘Shri Krishn and Balrdém Jé have come’; HW BK qa 
arata, ‘I and you will go’; (5) @t awt ¥, ‘two are there’; Te qrat aay 
wea, ‘no wise (man) will say’; (4) aa Gl Ware, ‘you must go’, /it., 
‘to go is for you; (5) S-e QT A UA AK ATH Sal <g wan am a 
waa Ueat B, ‘to them it falls to wander in this earthly circle of re- 
peated births and deaths’. 

a. The cases in which a complete sentence introduced by Ta stands 
as the subject of the verb, will be noticed in the Syutax of the Com- 
pound Sentence. 

6. Colloquially. the locative with aay, @t, eto. is used as tho subject 
of a sentence in such phrases as the following: WH aaz aM ATT 


saTaqT, ‘not so much as one man came’; aT a aa wag gy, ‘as many as 
two hundred came’. 


659. The subject may sometimes be omitted; (1) when 
it can be readily supplied from the connexion, as, e.g., in 
questions, or in direet address; or (2) when it is implied 
in the form of the verb; or (3) in proverbs, where brevity 
is sought. 

Examples; (1) aa ae arat 2 et arat 2, ‘is he coming ? yes (he) is 
coming’, @&l Gg gat aa aareaa &T, ‘son! what conduct is this you dis- 
play 7’; (2) arera ¥. ‘(I) am a Brahman’; (3; Hat aa AT, ‘earn, then eat’. 

a. In the phrase a@cgat %, the word urat or Hg is to be understood 
as the subject of the verb, and is indeed often expressed. 

690. Sometimes by anatolouthon, a nominative, or the case of the 
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agent, stands without a verb, as #ira@t in the following: frat & war 
aa Ar Tawa al Bt ca at 3 wa 2q Hea art, ‘the milk-maids, who 
had gone out to draw water—they, seeing the chariot coming in the 
distance, began to say—’. 


691. The predicate of a sentence may be (1) a verb; (2) 
a noun or pronoun either in the nominative or some obli- 
que case; (3) an adjective; (4) a numeral; or (5) any word 
or phrase used as a noun. 

Examples :—(1) ag aaa, ‘he will go’; (2) va at ara wrem &, ‘his 
name is Ahuk’; ae Wat He, ‘this is the king’s’; ae @rat uz @. ‘he 
is on the house’; #I<w Ue ®, ‘the reason is this’; ae TeAa ta at 2, 
‘whose is this book ?’; Tat @raw Hat # wey ®, ‘in no one is such pow- 
er’; St wa Az Rr, ‘the son whom I shall have’; (3) trat Tague GET 
aut a nara @, ‘the Rdjdé Sisupd/ is very mighty and renowned’; (4) 
Ht ala Btag Y, ‘my feet were sixteen’; (5) W Uren wera Ht Tsar ¥, 
‘I am the messenger (Jit., the sent) of Rajd Bhishmak’. 

692. The predicate verb is sometimes omitted when it can be easi- 
ly supplied from the context; as, Tat att & mara Tat wa 4 Te BTA 
zat A ay ara, ‘both heroes saluted him, the one, regarding him as a 
spiritual guide, the other, holding him as a brother’. 


693. The copula, either explicitly, or as implied in a 
verbal form, is regularly required to connect the subject 
and predicate of a sentence. But even in prose the copula 
may often be omitted in Hindi, where it would be essen- 
tial in English or even in Urdu. 

a. Thus, in simple description, where the copula may be readily 
supplied, Hindi often characteristically omits it; as, ayaa Al W- 
SH AA Ua faa H VT Se WH A ATA Zan FaU BSA, ‘(there was) a 
king of the city of MJathurd, named Ahuk, (who had) two sons; the 
name of one (was) Devak, the other (was) Ugrasen’. 

b. The copula is also often omitted in comparisons; as, nia zat 
Bela aa at fe VS Teac aa arferal, ‘the earth looked as fair as 
a beauty adorned’. 

c. Similarly, the copula is very commonly omitted in negative 
sentences; as, ¥3 St Tarat ara ont 1 | azy, ‘this (person has) no 
knowledge of anything’. 
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Rem. In such phrases the omission of the copula is in fact only apparent. 
Nahfg, as remarked § 372, is a compound of the negative na with an archaic 
form of the copula, d/fy. 

d. The copula is also usually omitted in proverbial expressions; 
as, Gta at me ast, ‘stolen sugar is sweet’; HAT & Tac a wae an 
aa, ‘oil of jasmine on the head of a musk rat’. 

e. But when there is any emphasis on the time as to which any 
affirmation is made, as past, present, or future, the copula must be 
employed. 

694. The omission of the copula is extremely common in poetry; 
indeed, in the Ramdyan, its use is quite exceptional. Examples will 
be found in almost every line. Thus, 3a fata wa Ut ara wert, ‘in 
every way, all the people of the city (were) rejoiced’; aaauta AzaTe- 
wer, ‘association with the good, (is) the root of joy and gladness’. 

a. But occasional examples of the use of the copula occur, deter- 
mined by emphasis, or by the necessities of the metre; as, e.g., ¥U- 
Iw U Were AAT. ‘but difficult to be worshipped (is) Muhesh’. 

6. As in all languages, we must distinguish the occasional use of 
the substantive verb, not as a copula, but as an essential word. Thus, 
@ ain araa & fH Sxaz @. ‘those people admit that God exists’; wa @ 
were @ Tee Ura, ‘(those things) which have been, are, or shall be 
hereafter’. 

695. The predicate may belong to the subject in a greater or less 
degree as compared with other objects. For illustrations of the syn- 
tax of adjectives in such cases, see § 566, under ‘Comparison’. In 
the case of verbs, the comparison is expressed by prefixing the proper 
adverb. 

696. The subject and predicate may both be extended 
or defined, as in other languages, by the addition of vari- 
ous words in grammatical dependence upon them. The 
subject may be defined (1) by a noun or nouns in apposi- 
tion. 

Examples :—eterarat &t CEASE Ten where OTe ¥, “Rdjd Bhish- 
mak of Hastindpur, (lit., resident of) has come’; @Itda AEtaT WaT, ‘the 
month Kartik came’. 

a. Here note the common idiom with the pronoun @@, which occurs 
in the following phrase; Sm WII<ivaret a Sat aT weq wud H at 
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wea B, ‘all the inhabitants of the city, whether men or women, were 
thus talking among themselves’. 

6. The common idiom which occurs in the following sentences 
must be regarded as an appositive construction : Wt &1 STS Hae Tae, 
‘I got two suits (of) clothes’; Ta az urat aut wet, ‘not one drop (of) 
water fell’. 

c. In the following from the Prem Sdgar, atam is a predicative 
adjunct of the personal pronoun @: & @tam ¥ aa aa, ‘I, a child, (é.e., 
although a child.) am thy enemy’. 

(2) The subject may be extended or defined by an ad- 
jective. In this case we may distinguish (a) the a@ééribu- 
tive, and (0) the predicative construction. 

a. In the attributive construction, the adjective precedes the noun 
and forms conjointly with it one complex idea as, e.g., WY SIAM wea 
ate WI @, ‘this frightful form is the Kali Yug’. 

6. In the predicative construction, the adjective follows the noun, 
and is apprehended separately from it, being, as it were, the predi- 
cate of an abridged relative clause. Thus, €3 a ATS @T Tana Ta HS, 
‘at) I kill this (child), then I may reign without fear’. In the follow- 
ing both constructions occur: 38 @a ArT sap wa HaratrRAt SST aweal 
alaTgt at, ‘the youngest son of that Bal, very powertul, and greatly 
renowned, was Bandsur’. 

(3) The subject may also be defined by a pronoun used 
adjectively. 

Thus, we Heat 2 ute Aa, ‘this girl is thy niece’; @t ara aa a att, 
‘the thing which you said’, | 

(4) Or by a numeral. 

Thus, €3 ava 2tat are wre, ‘in the midst of this, the two brothers 
came’; &1 8#a gt Teare Tea, ‘two thousand warriors appeared’. 

(5) Or by a genitive. 

Thus, 3a Wat W Sra a #1 TW, ‘all the people of the assembly held 
their peace’; Wa AT AAA WT EAM, ‘now my desire has been ful- 


filled’. 
Rem. As the genitive is de facto an adjective, it admits of the two 
constructions mentioned above under (2). But as Hindi often imitates 


the Persian by placing the genitive after the governing noun, it 
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predicative character cannot always be certainly inferred from its po- 
sition. But it is evidently used as a predicate in the following from 
the Prem Sdgar: @: @ram @ Taa &® Ha a are Stat, ‘six children of 
theirs, then, Hans has slain’. 

(6) By an adjective participle. 

Here again, we have both (a) the attributive and (4) the predica- 
tive constructions. Thus, vq Am ata aet wet aT, ‘a dead snake lay 
there’; but, in the predicative construction, wa Bia AT Al TET AT, 
‘a snake lay dead’; HS Star Haat BS Wer gat, ‘Aans, fearing and 
trembling, rose and stood up’. 


697. The predicate of a sentence may be extended, 


(1) By a noun, pronoun, or any word or phrase used 
substantively. This includes several particulars. 

a. The direct object of a verb ; as, Ga BFat WUT, ‘declare the mess- 
age’; TST warn Re aA ara, ‘Kijé Bhishmak said nothing’. The 
object may sometimes be a phrase or sentence; asin the following, 
after a conjunctive participle ; @lave Tae Fa WA sha. ‘seeing the 
sacrifice destroyed by the monkeys’; @i1a Ut &H MAS Ble aa, ‘hear- 
ing that the marriage procession had come near the house’; and, 
after an imperfect participle, atatg axa gaa wa tat, ‘all the 
queens, on hearing (the words), The marriage procession will move’. 

Rem. Observe, that the object of the verb may itself again be 
defined in the same way as the subject noun (§696.) Thus, aa 
WaT Wat HA. pardon my transgression’; Se at A WH a witsar, 
‘do not leave them alone in the jungle’. 

6. Or the predicate, under the conditions specified in § 332, may be 
extended by the case of the agont; as, ATA 4 Zaarat Art Seat ear, 
‘Brahmd caused the gods to understand’, 

c. Or by a dative; as, az a A Ba Brera Ar Arar aa fear, “Nand 
Ji sent an invitation to all the Brahmans’. 

d. Or, in short, by any case of any noun or pronoun, defining the 
predicate in respect of time, place, manner, etc.; as, Ht a Te A area 
&t Wa Tear, ‘they allowed Mohan to come into the house; 33H AF a 
Taser Ba Hrs Wat, ‘all the former grief left his heart’; wr waa mat 
eat am azait, ‘the fire swept to the top of the mountain’. 

e. Or the defining noun may be a nominative in apposition with the 
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predicate ; as, asaya R Ava 2 ¥ ana avtan ateu ira alata aera, 
‘the names of the six systems are these, Nydya, Vaisheshik, Sdnkhya, 
Yogya, Mimdnsd, Veddnt’. In the following, the nominative defin- 
ing the predicate is appositive to the subject: Ta@ ar wreat wean 
ua Hra sas, ‘her eighth child shall be born as thy death’. 

(2) The predicate may be extended by an adjective, or 


if a noun, also by a numeral. 

Examples ‘—¥art it ura wa, ‘be pleased to purify our house’; 
Q Tra H ANT wa %, ‘these are the king’s four sons’; @€ Waa RITE 
aaa Bat wut, ‘that mountain was eleven yojans high’. 

(3) Or by a conjunctive participle. 

a. Observe that this participle always has the force of an adverbial 
adjunct of the predicate, expressing the various adverbial relations 
of time, place, manner, etc., as explained in §597. Besides the illus- 
trations there given, the following may be noted: 4q wt wa vara 
@t dat ate AA aa, ‘Vand Ji, being very sad, began to draw long 
sighs’; Ta @ Soret J Guat wat Asrar. ‘having taken the kingdom, 
and issued a proclamation, he established his seat’. 

(3) Or by an adjective participle absolute (§596,(2)). 

Examples :—faraa va fea wae # tea wa. ‘a number of days pass- 
ed staying in Jfathurd’; W Rta aT Va gaat arat au faa wa ¥, ‘Shri 
Krishn Chand has come in company with a beautiful woman’. 


Rem. The conjunctive and adjective participles may, sgain, themselves be 
defined in the sume way as the tenses of a verb in the predicate of a sentence. 


For illustrations, see §$ 596—6vV0. 

(4) The predicate may also be extended by a preposition 
with its case. 

Thus, 3a & faa Wt area ee ATS UT 4 Zam, ‘he saw no house with- 
out Shri Krishu Chand’; Wa Tirat UarTat & are wert, ‘all the milk-maids 
went to Yasoda’. 

(5) Or by an adverb. 

Thus, ag Wa Wag Yat, ‘he became greatly pleased’; Wig Wet, 
‘come quickly’. 

Agreement. 

698. Agreement is three fold, viz.; (1) of an adjective 
used attributively with its noun; (2) of an adjective in the 
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predicative construction with its noun; (3), of the predi- 
cate of a sentence, whether verb or adjective, with the 


subject. 


699. The general rules regulating the agreement of an 
adjective aléiribudive with its subject have been already 
stated and illustrated ($163). The same rules apply to the 
avreement of the genitive attributive with the noun it de- 
fines (1410). 


700. But when an adjective or genitive attributive de- 
fines several nouns of different genders, usage as to agrec- 
ment varics 

(1) The attributive may, preferably, agree in gender with 
the nearest noun. 

Examples :—3a at ae At AeA, ‘his wife and children’; aeetat eat 
AT IL wa, ‘your wife cad four sons’. 

(2) Or the attributive may take the form of the mascu- 
line, as the ‘more worthy’ gender, even though the noun 
immediately following be feminine. 

Examples :— ert Satan, ‘your wife, sons, etc.’; WeatTa at a 
Maa AAT AT ATSat AAT aarat, ‘Purusrdm dé called his mother and 


brothers’. 


701. When an adjective or adjective participle occurs in 
the predicatire construction with its noun, if the noun be 
in the accusative with #. the adjective or participle regu- 
larly takes the form of the uninflected masculine singular, 
irrespective of the gender or case of the noun. 

Examples :—# PRIA 4 var awmat Tas a aay sam ¥. ‘in tho 
three worlds I sce no one so powerful’; ant Ht Waar 2a, ‘seeing the 
city burning’. 

a. But occasionally the predicative adjective or participle takes the 
feminine termination even after the accusative with @t. Thus, in 
Damayanti, BR VN R TA A WA A WHat Fst, ‘you have left me, 
your handmaid, alone in the wilderness’. 


Rem. Here the construction scems confused; for although the adjective 
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takes the feminine termination, the verb follows the usual rule and retains 
the masculine form after ko. 

b. Observe, that when a participle is found inflected after a noun 
with @, it is to be regarded, not as a predicative adjunct, but as in 
the absolute construction (596, (2)). Thus, wet at agra @aaret at 
a2 aren at, ‘where he would find seated, sages, philosophers and gods’. 

702. The same rule as to agreement applies to the pronominal 
accusatives in ¥ and @ as to those in &t. Thus, ea ae ay ala, 
‘whom shall we regard as the real (one) ?’. 

a. But in this case, again, we occasionally find a different usage ; 
as, ¢.g., in the following from the Prem Sdgar; @ i wre wHRa aa 
witeat, ‘do not leave this child alone in the jungle’. 


703. If the noun be in the nominative or the nominative 
form of the accusative, the predicative adjective or partici- 
ple agrees with it in gender and number, as in the attribut- 
ive construction. 

Thus, aa at ata sat wey uct wrat, ‘why dost thou not fulfil the 
desire of (my) heart ?’; ma thrat Staat facat ¥, ‘the cows, panting 
and lowing, are wandering about’; Tat Sra Aa... FaTat Wat UT HR 
Trams Wat, ‘thus reflecting, Suddmd came near his house’. 

a. In the following phrase, we must supply the Ist personal pronoun; 
qa 4 4a aa A amt waa, ‘you have left (me) alone in this wilderness’. 


704. The predicate verb, adjective, or noun must be in- 
flected to agree with the subject in number, gender and 
person, in so far as they may be capable of such inflection. 

Thus, Weare BI Wearaam @ ars see ue awl Saar ¥, ‘sacred 
science and military science,—these two procure (men) a high rank’; 
fast @a 8 Balal ATA ATS... THAT AT, ‘in that very country was 
living a Brahman, by name Suddmd’. 

a. Observe, that the case of the perfect of transitive verbs as con- 
strued with @, is no exception to this rule; inasmuch as that which 
in English is the object, in this passive construction becomes the 
subject of the verb, with which it therefore agrees according to rule; 
as, fA (TaeTat a).. Taget ofa ga farara, ‘/it., ‘or is the old love all for- 
gotten (by Bihdrt)?; @ eat waza wt aure ey, ‘the six (daughters) 
were given in marriage to Basudev’, 
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705. When the subject of a verb is a sentence, the predicate is 
always put in the 3rd masculine singular. Thus, in the passive 
construction, Wa Hrat A Rat Yat Wet, ‘one milk-maid said, Listen, 
dear !. 

706. When the subject is an honorific pronoun, an hon- 
orific plural, or a title of respect, although the reference 1s 
to an individual, the predicate or predicates must agree 
with it in the plural. 

a. It will often happen that the noun or adjective in the predicate 
nominative, will admit of no distinction in form for plurality. But 
if, with such a predicate, any inflectible adjunct be joined, it must 
take the plural inflection, as in the second of the following examples : 
G Taurean &, ‘this is Vidhdta’; ual Ga H Rel S, ‘this is the Creator 
of the world’; @la wa aH ate UtaT, ‘by what time will your honor 
return ?’. 


707. When a pronominal nominative plural refers to both mascu- © 
line and feminine objects, the predicate takes the form of the mascu- 


line gender; as, Y@Tat at Sat GA... WA SA ALITA ura &, ‘Suddmd’s 


wife said (to her husband),—Now we are experiencing great trouble’. 


708. When the subject consists of two or more nouns or 
pronouns of different genders, the predicate and copula 
commonly agree in gender with the nearest noun. The 
same rule, it should be remarked, applies to an attributive 


adjunct under similar circumstances, 

Thus, €3 & la a BW ATL HST at, ‘this (creature) had three eyes 
and four arms’; Weaad Wat WHat giaanat @ ett wR tH wa wt 
aRUAZIT &, ‘youth, wealth, authority, lack of judgment, these four are 
each occasious of failure’; mtat at HE wrat, ‘a dust-storm and show- 
er came’. 

a. Some say that occasionally the attributive or predicate takes the mascu- 
line gender without reference to the gender of the nearest noun. But 1 am 
not able to find any good authority for such usage, and have only noted the 
following illustration of it in literature: na purush nu sired dyd, ‘ucither man 


por woman came’. 


709. When the subject consists of two or more words of 
different persons, the verb then preferably agrees with the 
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1st person, rather than the 2nd or 3rd, and the 2nd, rather 
than the 3rd. 

a. In this case, if the person preferred be in the singular, the verb 
agrees with it in that number, even though another noun be associ- 
ated with it. Examples are as follows: @y Geeta Hreaa WERT EA 
qa aat ¥, ‘you and I are not that imagined spirit of yours’; Wa a 
aA a aat act wel a ML AE ASI UT, ‘to-day thou and I will go to 
the place where thou and he were seated’; aat a Qt ag A Gla UAT, 
‘thou and he will not obtain leave to go there’. 

Rem. In the colloquial, however, many people foilow the same rule with 
regard to agreement in the case of different persons, as when there are differ- 


ent genders; z.e., the verb is nude to agree in person with the nearest word. 


Thus many would say, main aur tu chaleyd, td aur we chalenge. 


710. When a subject noun denotes, not an individual, 
but a class, the predicate, although referring to a plurality 
individuals, is placed in the singular. | 

Example :—@a Gat Gat ti, ‘the army was going along’. Soin 
the following, the subjects are construed as collectives: @ @: wee 
area H Tad anua THat, ‘these six duties were appointed for the 
Brahman’; ata Tea tra ala wT, ‘three days and nights passed’. 

a. On the same principle, 4@, ‘all’, is often construed as a singu- 
lar; as, @@ Hl BA Ware, ‘all of them were troubled’; az wa Tat Gt 
qua @, ‘all these are faults in a friend’. 

711. Finally, it should be remarked that the common people, as 
might be expected, are often very careless of the laws of agreement. 
Deviations from rule are even found occasionally in literature. Thus 
we read, even in Prof. Kastwick’s carefully edited Prem Sdyar, awa 
Aza Al Alaa We. ‘she went to invite her sister’. 

712. In poetry, moreover, the rules of agreement often give way 
to the necessities of the metre, as in the following, where @, (péur.) 
is construed first with a singular verb, and afterwards with a plural: 
@ UE HU RUS AA MA’ Ree Ratz, ‘those who, abandoning deceit, 
sing this tale, hear (it and) tell (it)’. 


II.—Or Comrounpb SENTENCES. 
A. Of Co-ordinute Sentences. 


713. When two or more connected sentences are gram. 
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matically independent of one another, they are called codr- 
dinate sentences; and when one is dependent upon the 
other, it is called a subordinate sentence. 


714. Co-ordinate compound sentences in Hindi, as in 
other languages, may be classified as Copulutive, Disjunc- 
tive, Adversative, and Causal. 


Copulative Sentences. 


715. The conjunctions proper to copulative co-ordination 
are am and at. ar, ‘and’, joins two propositions when they 
are regarded as of equal importance, and as independent 
one of the other. 3,27, ‘and’....‘also’, implies that the 
affirmation of the former clause is extended either, («) in 
the subject, or (0) in the predicate. 

Examples :—ag @ar mat ae Tat aay wat, ‘he went away, and did 
not return’; at Hla St aut a aetta Tt al va H VN aa Ta, ‘Shri 
Krishn departed, and Ba/lrdm Ji also went off with him’; ae weg 
ural 2 an ag aed fazitara at 2, ‘this man is virtuous, and he is 
also very learned’. 

a. Very often the copula or verb may be omitted from either the 
first or the second member of the copulative sentence. Thus, ag 
wea eat an aed faziata at 2. ‘this man is both virtuous and also 
very learned’. ‘The ellipsis of the verb in the second member, is 
more common in the colloquial speech than in literature. 

b. Tat or ura is often used as a copulative conjunction, with a re- 
sumptive force. Thus, 33 4 Sut &t Bat Taar fat araeg al At wt gar 
Taat, ‘he lifted up Usd; again, he also bound Aniruddh J?. 

ce. he pronominal phrase, Tag az at, /it., ‘upon that also’, is often 
used as a copulative conjuuction, with an enhancive force; as, TAS UX 


bd € “= . . 
wt AA UFR AUT, ‘moreover, men will do unrighteousness’, 


Disjunctive Sentences. 


716. Disjunctive co-ordinate sentences are connected by 
the conjunctions at or wuar, at, fat, Rand TH, ‘or’. Any 
of these may be repeated in successive clauses, when the 
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first must be rendered ‘either’, and the second, ‘or’. There 
is no difference in their meaning: at is preferred to wwar 
to connect single words ; gwen is preferred to connect sen- 
tences. 

Examples :—¥a Wa &T Geh Ret HT eis aaa Y waar Bet ar THA 
%, ‘we can take them and drive away a dog, or make stakes of them’; 
Ere USS A AH AL TF B |e, ‘throw him down, or drive him away 
from my presence’. Also see § 667, a, b. 

a. Sometimes sentences are disjunctively coordinated by the verb 
ag .... Te; thus, @1@ Wa ae a WTA, ‘whether he come, or do not 


come’. 
b. Negatively disjunctive sentences are connected by repeating 


with each the negative adverb, 4; as, 4 ag ata @ aay zat Feu, 
‘neither is there that place, nor that ruined cot’. 

c. The first negative is sometimes omitted; as, =e Ula Sl wa a 
@ia ar Bs, ‘this (man) has neither joy at finding, nor sorrow at 
losing’. 

Adversative Sentences. 


"17. In adversative coordination, two statements are 
contrasted with one another. These adversative sentences 
are of three kinds, viz.; (1) the second proposition may be 
contradictory or exclusive of the first; (2) it may be mere- 
ly restrictive of the former statement; or (3) the contrast 
may be made by exfending the former statement. 

a. It is doubtful whether Hindi as yet has strictly appropriated 
certain adversative conjunctions to introduce restrictive as distin- 
guished from contradictory adversative clauses. But, on the whole, the 
teudency seems to be, to introduce a contradictory adversative clause 
by ata (very rarely, Tara, or the equivalent Arabic @tHa; while 
uz is commonly employed to introduce a sentence merely restrictive 
of the other. But an extensize adversative clause is regularly intro- 
duced by ata, or the Arabic @tem. 

6. In the following examples, ava, Tara and Uz, are used strictly 
in accordance with the principle above suggested: (1) wta S&T @at- 
HATH BS TET UWA GE GTA B Wr Betas 8 aa 2, ‘of the soul there 
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is no creator, but it has existed of itself from eternity’; gacat aT 
ured & asa 8 qe vel fret faq xa tana # enna ei sera 2, ‘a 
man of bad character gains nothing from reading the Shdstra, but in 
this matter the nature prevails’: (2) fa a ag ae ael ae S ut wa 
at era a atal 4 wa, ‘thou hast indeed slain many very mighty 
(men), but now thou shalt not escape alive out of my hand’; aa @ a 
ETeT TH UTI Uz Alt’ ATS W WI A BAT, ‘in his heart, indeed, he wish- 
ed to flee, but for shame flee he could not’. 

c. While these examples seem to sustain the principle suggested, 
it must be admitted that even good writers often fail to make this dis- 
tinction in the use of the different adversative conjunctions. Thus, 
in the following from the Prem Sdgar, Wa is used to express a 
mere restriction: W€at Wa AVA ¥ UY FT Tara & Biel aa Rear, 
‘I am telling it before thee, but do not thou tell it before any one’. 
And in the following from the Shad Darshan, @& introduces a contrae 
dictory clause: @@ Taal wr aarat ea aay 2 ut wa 3 ara waAiz- 
ara B Gat SAT @, ‘the Ved is not the composition of any one, but 
has existed of itself from eternity’. 

d, Examples (3) of exfensive adversative clauses are as follows: 
a wa H HEA Hr HS MA A a ATG aca Ea wl Be | ae GT, ‘they paid 
no attention to their speaking, but turned their faces away from 
them’: saz & earaa HT & faa wey away Sea HA H Ta ®, ‘it is not 
for establishing (the doctrine of a) God, but rather for disproving it’. 


Causal Sentences. 


718. In causal co-ordination, the one sentence denotes 
either the reason or the consequence, the cause or the effect 
of the other. A sentence denoting the cause or reason, is 
commonly introduced by the conjunction aaif#, or the noun 
aime, uscd conjunctively; a clause expressing a conse- 
quence or effect is introduced by the conjunctive phrases, 
wa faa tH. faa faa TH, €a aren, or their equivalents. The con- 
junction wa, ‘therefore’, is confined to Urdu. 

Examples :—ta oe qa Zit quite Taret & wart faa at TA Seer B, 
‘I will give them happiness because they have endured great afflic- 
tion for me’; Vat AA A HAT Mat H BEA WaT SEU Ta Tea A 
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=u WIM Hl Bada ACM ¥, ‘not to do such a decd, will stand as a sin 
before God, hence I cherish this hope’. 

a, For €a faa, etc., the pronominal ablatives, ¥g @, at St, at a, 
ete., are often used to connect sentences in the causal relation, as, e.7., 
in the following: az we 21t ara at St aH are Wa St aa, ‘this 
(vulture) will pursue and kill me, hence one can only succeed by 
having gone to him’. 

6. ‘he connecting conjunction or phrase is sometimes omitted in 
cases where we must nevertheless recognize the sentences as coordi- 
nated in the causal relation. Thus, & awit @t az ust 22a an4 
aant 3a wl Tact Het ated, ‘my worshippers are oppressed, (hence) 
I ought at this time to go and remove their anxiety’. 


B. Subordinate Sentences. 


719. Subordinate sentences are of three kinds, viz. (1) 
Subordinate, (2) Adjective or Melative, (3) Adverbial. 
These will cach be defined and explained in their orderbelow. 

720. Before entering upon the consideration of subordinate clauses, 
it will be convenient to advert to a threefold classification of the 
tenses of the Hindi verb, as denoting the possible, the impossible, and 
the actual. JI. The following four tenses denote an action or state 
of being, coutingently, as merely possible, iz.; the Contingent Future, 
the Imperative, the Contingent Imperfect, and the Contingent Per- 
fect. II. The following are used to denote a supposition whose 
realization has become épossible ; vis., the Indefinite Imperfect, the 
Negative Contingent Imperfect, and the Negative Contingent Per- 
fect. III. The remaining tenses are all indicative; 7.¢., they all 
denote an action either as a reality, or as assumed to be such. In 
all the rules for the use of the tenses in subordinate sentences, it is 
tu be remembered that the tenses of Class J are required when an 
action or state is regarded as a mere possibility; those of Class JZ are 
used to denote a past possibility which cannot now be realized ; * 
those of Class I/J, denote, under various phases, the actual and real. 
These statements will receive abundant illustration in the following 


sections. 


* It should be remarked, however, that the Indefinite Imperfect, in virtue 
of its double character (§§ 615, 616), belongs properly to both classes J and JZ, 
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721. Those are called substantive clauses which are 
equivalent to a substantive expanded into a sentence. 

a. Thus, in the sentence uvasat TH B Ge wea at WEG Aa @, ‘that 
God is one, is a fundamental doctrine of religion’, the phrase azawat * 
vai 2, is evidently equivalent to the substantive phrase, U<ASa< at 
wara, ‘the Divine unity’. Again, in the sentence mea ¥ TH ae WTa- 
at, ‘the phrase ag wraat is evidently equivalent to an accusative 
case after the verb mea ¥. . 


722. Substantive clauses are of two kinds, (1) Subjective 
and (2) Predicative. Those are called subjective which 
stand either in the relation of a subject to the leading verb, 
or in apposition with the subject. Those are called predi- 
cative which limit or define the predicate of the leading 
sentence or any adjunct of that predicate. All subjective 
substantive clauses are regularly introduced by the parti- 
cle fm, ‘that’. 

Examples of subjective substantive clauses are as follows :—da @ 
wet tH eA WT Fs I HS agi, ‘he said (/it. by him [was] said), I have 
nothing to do with Siri Khrishn’. Very commonly ag, ‘this’, stands 
as the subject of the leading clause, aud the following substantive 
clause then stands in opposition with it; thus, ag Tag @ren @ ta aqua 
Wr wat aig B ATA HT VU TA AY HOM WN Hist @, ‘this is 
evident, that for man by his own understanding to obtain the know- © 
ledge of God, is extremely difficult. In the following sentence the 
substantive clause defines the subject Stat of the leading verb, as to 
its elements ;—3¥ SAT wt ann He sont wey aan Ta sa wR ari ae 
ag fala waa wraat at atta, ‘the splendor of that occasion cannot 
be described, how before all (were) rows of enormous tusked and 
furious elephants’. 

a. After a leading clause expressing ‘fitness’, ‘duty’, ‘obligation’, 
etc., the verb of the substantive clause is regularly put in the contin- 
gent future, or one of the respectful forms of the imperative. Thus, 
urea @ fa tat ar at de eta, ‘it is fitting that (you) send some one 
there’; Wa Tl Wawa 2 fe act a is necessary that you go there’. 
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7123. Predicative substantive clauses are of various forms. 
Thus, they may stand as the object, either of the verb in 
the leading clause, or of a participial adjunct in the lead- 
ing clause. In this case they are usually introduced by 
the particle tj. 

Examples :—ang amt wirey at Rr arg arava wt fe aa Raat ara 
ent Teast aa wet, “Ndrad the sage went and comforted Aniruddh Ji, 
(saying)—Do not be anxious about anything’; TreqaTat wa et aa a 
neat fara @ tH H fe ae, ‘the princess walks ahout. saying in en 
heart of hearts,—Whom shall I marry ?’; aa @f@ wrat fe ara trent 
@S Wat @, ‘go and see what king is coming up against (us)’. 

a. Occasionally &t introduces the substantive clause, instead of Ta. 
Thus, agt farentr &t aye Be gered H wae Ht aT ®, ‘consider this, 
what difference at all is there between Mathurd and Brindaban’. 

6. Sometimes, especially before short clauses, Tf may be omitted ; 
as, Tae ret, SA Kat Wear, ‘Chitrarekhd said, ‘Friend, come 
liere’. 

N. B. It is very important to observe that after verbs 
of ‘saying’, ‘thinking’, ‘wishing’, etc., Hindi, unlike Eng- 
lish, does not admit the oratio obliqua. On the contrary, 
idiom demands that the words or thoughts of the speaker 
be cited as they pass in his mind. 

This principle makes it necessary, in translating from English in- 
to Hindi, to change both the tense and the person of the verb, as 
illustrated in the following examples: 38 @ Mat THR Bram, ‘he said 
he would come’, /it., ‘by him said, I will come’; &@f @ret fa qaaa at 
ar, ‘as he wished (7.e., was about to) kill Buddev’, Jit., ‘wished, May 
[ kill Baldev’. 

a. Inthe Ramayan (Bal K.), we read, wut wa Arey we Warra 
art ga argY. Here there is an ellipsis of a conjunctive participle, as 
ara, ‘thinking’, of which the substantive clause, Az wa are, is the 
object ; and these words, ‘I have no son’, are represented as actually 
passing in the mind of the king. Thus we may render the passage 
in English idiom, ‘sadness entered the heart of the king, as he 
thought how he had no son’. 
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724. Predicative substantive clauses, again, may express 
the purpose or object of the action of the leading verb. 

a. In this case, the substantive clause may be conceived of as in 
opposition to some such word as &IT#, or 24, ‘reason’, object’, in the 
principal clause. Such a word is indeed. for the sake of greater 
clearness, often expressed. The clause denoting the object or pur- 
pose, is introduced by the conjunction Tm, or the relative St used as 
@ conjunction. The verb of the substantive clause expressing the 
purpose must be in the contingent future. Thus, #a we Gara 2 
ator area & fa aA Ba GT GATaTA HT UTM, ‘I wish to send you to 
Brinddban, that you may go and comfort them’; & Wen & wea Et A 
eam Tas & va dua 8 ger vy, ‘I will not perform even an act of 
religion, in order that I may remain free from this bondage’; @ arat 
SB GMAIL HVT A MA ara H Ga Wsra @, ‘do thou coax father that 
he may send me with the cowherds’. 


725. A negative clause denoting purpose is introduced 
_ by the phrase, tat a @t fm, followed by the contingent future. 
Thus, agt 4 aredt tar 4 St tH eA Te, ‘do not go there, lest you 
fall’. zat is often omitted. 

a. Sometimes the connective must be supplied from the context; 
as, Wiew Wz fancie uvereg, ‘I have no fear lest (my) hereafter should 
be ruined’. 

726. When the substantive clause denotes the result of 
an action, if that result be presented (1) merely as a wish 
or expectation, the verb must be in the contingent future ; 
if (2) as an objective reality, the verb must be in one of 
the indicative tenses; if (3) as unattainable or inconceiv- 
able, the verb must be in tue indefinite imperfect. 

Thus (1) wR tat geet Gta aera fH Tre at Sor gaa wt ata 
ra & Ata BS ra, ‘iet us cuuse to be made such a beautiful theatre 
that the people of each village immediately on hearing may rise and 
run (to see it)’; (2) aqU & AU aM wa 2 TH Taat &t Swe Tet Te z, 
‘what is thy business in Mathurd that leaving (thy) father, thou art 
living here ?’; @@ am 4 va vila tr ot at amet. fa fas & Da at ua 
qa tra @ oy tat, ‘in the wilderness alone, she was weeping away in 
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such a manner that the beasts, and birds, hearing the voice of her 
weeping, were weeping (too)’; (3) wea ® a sad ut at ava 
I @ arat, ‘what power had Arjun, that he should carry away (my) 
sister ?’ | 

Rem. The result of an action is in Hindi more frequently express- 
ed by an adjective clause introduced by a relative pronoun or pro- 
nominal, as illustrated in the next paragraph. 


Adjective Clauses, 


727. Those are called adjective (or relative) clauses 
which are equivalent to an adjective qualifying some word 
or clause in the leading sentence. 

a. For example, take the compound sentence, wt Avs a wa watt 
Qi Tam at wa a Gat a, ‘Shri Krishn counted those lines which he 
had drawn’. Here the phrase introduced by @ qualifies the sub- 


stantive @Hlet ®t after the manner of an adjective, and is indeed 
equivalent to waet wtet ge walt ar. 


728. All adjective clauses are regularly introduced by 
the relative pronoun or a pronominal adjective to which 
the corresponding correlative regularly answers in the 
principal clause. The relative clause may be regarded as 
a simple expansion of the correlative pronoun. Instead 
of the correlative, one of the demonstratives (as, ag, ag, tar, 
etc., or the pronominal ea) may be used in the principal 
clause. 

a. Where especial distinctness is desired, the noun described by 
the adjective clause may be repeated in both the principal and sub- 
ordinate clauses. Thus, 7rHai HI Za A Tart War wl St za area a 
erat wt, ‘the army of demons which had come up around them,—that 
army cast a shadow as a cloud’; @ We BA ATaS A We Brat AM, 
‘in whose body love dwells not, regard his body as a burning-ground 
(of the dead)’. 

6. But, much more commonly, Hindf idiom, placing the relative 
clause with the noun first, omits the noun from the principal clause 


which follows. Thus, Tara wea eft at ara Tana ma a awe Ot az 
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wre, ‘the lord with perfect ease broke in pieces every weapon which 
was cast at Hari’. @TTe UTaA wt wt Sart wt Fea A Het waar vt 
Ta WIA Barat, ‘a city twelve yojans square, such as Shri Krishn had 
- directed, he built in one night’. 

c. Sometimes, when the principal clause precedes, the substantive 
is omitted in the relative clause, as in English. Thus, Arargz urea 
faara 8 Ae Mt Sar 8 wat a, ‘Bhawmdsur sat in the ‘Flower-chariot’ 
which had come from Lanka’. 

d, Or the substantive may be omitted in both the principal and 
subordinate clause, when no particular person is intended, or when 
the reference is to a subject well known. Thus, & Taa @tat at ara 
a ae ata wa wai, ‘he who shall kill those two, shall obtain the 
wealth his lips shall ask’; Tag @ Bit Gat Hl oT wa Va vat H a ¥, 
‘we are all in the power of Him who created the world’. 

e. Sometimes the correlative may be omitted from the leading 
clause especially in poetry; as, At Aa Ht ea st Mean B Trae, 
‘take out the thorn which is rankling in my heart’; @ wraTeg ux ud 
SUNT GMA HS Tat Hi Unry, ‘tire weapons which fell on Aniruddh, 
were cut in two on the edge of the stone’. In the common formula 
of assent from an inferior, & Eaa, or St WTHT, there is an ellipsis of 
the entire principal clause (sc. @t 8t 4H wea). 

Ff. The relative may be omitted from the subordinate clause. Thus, 
Be Bt vrai, ‘those who escaped, fled’; até Gra arte wa aaa, ‘who is 
unfriendly to him who speaks kindly?’. This is especially common 
in poetry ; as, JRUITa Hy Aye Wat aaa wiaa qnaraieniaa ATE Aix 
fave Taaa Taetrea, ‘the soft and beautiful collyrium of the dust of 
(my) Guru’s feet; (which is) nectar (to) the eyes, removing (all) de- 
fect of vision,—applying this to the clear eyes of the understanding, 
ete.’ 

g. Or, finally, where the connexion is quite plain, both the rela- 
tive and correlative pronouns are omitted; as, Wat TRaT He Br AIT, 
‘you have done well (in that you have) killed Kans’, 


729. The indicative tenses (Class III. § 721) will appear 
in adjective clauses whenever the qualification is stated as 
a fact. Cf this abundant illustration will be found in the 
above quotations. But when the qualification is not stated 
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as an objective reality, one of the contingent tenses is em- 
ployed. 

a, This is especially the case, (1) in adjective clauses, denoting the 
object, purpose, or prospective result of an action ; also, (2) in all in- 
definite specifications of number, quantity, quality, etc., where no 
particular individuals are intended. In this latter case, @@t, and 
SAAT or WAT are very commonly found in the principal clause; and 
the eubordinate clause is to be regarded as the expansion of that pro- 
nominal. Sometimes the adjective clause is introduced by Tf, in- 
stead of @t. Examples are as follows: (1) faa a Atal Baza wa Bt 
Mit HTH, ‘do that thing by which Arishn and Baldev may come’; 
nila Ale Wea we Bre AN Ale Hie a HTS, ‘keep the king in such 
a way that he may never feel troubled about me’; (2) fae wrea 
ULATL Gl WZ aaa 81, ‘in that Scripture in which there may be a 
clear account of God’; Taaa ant are St va wr Aaa 4, ‘as many 
people as may have come, invite them all’; tat warez saen TH fo 
Ala BAT A TST, ‘such joy arose that sorrow remained not to (its) name’; 
Var BUA HAT Sl GAIA #1, ‘lay such a plan as may be effective’; 
faa waat atau @ At ga aur, ‘who has so much ability that (he) 
might set it forth ? 

b. In the following the principal clause implies a condition, which 
not being realized, the result was impossible. Hence the Indefinite 
Imperfect (§ 615, [5]) is used in the adjective clause, waa at @OT Srna 
at & gard aea Bt A aren, ‘what was Azjun’s power that he should 
carry off our sister?’ But in the following the contingent future is 
employed; aeY & oa at aa arad wt at acai @ ae, ‘else what was 
their power that they should fight with the Kauravs?’ 

c. Sometimes the adjective clause contains two or more relatives 
corresponding to as many correlatives in the principal clause. In 
this case English idiom requires that all except the leading relative 
be translated as indefinites. Thus, & ate wa ata are Ire, ‘what- 
ever one’s disposition may be, that (disposition) seems good to him’; 
Tat &® Tet waa Sat wa ira aut Taa ast. ‘whatever affection exis- 
ted with any one, according to that they beheld the lord’s form’. 

Rem. A similar construction occurs with relative adverbs. 

d. Sometimes @@, used adverbially, is elegantly substituted for 
the relative in final clauses, so that they assume the form of adverbi- 
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al clauses. Thus, @8 aa ate wa amt nce Qi wea, ‘make such an 
effort as that vain affection and gross error may depart’. 

e. Similarly wet may take the place of the noun and relative 
which should appear in the adjective clause; as, Ura a am tat a 
@iT@, ‘blessed that city whence they came’. 


Adverbial Clauses. 


730. The adverbial clause is the expansion of an adverb. 
It therefore defines the predicate of the principal clause in 
respect of time, place, manner, cause, or any other adver- 


bial idea. 


731. Temporal adverbial clauses are regularly intro- 
duced by aa (a or &), ‘when’, to which the correlative wa 
(az or at) regularly corresponds in the principal clause. As 
remarked in § 496, related adverbial ideas are expressed by 
the combination of the postpositions @, aa, etc., with the 
temporal adverb. 

Examples are as follows: wa aet 4 UraT aa Aras # arat, ‘when 
(they) found (him) not there, then they said among themselves’;— 
ae 3 WU Eh... ae HUST TS WI AS SB TSS @. ‘since you left me 
at the house of Nand, I have been subject to others’; Wa AK Btat, aa 
GR Wrst, ‘while there is life, there is hope’. 

a. For the above adverbs may be substituted various nouns denot- 
ing time, as Baa, Are, Ta, etc., preceded by the relative pronoun in 
the subordinate, and the correlative, or a demonstrative in the prin- 
cipal clause. Thus, e.g., Trg gay Witty St AT STATIL @ Wal. SB Ria 
wiaeg ot fararra B. ‘at the time Bandsur carried off Aniruddh, Ani- 
ruddh was reflecting’. 

6. Occasionally a temporal clause is elegantly introduced by Tm, 
as. ae Wer Get wr, Ta wa H faeantera 4 ow wea weT, ‘Le was seated 
hungry when Vixrdmitra said this word’. 

c. As in adjective clauses, the relative is often omitted; as, 3&@ 
fafaat enti are 8 AC at Ae aE wa W gee we ora fad oat ae, 
‘all the milk-maids stood encircling him on every side, then Shri 
Krishn, taking them along, came to that place’; weg mau giray aae, 
‘when conversation is actually going on, even then conceal (it)’. 
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732. Local Adverbial clauses are regularly introduced 
by the relative adverbs wet, or faraz, or their equivalents, 
combined when necessary with various postpositions. The 
proper correlative or the demonstrative regularly follows in 
the principal clause. 

Thus, wet Grae aia 2 wet raat wa ea Aaa EU a Trae ‘seve- 
ral children playing came out where the sage Lomas was’; wet %@ 
rat 2 azié we aw vga, ‘where Kans has gone, will I send you too, 
to that very place’. 

a. When the principal clause precedes the subordinate, eet is 
commonly preferred to the correlative aet; as, uiaat aet we wet... 
frat att gaa Tea @S @, ‘the queens came where the two heroes were 
seated with the corpse’. aet mat aet agea @amt @, ‘he went to the 
very place where were Busudev and Devak?’. 

6. Occasionally, as in temporal clauses, a noun of locality, com- 
bined with the relative or correlative pronoun, takes the place of one 
or both of the local adverbs; as, Wea UE SX Hat ArHx Wa a zufa Tear, 
‘blessed (is) this place, where the lord has come and revealed him- 


self’. 


733. Modal Adverbial clauses are regularly introduced 
by the modal adverb q, or it equivalents, followed by ai, 


etc., in the principal clause. 

Thus, sat Ta Trae wa, eat araat area at, ‘as the chariot drew 
near, the milk-maids began to say—’. Or, rarely, the adverbial 
clause may be introduced by TM, indicating it as the explication of 
at in the leading sentence. Thus, at ww fant at qars TH at wa At 
E1nt St we am, ‘speaking thus, I may save Devaki, namely, The one 
which I shall have I will give to you’. 

Rem. The latter clause here approximates closely in character to an objec- 
tive substantive clause; but differs from it in that the sentence is not given 
as the very words to be spoken, so that it cannot stand in the relation of an 
accusative to the verb iW. 

a. Still more common than the above, is the adverbial use of #8 
or its equivalents to introduce a modal clause. This is used almost 
invariably in introducing a comparison. Thus, 88 Wa & He Wt AX 
arent at ge fem aa et aaat aT Ire HT WoT Ue aR, ‘as your 
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majesty, having destroyed uns, gave joy to your worshippers, even 
80, reigning over Madhupiér, be pleased to take care of the people’; 
GY aa aa Ht @ wa ¥, ‘in whatsoever way it may be accomplished, 
so will we bring him’. 

6. When the principal clause precedes the other, the demonstra- 
tive is commonly substituted for the correlative pronominal. Thus, 
var ge art fH Bs qual Aa aT Wat AU HI Ga Ua va ata, ‘they re- 
joice as an ascetic, having done penance, rejoices on receiving the 
fruit of that penance’. 

c. The correlative may be omitted from the principal clause; as, 
Sa Uae Gert H sig aa Tay uta, ‘like bellows of the blacksmith, it 
breathes without life’. 

d. For @@ and @@, Tata and fata are often substituted in the 
Rdmdyan. The correlative, however, is often omitted. Thus, Tata 
TE HUT FAI Aral fata ara atte garay Hey, ‘never tell this story 
to Huri, as you have told it to me’. @Ztea aa qo sg gus Fay 
ara Tata ta tra arat, ‘the Name removes the worehipper’s despair, 
with (his) sin and sorrow, as the sun destroys the night’. 

e. As in other adverbial clauses, appropriate nouns combined with 
the relative and correlative pronouns, may take the place of the 
modal adverb; as, Tate Tata wt ara wea, ‘I will tell thee hereafter in 
what way it happened’. 


734. In temporal, local and modal adverbial clauses 
alike, one principle determines the use of the indicative or 
contingent tenses. When the adverbial clause is introduc- 
ed merely as a supposition, without reference to any ob- 
jective reality, then one of the three contingent tenses, 
future, imperfect, or perfect must be used; but when it is 
presented as an objective reality, one of the indicative 
teuses. 

a. Thus, the contingent future is used in indefinite statements of 
time or place; as, @@ A¥ Wa Aw BAL ata. ‘when he comes, (then) 
let me know’; wet faa 3a get URS AEM, ‘seize and bring him from 
wherever you may find him’. 

b. Similarly, one of the contingent tenses is commonly employed 
in comparisons, when the object “ which comparison is made, 1s 
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regarded merely as a mental conception. Thus, @rat az 38 xe ta 
eiraat a uy Ux Tae ze, ‘the two heroes broke (upon them) as a lion 
might break upon a herd of elephants’. But when the illustration 
is regarded as an objective reality, one of the indicative tenses is em- 
ployed. Thus, wt qm aexTa 88 Sanaa aA 2 Ta aaA ua A 
atraat qeranit waren 2, Shri Krishn (and) Balrdm seemed as beauti- 
ful as seems the lightning in a dense storm-cloud’. 

Rem. The choice of the tense in comparisons is thus obviously determined 


entirely by the way in which the speaker or writer chooses to regard the ob- 
ject with which comparison is made. 


c. In poetry, the copula being omitted, the mode of conception is 
left undefined. Thus, & qactea aga at #8 wa feasaa, ‘He who 
is the unconditioned, how becomes he conditioned ? as the water’. 


735. Causal adverbial clauses express (1) the reason, 
ground, or consequence of the principal clause. They are 
commonly introduced by &, used as a conjunction (§ 520), 
in the sense of ‘since’, or ‘whereas’. The principal clause 
is then introduced by @ or @. 

Examples :—ea & @3 7a 4% ea He Eetaren arled, ‘since we 
are in such trouble, we ought to have some deliverer’; Taratat tH At 
Hat war wt Bes ve, At ae va R Ws MM BS, ‘after some time, as 
Udho Jt, having slept, arose, Nand went and sat beside him’:—some- 
times the subordinate clause is not formally stated; thus, @t qrat 
qee A H WAN UU Hi TA Vr Tear @, ‘so intelligent man after 
death passes into the condition of a stone’. 


(2) Causal adverbial clauses may express the condition 
under which the action of the principal verb takes place, 
as the causa sine qud non of the event. The subordinate 
clause is called the protasis, and the principal clause the 
apodosis. The protasis, expressing the condition, is regu- 
larly introduced by a or af or the Persian wan, ‘if’; and 
the apodosis, by the illative €t. 


736. It is important to give careful attention to the dis- 
criminative use of the tenses in compound sentences involvy- 
ing a condition. The following principles are to be noted. 
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The realization of the condition may be (1) possible, (2) 
actual, or (3) impossible. Hence, three general cases pre- 
sent themselves :— 

(1) The condition may be only subjectively assumed as 
a possibility, which may or may not be in accordance with 
fact. In this case the verb of the protasis must be in one 
of the three contingent tenses, future, imperfect or perfect. 
(§§ 604, 622, 631.) When the consequence is regarded as 
certainly following, if the condition be fulfilled, then the 
verb of the principal clause will be in one of the indicative 
tenses; but when the conclusion is presented (4) as merely 
a possible issue, one of the contingent tenses must be em- 
ployed. 

Thus, a. HAS Watsr we wa at wen Ta uram, ‘if Jurdsindh 
should attack us to-morrow, then the people will have trouble’; 
ar Paatrant at arar 2. anit Gent Wa 8 sa a ¥, if I should give the 
riches of the three worlds, yet I am not free from indebtedness to 
you’; Bt are ary au faq wat 1 at Tquiaaan 7 Reva, if I come 
to-day without having slain this (demon) ) then let me not be called 
the servant of the lord of Raghw’:—b. St Sut Al Ars At Tava crs He, 
Gf LI but kill this woman, then I may reign without fear’; or, with 
the respectful form for the contingent future; @ wa "a Wrar enrya 
at i wa sara a@ars, ‘if your honor wish to get rid of this, then I may 
suggest a plan’. Thus the contingent future is used in both apodo- 
sis and protasis to express a conceivable hypothesis, with its conse- 
quence. Thus, Hi Ta Dial We He Bre faca Ain aru ere, ‘if he 
should eat every day, the world would soon be a waste’:—c. For 
the contingent future in the protasis the imperative may be sub- 
stituted ; as, St FAT BL WAT A CAL Aa wt Bte wy, ‘kindly tell 
me that, (/.e., if you will tell me,) ‘then the doubt of my mind may 
be removed’. 


Rem. Observe (1) that as the Oriental dislikes direct and positive assertion 
a contingent tense is often used in Hindi, when English idiom would require 
the indicative : 

Rem. (2) It must also be remembered that in all but the most modern Hin- 
di these nice discriminations are constantly neglected, so that, i poetry 
especially e.g., we often fiud the forms of the contingent future, where the 
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letter of these rules would require absolute future; as, e.g., jo thi barat amare 
so hof, where modern idiom would require hogd; he who marries this girl shall 
become immortal’. 


(2) When the condition is assumed as a reality, or in the 
future, past or present time, as when its fulfilment is 
assuredly expected, then the protasis takes the verb in the 
absolute future or some other of the indicative tenses. In 
the apodosis the conditions above specified necessarily re- 
gulate the choice of a contingent or indicative tense. 

Examples :—& & Trae at sa at saute Mit, ‘if I come out, 
then he will be degraded’; @ 4% Wa wns WAT & Br HT fauem, ‘if 
I now get angry, the business will be spoiled’; at 9 @ wet Tern @r 
Wie ATA A AAT, ‘if you did not take him, then who else did carry 
him off ?? 

(3) In the third place, both condition and consequence 
may be contrary to fact and impossible of realization. The 
protasis expresses a condition which was not realized, the 
apodosis a consequence which would have followed had 
not the condition failed. The verb of tbe protasis is com- 
monly put in the indefinite imperfect, much less frequent- 
ly in the negative contingent perfect, and very rarely in the 
negative contingent imperfect. The verb of the apodosis 
is commonly also found in the indcfinite imperfect. 

Examples :—31 & 34 2 He ata at ae 2a, ‘had I asked any thing 
from him, he would have given (it); @t ag Wam Waat a A at gaa, 
‘had this story been going on, then I too should have heard (it); & 
BH Ma A VAT At BA Br Ara a Vrem, ‘had I not come, they had not 
had sin’. 

a. Sometimes the past imperfect is used in the apodosis; thus, 
Sl AeA AT At BAA Ut, ‘he was able to bring it, if he had wished’. 
The past tense, Ut, of the copula is sometimes found alone in the 
apodosis ; thus, &T aa at aaa at West at, ‘it had been well if you 
had heard what I had to say’. 

737. The conditional conjunction is often omitted in all varieties 
of the conditional sentence. Thus, Waat wR AT UT MT we at are, ‘(if) 
I go and live on the bank of the Jamna, then I may escape’. Hore 
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may be noted the common idiom, in which a verb is repeated with 
@T; as, ¢.9., Aa Hy Wa at Wry, /it., ‘(if) trouble be to me, then it may 
be’, #.e., ‘very possibly I may have trouble’. 

a. In phrases introduced by @e¥ &, or its equivalents, there is an 
ellipsis of the entire protasis except its negative. Thus, "at waa 
waar ented wey a sar ania wis aot gar @, ‘I ought to inform him 
at once, (if I do) not, then who knows what pain he may afterwards 
give ?’? Similar are the following passages from the Rémdyan; @re 
TyaTg qaiz HMI ATS... . aA aa, ‘that, O lord of Raghu, is to be 
done by you, else I shall not live’; WATS SI aa waa erat, ‘be cheer- 
ful. else there is peril of your life’; @83 HSK waa BS At AeA 
was Btate wee, ‘I endure thy hard words, wretch, else I would 
carry off Sita by force’. 

6. The illative conjunction &t is also sometimes omitted from the 
apodosis ; and often, as in the following, both the illative and the 
conditional conjunction are omitted. Thus, ara Ue wuat aa wera 
®%, ‘if occasion arise, then they show their strength’. This omission 
is specially common in poetry ; as, WH AX HIy y are wat WTS anita 
fataa ae wrt, ‘could I in any way at all know one trace (of her), 
I could in a moment conquer and bring captive Death himself’. 

738. Sometimes a clause is at once temporal and conditional. In 
this case, the profasis is introduced by wa, but the aporosis, by the 
illative @t; as, Wa ae wa at & me, ‘when he comes, then I may 
tell’; where @ represents the ‘telling’ as conditioned by the previous 
clause. 

a. Very often the temporal adverb is merely implied, and @ alone 
in the apodosis, marks the conditional character of the profasis. Thus, 
SS Hl UA FeT a a-et & waa Bt Brat, ‘(when) his meditation was 
broken, ich, reflecting, he knew’; wa Twa wren adiea wraa a ua 
@ aei 2am, ‘one day (when) Rid Pariksh:t went to hunt, then he 


saw there—’. 


739. Conccssive clauses are a species of conditionals, 
and are subject to the same rules as to the employment 
the tenses. The subordinate clause is introduced by aaata, 
uata, @ at, or even & alone; to which aw, aefa, or col- 
loquially @ a¥ or ag, answer in the principal clause. 
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Examples :—uaita & goa qt eeu arma ¥ auria va at wrrerec- 
al HAA ATAATA Al @, ‘although they regard man as intelligent, yet 
his intelligence is only a mere name’; ata Wades urd aaa are 
EH TAy gaia. ‘although there is great uncertainty, yet hear a word 
of mine’; &1 Waa GH Waa @ aga He Zifad ant faan a weet a 
TaaT Bre, ‘if one should become incarnate in countless births, and 
give never so much. yet an equivalent for learning could not be 
given’; @le a 2z Hi Ga at ag anit want a eral, ‘although one 
cherish this body yet it will never become his own’. 

a. Sometimes the concessive conjunction is omitted ; thus, Gat Wat 


1 waat aeté FH wiz, ‘what though we have been worsted in this 
present battle ?’ 


Of Interrogalive Sentences. 


740. These present but little that calls for special remark. 
In the absence of any other interrogative word, a question 
is often indicated by the interrogative pronoun, sr (poet. fa 
[ait] or fa), which in such cases is incapable of translation. 
When a question merely implics perplexity, so that a 
direct answer is not expected, the contingent future is em- 
ployed ; but when askcd for information, onc of the indica- 
tive tenses is required. 

Examples :—aa@ €8 firqa & teat H8 Aa. ‘now how can one man- 
age to remain in Gokul?’ 8a AN AI RS WAT Rela ¥, ‘are such peo- 
ple called any thing good / ag Waala HSB Bet Baw, ‘how shall this 
dishonor be endured ?—where the question is equivalent to a strong 
negative statement ; a TH aat are, ‘why should [kill thee ? trawata 
ES Bla TH BIH. ‘will the mother of Rdm ever show obstinacy?’ aat 
Ge CSTSrg AE Hrs, ‘are you one of the servants of Hari?’ 

741. The Hindi exhibits a special fondness for interrogative forms. 
Thus, the intcrrogative is often substituted for the demonstrative, or 
correlative pronoun or adverb in the various compound sentences 
above noted,—especially when surprise is expressed. Thus, wa waa 
STATS Bl HAT Wi Tear Ta Tat w Ha A wa at a Tar, ‘how did pride 
ruin Rdécan and Kumbhakaran, so that not even one of their family 
remained!’ saa au faa area Bal wel wa faa ara sal, ‘Sidi 


ee 
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appeared between the two, like the Illusive Power between Brahm 
and the soul’; tren araipt wet wa ¥ fa aet wa 2a a Aeet Aare 2, 
‘where does Raja Yudhishtir come, but where the demon mdyd had 
built a palace P” 


Of the Collocation of Words. 


742, The normal order of the parts of a simple sentence in Hindi, 
is (1) subject, (2) predicate, (3) copula, as aaa ural @, ‘man is a sin- 
ner’; 1a ave aigara &. ‘Rim Dis is wise’. But in the passive con- 
struction of transitive verbs, the case of the agent takes the first 
place, the subject nominative or the accusative the second, and the 
predicate verb the last place ; as, 3a @ tregat aary, ‘he sent for ropes’. 

743. Hindi, however, allows of the greatest liberty in deviating 
from this normal order, whether for the sake of emphasis, or to meet 
the necessities of metre in poetry, and of rhythm even in prose. In 
general, a word is rendered emphatic in proportion as it is displaced 
from its normal position in the sentence. Thus, the subject is ren- 
dered emphatic when last in the sentence; as, aaa ¥ UTA aT wART 
amit, ‘base-born women desert their husbands’. The predicate is also 
emphasized by placing it after the copula, last in the sentence ; as, 
area gag 2 aea ATE i UIST, ‘abundant is your merit, and your 
810 little’s ; 28 wen a Ezz FH Fa. ‘this is the lord of B, ‘ahma, Rudra 
and Indra’. Or the predicates if emphatic, may take the first place 
in the sentence; as, arial & a2 = A a ara wt z Bal HLA %, ‘those are 
powerful, who obey their parents’. 

744. The copula receives the greatest emphasis when placed in the 
beginning of a sentence; as, @ @t Wear, ‘it is indeed good’. ‘This is 
especially common. to heighten the effect of a following adversative 
clause ; as, @ @t wea, az agar. ‘he 7s indeed poor, but wise’; ¥ @t 
Hwa a ¥ at... fave wie er te ¥, ‘they are indeed well, but...are 
in much anxiety’. 

745. The object of a transitive verb regularly immediately pre- 
cedes it; as, @& GA Hl Alea @, ‘he is beating me’, but is emphasized 
when first in the sentence; thus, €3 Wata @i ud Ha wigam, ‘this un- 
conquerable one how shall I conquer ?? A less saphatic position is 


the last ; as, @t aurea €a Bt arta wk, ‘he who marries er, will kill 


+ 


me’, The transitive verb itself is emphatic in the first place; thus, 
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art wel aire ea, ‘shall 7 /:// thee ?’ and also in the following ; at @@ 
gat wat, ‘why do you not give it ?? 

a. If a verb have an indirect object, this regularly immediately 
precedes the direct object ; as, ¥ Qa aT Uz Tanta Zar ¥, ‘I give you 
this book’. But words denoting the motive or object of an action, 
are regularly placed immediately before the verb; as, @& A lt Aaa 
wat, ‘he came to save us’. But for emphasis it may follow the verb. 
Thus, a At Ara @ Oat wT Ze A, ‘to afflict the people this demon 
has come’. 

746. In contrasted clauses the emphatic words may be placed, the 
one at the beginning of tle first clause, the other, last in the second; 
thus, Ta VU ss a, ga al Tear ya, ‘sorrow he endured, to us gave 
happiness’, 

747. In interjectional phrases, the following is an illustration of 
the common order ; wea @ ULTAIAL ST, ‘praise unto God!’ But the 
copula may sometimes be omitted, and the order inverted; thus, 
aaa 8B alee Hr arcane Tarwany, ‘Tu/si ! on such a sinner, again and 
again a curse !’ 

748. The vocative usually stands first in a sentence, but may 
come last for emphasis ; as, ad & ae a far arial, ‘what is this thou 
hast done, thou wicked woman ?’ 

749. When pronouns of different persons follow one another in 
the same construction, the order is the reverse of English, the lst 
person always precedes the 2nd, ard the drd. Thus, ga qa & an wa 
urat, ‘what fruit have you and I obtained !’ ewer a va ave ua aa 
wart, ‘The gurws wife had sent us and you to get firewood’, 

750. Attributive adjuncts, whether adjectives, participles, or geni- 
tives, invariably precede the nouns they qualify. When they follow 
they are to be taken predicatively and are thus rendered emphatio. 
The only exception to the statement is in the case of the genitive 
which, in books written under the influence of Persian, often follows 
the substantive in imitation of Persian idiom. 

Examples are, @& wet aent 2, ‘that isa large town’; av az Ueae 
2, ‘this is my book’; ¥ @ agi at ge fae at eat, ‘I saw a dead lion 
there’. But reversing the order, these all become predicative ad- 
juncts. Thus, ag wea @et 2, ‘that town is large’; ae Ue AT z, 
‘this book is mine’; # & aet wa Tee AT Em Far, ‘I saw a lion dead 
there’. 
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751. Appositive adjuncts are regularly treated as attributives, and 
precede the noun which they define; thus, qutw aT wa ta, ‘Ram 
the son of Dusarath’; warat garg, ‘the goldsmith Bhardn?’. 

752. All adjuncts, whether attributive or predicative, 
are rendered emphatic by separation from the noun which 
they qualify. 

Thus, faarat at al He qa wt ag a ada, ‘even Brahmd will not 
have any power over you’; ®a a a Us Baa & waa, ‘in the Kuli 
Yug kings have arisen (who are) proud’; @I< Wia TAAI @ aa aa ear 
giz Sta, ‘I have four feet, (vis.,) penance, truth, mercy, and medita- 
tion’. 

753. Adverbial adjuncts, whether words or phrases, as, 
e.g., conjunctive participles with their adjuncts, regularly 
closely precede the verb they qualify. They may even 
come between a verb and its object. In accordance with 
the general principle above noted, they become emphatic 
in proportion to their separation from the verb. Or em- 
phasis may be expressed by placing them after the verb. 

Thus, wig ara, ‘come quickly!’ ag arat @ tem wm, ‘he was 
living in Kdsh?; ag €a @ et Tea Hum, ‘he would every day say to 
me—’, WA Waal FAT, ‘go and see’. But with more or less emphasis 
El za ay ea B HEM, ‘every day he would say to me’; aa AAT RA, 
‘when will you come ?’, ete., ete. 

754. When the negative is used with componnd verbs, the empha- 
sis of the negation properly falls upon that part of the compound to 
which it is immediately prefixed ; as, ¢.., d azt Taq axat ¥. ‘T am 
not able to rite’; but, ¥ Taw aat saat %, ‘Tam not adle to write’. 
The force of illustrations is indeed tessondil when dissevered from 
the context ; but the following may be of some value: Wi HM AZ 
i Wa 3 a ne A ava Bal, Wl aia vasa... @q we, ‘Shri Krishn 
Chand with his mouth indeed was unable to speak, but with eyes 
full of tears stood gazing’. Here the emphasis is on the speaking ; 
but in the following, it is the fact of ability on which the stress of 
denial falls; #2 ave ata face a Wa Hira WN A Ax Tareq t@ 4a faa 
ara & ala di wa aet ana. ‘my feet are twenty in all, now in the 
Aait Yug four out of the twenty oe left, hence to walk Iam unable’. 
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Again, as appears from the context, with an emphasis on the prohi- 
bition ;—@7a Waal #2 Al... TaHaa a at ‘do not allow your sister to 
come out’; but with a different emphasis, Sat st Arex & wera ara 
at Tat a WTA Tzu, ‘he took up and carried Ushd to the palace, and 
did not let her return’. 

a. Observe that when the passive conjugation is used in strong 
denials the negative, in accordance with the above, is almost invari- 
ably placed immediately before the auxiliary. Examples are very 
numerous; thus, 34 AA al anat Ae avat wet arat, ‘to describe 
the beauty of that tune is impossible’; AT eeat are ara, ‘for me to 
walk is impossible’. 

755. Of conjunctions it is to be observed, that wt must always 
immediately follow the word which it emphasizes. Thus, At wt 2H 
aI USAT AT, ‘one son of mine also was reading ; i.e., of mine, as well 
as of some other person ; but, Att VR wa at USAT UT, ‘one son, also, 
of mine, was reading; or with yet a different sense, RIT WH Wt USAT 
at at ‘one son of mine was reading also’; @t, as a particle of empha- 
sis, regularly follows the word which its emphasizes; as, W @T ex 
araet, ‘I indeed, will surely come’. But as an illative particle it 
commonly takes the first place in the sentence; as, &T Wa WreT me 
a eA SATA ara ma ‘if your honor will give permission, then 
I will go and see my birth-place’. 

a, BL (1S, BH, at, at) ‘and’, Ta. ‘that’, Uw. UT, Tara, ‘but’, ‘yet’, 
@l, MWAT, or UT, ‘or’, must occupy the first place in the sentence they 
introduce. or immediately precede the phrase they annex. @&f or atx, 
if, war. aura, ete., ‘although’, regularly take the first place in 
the sentence. But after emphatic words may precede them. Thus, 
Ue Wize St Ma Wi at at sa Ss AT aM Ara Vt BA. ‘this man, even if 
he come, then of what use can he be?’ @@ ttm Waa aea et waar 
2 aura Taal at wt ae 2a aul, ‘that Add, although very wealthy 
indeed, yet never gives any thing at all to any one’. 

756. As to the arrangement of the various members of a compound 
sentence, the following points are to be observed :— 

(1) Final substantive clauses introduced by TM, ‘that’, and causal 
sentences introduced by gait, ‘because’, can never stand first as 
sometimes in English. Thus, ¥ €3 faa wrar x fa wa a ve #ra, 
‘I have come that I may have an interview with you’; Wm @ 8 am 
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@ ver wel arat aaita we Ten Bt ai May AT at TT, ‘it is impos- 
sible for me to remain in this age, because Shudras, becoming kings, 
will exercise more injustice over me’. 

a. But final and causal sentences introduced by the relative pro- 
noun may emphatically precede the principal clause. Thus. qa Zar 
Burg Hel Tes S AeA HHA By, ‘contrive such such a plan as that your 
birth may prove fruitful (of good)’. 

6. Adjective clauses introduced by the relative &, regularly pre- 
cede the correlative clause ; but the relative when emphatic may be 
placed last. Thus, ae 78 STA &T 2 a Ja El BH, ‘that spiritual 
guide is of use who is able to remove sorrow’; 3a ava TaATa & a3 
wal 8 Wat wt, ‘he sat in that flower-chariot which had come from 
Lank@. 

757. Adverbial clauses, denoting place, time, manner, or the con- 
dition of an action, usually precede the principal clause which they 
follow. But when there is emphasis upon the principal sentence it 
will precede the subordinate clause. 

a. It is to be especially observed that a conditional clause cannot 
follow the principal ciause as freely as in English. The learner 
should be especially careful, in translating such English phrases, as, 
he will go if you will’, to avoid the English order, as in most cases 
the Hindi will then be obscure. The conditional clause in Hindi 
very rarely and exceptionally takes the second place in a compound 
sentence. 

6. Examples of the emphatic position of the principal before the 
adverbial clause are as follows :—ea @ @t 7e wait Brea UT wa Wt How 
aa a... wa at Te wat, ‘we indeed knew this even that time when 
Shri Krishn Chand protected Bray’; ara & aet UT at St ara act are 
at, ‘your honor has exercised great compassion, that you have come 
and taken thought for me’. 

758. It is important to remark that in poetry, all rules and prin- 
ciples touching the position of words and sentences, give way to the 
exigencies of the verse. Thus even the order of the parts of com- 
pound words is reversed ; as, ¢.g., in aeaaaa for AUAASA, ‘destroyer 
of Mayan’, to rhyme with aa in the previous line. Words denot- 
ing plurality (§ 147) may precede the noun they modify ; as, af¥ aA 
Mm ‘they utter abusive words’. Even the postpositions may pre- 
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cede the noun; ‘a8, Ahk Prat for Prat @. ‘in the Triple junction’. 
And an attributive may follow its noun, even at a long distance; as, 
wa HAA Taa Rlee az, ‘who has made this ocean of life as sand’. 
And a conditional conjunction may appear in the end of the sentence 
to which it belongs ; as, @llzRnqeram aa Baa wata, ‘although thy 
arrows could dry up ten million oceans’. And the parts of compouud 
verbs are separated and inverted, quite at the pleasure of the poet, 
as illustrated in § 447, (1). 


SUPPLEMENT.* 
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PROSODY. 


1. The Hindi system of prosody, in its fundamental principles, is 
substantially identical with that of the Sanskrit. In no modern 
language, probably, has prosody been so elaborately developed as in 
Hindi. Indeed, as yet, prose Hindi is quite exceptional, and almost 
owes its existence to the stimulus of a foreign government, or the 
labors of missionaries ; who, as might be expected, are for the most 
part unable to write a foreign language except in prose. Native 
writers, left to themselves, have almost without exception written in 
verse, and their labors have resuited in a system of versification 
which for inexhaustible variety, as well as for its intrinsic beauty, is 
probably unsurpassed. 

2. A general understanding of the principles of Prosody is a prerequisite 
absolutely necessary to the understanding and interpretation of Hind{ poetry. 
Without this, the student will often be left to uncertain conjecture; nor, 
again, can any person, without an understanding of this topic, even read pro- 
perly the simplest Hindi verse. His enunciation, if in public, is sure to be 
chiefly a matter of amusement to the natives who may hear him. 

3. Hindi prosody knows nothing of metre determined, as in Eng- 
lish verse, by the accent. Missionaries have indeed produced many 
hymns, in accentuated verse, after the manner of English metres; 
but verse of this kind is entirely a foreign importation, nor is there 
any reason to believe that the natives of India will ever be led to ex- 
change their own admirable system for the comparatively harsh and 
unflexible system of English versification, which the exigency of the 
occasion has called into, probably, a merely temporary existence, 

4. All Hindi verse is regulated, like that of classic Greek and 

* It is proper to remark that as the author was unexpectedly compelled to 
leave India when the printing of the Syntax had reached p. 344, it became 
necessary for him to attend to the printing of the gaat which required his 
personal supervision, before the Syntax was finished. he paging could not 
therefore proceed continuously with the rest of the book, so that it became 
necessary to introduce the prosody in the shape here presented, as a supple- 


mont, This will explain the irregular form of this chapter. 
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Latin, by a regard to the quantity of the syllables, as Jong or short. In 
Hindi poetry, however, unlike that of ancient Greek, Latin and San- 
skrit, rhyme (eH) is almost universally employed; and usage demands 
that rhyming lines shall always correspond, not in one only, but at 
least in the two last syllables. 

NV. B. It should be remembered, however, in order to the correct 
interpretation of this rule, that the vowel a, inherent in all conso- 
nants, which in prose is often silent when medial, and always silent 
when final, in poetry is always counted and commonly pronounced. 
Thus, ¢.g., ata, although in prose a monosyllable (bd), in poetry is 
reckoned a dissyllable, data. (Vid. § 10, e.) 

5. Quantity is either Jong (w or ata) or short (wa or wea). A 
long syllable is denoted in Hindi prosodial notation by the mark &, 
and a short syllable by the mark t, which signs are thus respectively 
equivalent to the English marks — and v. 

6. Quantity is determined by the following rules. 

(1) The vowels @, ¥, 3 and 9, are short, and the remaining vowels 
wt, &, &, %, 2%, Bt and WM, are dong by nature. 

a. It is important to observe that although ¥, originally, denoted 
a long diphthongal sound only, it has come to represent also, in Hin- 
di, as in Praékrit, a short sound, é (§ 1. 5); for which reason, in Hindi 
poetry, Y is sometimes treated as a short vowel. 

6. The principle which regulates the quantity of Y seems to be as 
follows. Whenever ¥ represents an original radical, as, e.g., in a 
noun like @zt, or in a gunated causal base, like BZ in Brat, from Tera; 
or has resulted from the combination of two formerly concurrent let- 
ters, as in 2 for Hte, from Gre, or Bre for Breare; in such cases @ is 
invariably long. But in words where ¥ represents a primitive short 
vowel, a or #, as, ¢.g., in at for Tate, t@d for wed (?), it is usually, 
though not invariably, counted prosodially short. A good illustra- 
tion is found in the following half Dohd from the Rémdyan ; Ste Was 
wyatt a gat are ara ag. This line can only be scanned in accord- 
ance with the above principle, by counting ¥ in &tg, as and Are, 
as short, and the remaining e’s as long. Otherwise we shall have 27 
instants, instead of 24, as required for each line of a Dohd. But in 
the following Arddh Chaupdi, @ is short in @fw, and long in ate: eve 
yea famain aie Get. This Prékritio short or ‘common’ © appears 
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chiefly in the oblique forms of the various pronouns, and a8 a union- 
vowel before verbal terminations ; as, Ae, Was, mtg, eto., ete, 

(2) A short vowel before two consonants in the same word becomes 
long by position. Thus, 8 in ay, and a in the first and second syl- 
lables of wera, are long by position. 

a. In Sanskrit prosody, a final short vowel was also lengthened before a 
conjunct consonant initial in a following word. But Hindf poets commonly 
neglect this. 


Exc. 1. A short vowel before the plural termination =@ or Ta, and 
sometimes before ag and &, as in Ales, Gee and He, remains short. 

Exc. 2. A short vowel before a conjunct consonant of which the 
second element is %, a8, ¢.g., @ in @Aa, may be counted either long 
or short. 

(3) A short vowel before Anusrdér or Visarg followed by a conso- 
nant, is long by position. Thus the short vowels in ¥:%, 3a, Te, are 
all long by position. So also Anusrdr in the end of a line lengthens 
@ preceding short vowel; as in Wu, Wate. 

a. But when Anusedr stands, as is very often the case, for Anund- 
sik (§ 7), a preceding short vowel remains short. Thus, e.g., in Wax, 
Se, HE, Anusvdér stands for Anundsik ; and therefore the vowels @, 
®, and @, retain their natural short quantity. 

7. The unit of metrical quantity is called Ara mdtra, ‘an instant’. 
A mdtra denotes the length of time occupied in the utterance of a 
short vowel, as W@W. ¥, or 3. All long vowels and diphthongs are 
regarded as consisting of two mdtras. This must be carefully borne 
in mind, in order to understand the prosodial measurement of verse. 
Thus the words aU, ama, Aue, contain, respectively, 2, 3, and 5 
mdtras, as follows; aa. 1+1=2; ava. 24+1=3; ane, 14343=5. 
Similarly the line ara mra AZ Ara Ht, contains 13 matras. 

Rem. For arat, @a also occurs in some native works. @&@ is also 
used in the same sense. 

8. The laws of Hindi prosody allow a great degree of liberty in 
respect of orthography, and even of grammatical construction. The 
following principles regulate prosodial leense. 

(1) A long may be written for a short vowel, and vice versd. 

a. This rule most commonly operates in final letters and at the 
end of lines, either for the sake of rhyme, or to fill out the total 
quantity of the line; as in wyarn for eqara (to rhyme with arm); 
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atm (to rhyme with awarm); and (to fill out quantities) wer for 
aya, yet for FA; are for @TW, eto., ete. | 

6. But medial radical vowels also are sometimes shortened, even in 
the middle of a line ; as, ¢.7., in Sax for Stax, THAN for Urea, Waeew for 
WTA, ater at for are Tt, Ware for Arare, Healy for Arann, oto., etc. 

(2) Anusrér is inserted or omitted for the sake of rhyme; as in 
atta, gate, to rhyme with ata and afd; and ate (for ata) to rhyme 
with are. 

(3) Diphthongs medial and final are resolved into their compon- 


ent vowels ; as, AUeTaL for HATAT ; HES, Trae, HT, for HV, FA, and 
Wt; Telset for Use, etc, etc. The latter vowel is then very often 
prolonged ; as, ¢.g., in @<*, Ure, for Ht and at; and sometimes the 
former vowel is lengthened ; as in the following, where sgrd is writ- 
ten for @t, to rhyme with Sd; aTcnTe we we Teche aé at Sa verd. 
More rarely both are lengthened; as in Bare for B&H, to rhyme with 
eure; thus, fan wa faq tie a care. 

(4) Occasionally a vowel of one organ is exchanged for one of 
another ; as in @at for @u, in the following: atte we &re yaa gut. 

(5) A syllable, most commonly 2, is often added to fill out a line 
and make a rhyme; as in &ee, Hare, for #€ and wr. 

(6) A consonant is sometimes doubied, to lengthen a preceding 
vowel; as in WAR, wage, were, quis, for waanté, etc. 

Rem. It is possible that these, as also some other variations mentioned, are 
merely archaic forms of the words in question. 

(7) The rules of agreement are often neglected, so that the mascu- 
line is used for the feminine, the singular for the plural, and tice 
versd, to meet the exigencies of the rhyme. Thus, we have Ta for 
fara, ara for wre, ure for ura, etc., etc.* 

9. Pause (Taxta) is of two kinds, sentential and harmonic. The 
sentential pause occurs at the end of correspondent lines, and is 
marked by the signs, | half-pause, and a full-pause. The harmonic 
pause or cesura varies in different metres, and is marked by no sign. 

10. The simple feet used in Hindi verse are of three kinds, cis., 
monosyllabic, dissyllabic and trisyllabic. Occasionally, compound 
polysyllabic feet are also employed. Fach class of feet contains 
several varieties as indicated below.t 


*Vid. §713. ¢ In the following pages it has been thought wise ordinarily to 
employ the Hindi names and symbols for the various feet; as until the stu- 


Name Abbrev. Symbol. In English. 

S te 7S wT $ Longus, _ 
Ss (2. wa a Q Brevis, S 
3 (1. ace aa $$ Spondee, = 
3 )2. are FC] $I Trochee, mk 
eS 3. Cae Ba is Lambus, ati ps 
A 4. gir aa u Periambus, eee 

l. ama a $38 Molossus, are 

2. wre a tT) Tribrach Steaks Su 
3 | 3. wiw08 a $n Dactyl, _— 
A 4. uaa | RRS Bacchic, ere act 
a 5. Wie B WI A mphibrach, - 
16. wre z gis Cretic, Ss 
e 7. aaa zg us Anapest, es 

8. are a SSI Antibacchic, wes 


a. The dongus is in Hindi named guru, ‘heavy’, (also called hdru,) 
and the brevis, laghu, ‘light’, (also called mere). 

6. The eight varieties of trisyllabic feet are often collectively 
termed Wa gan, par excellence. 

c. It is important to note that in Hindi works on prosody, the 
symbolic letters are always used to denote the feet. Thus waw would 
denote the three feet, AWS, WIE, ANN; SIA, GTA, TWH, Awa, otc., eto. 

11. Polysyllabic feet are chiefly used in Jati Chhand (Vid. infra). 
They are formed by various combinations of the above three kinds ; 
and have no specific names. 

12. Hindi verse (@®) is of two classes ; vis., 9a B® Vritt Chhand, 
and urta ee, Jati Chhand. 

13. I. That is called Vrité Chhand which is regulated by the 
number of syllables (@<@) in each charan or metrical line. It is 
therefore also called Varan Chhand. | 

II. That is called Jatt Chhand which is measured by the number 
of mdtras or metrical instants in each line. 


I. Of Vritt Chhand. 


14. In Vritt Chhand each verse consists of four metrical lines 
(charan or pad). Vritt Chhand is further distinguished as of three 


Ba a ee ec ts 
dent is familiar with them, ‘he will be quite unable to read intelligently the 
simplest page of any native work on this important subject. 
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Orders, rizs.; (1) Ba sama, ‘even’; wyaA arddhasama, ‘half-even’; (3) 
faaa cishama, ‘uneven’. These are distinguished as follows: 

(1) In Sam Vritt each charan has an equa/ number of syllables. 

(2) In Arddhasama Vritt, the first and third charans have an equal 
number of syllables, and also the second and fourth. 

(3) In Vishama Vritt each charan has a different number of syllables. 

N. B. Although Vritt Chhand is measured by the number of syl- 
lables in each charan, yet in most metres of this class these syllables 
are not taken indifferently, but in each variety are regulated by a 
certain sequence of /ee¢, as in Latin and Greek verse. 

15. Native prosodians divide verse of the Ist Order (Sama Vritt) of 
the First Class, into twenty six Genera, according to the number of 
syllalbes in each of the four charans. Hach of these genera has its own 
specific name, as given below. Thus a verse of this class having 
three syllables in each charan, would belong to the 3rd Genus, named 
wemt Madhyd ; one of fifteen syllables, to the 15th Genus, named wra 
WRU Atisharkari, eto., ete. 

16. Under each of the above genera, again, are contained as many 
Species, as combinations of long and short syllables are possible with 
any given number of syllables. Thus the 2nd Genus comprehends 
four species, as follows, (1)__; (2) -U; (8) -_; (4) _L: and the 3rd 
Genus, comprehends eight possible species; viz.,.(1)__§ _; (2) - LC; 
(3) eG ee 0) uss Oat oes (8): 

Rem. It is plain that in metres of a large number of syllables the number 
of possible combinations must be very great. Native prosodians give ingeni- 
ous rules for determining the possible varieties under each genus, the place of 
any specified variety in the prastdr, (udisht,) or, the place in the prastdr being 
given, to determine the metre of any required species (nasht.) But these mat- 
ters seem to he of no practical importance, and we may wisely refer to native 
authors the student who is curious in such matters. 

17. All Sama Vritét metres containing more than twenty six sylla- 
bles are classified under a 27th Genus named waw@H Dandak ; which 
is fancifully said to comprehend 999% varieties. 

18. Finally, it should be observed that in Sama metres the 2nd 
charan must rhyme with the Ist, and the 4th with the 3rd. 

19. The following are examples of the most common metres under 
each genus. As the 3rd and 4th charans are exactly like the Ist and 
2nd, for lack of space, the first two charans only have been given in 
the examples after page 7. 


Species. 


Beae9a dba g 


g 
ri 
aadmq* qauxsnah 


oO 
Lar | 


ait 


gaagsdgaqig 


a4i 73 
rE: 
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Crass I. QUay ae or ga Ge. 


agd4 


Orver I. Gaga 


Feet in each charan. 


Genus I. gear. 


Genus lI. wera. 


~~) 


Genus III. ayn. 


Examples. 
Sn Su wie ate 


STAT A STAT WATS VTS 
Tra Toa aay aay 
TAT u GAT a Et a Aa 8 


Via a tia 2 GTS 8 UTS 8 


@ carat 0 St arat a Gt Star aS are a 


TELE 


Genus IV. utagr. 


@ aetrar a Ht areata rat are a ret TA 
wrtata Qt a Bilara St a erla He UTA Et 

Wa Ta asa wags aa aria 
aWSed aw AT 
Oa arey a ge arey a ATs wa a a TA 
qa ara amare w2tege 
ATA AT WAH ATT « ATT wT 
a acanz 


wet FUT a TUTAAT 


WHUe 2 We wiz 


Genus V. gutagr 


a ala 
a CaTad 


R Waa 


aaa wma 
nwax aaext is 
aga at ame at a 
Ue aatte a 
a artear a ct Tras 
uvaat avait a 
a aaa adare a 


ataa ga 
ae See 


a Tyatx 


Fara | eHlert ait erat 8 a ee en 4 


aTeg Waa 


WCE Ta 


“A 


aman are a 


AS MNT ob Ue aoe a uty wee oe 
gray wart a et Prenat c Here wert a aw geet 
QRSSTAT & AACA 


Ot ary ara 0 SrA Taardl 0 Sra genst a exit wend 2 


ugeniam 8 


8 


Species. 

WATsA aa 
TIARA ag 
WrMNyat aa 
DIWATAT aq 
HIAAAT wa 
araat we 
TaATRT 4 
TAMAR aq 
AAT wa 
agaia ae 
yan wag 
agara RAI 
miveg wa 
HAA AIT 
UTTAR TUT 
SIavaART CAN 
dane Bw 
eeaia | aNT 
waewa BAIN 
Saat AMA 
dam AANA 
TaRTRATST «NANT 
Teaagt 4 09-faaTNT 
AITSa ATH 
Awan 8 8=6owaaT 
Waea wan 
aigat 8 =—- Taal 
AT awa 
aaa 8 86naG 


Feet tn each 
charan., 


Genus VI. maa. 


PROSODY. 


Examples. 


wait 2 ara @t at a ra aret Brat 


8 
atiaaa®? « aet waa? es 
wea Wal w ayay atu ot 
wie Tawi a aw faerat a 
waa a art =a GTA Gia rat 
Hil AA AA a aal ue aa a 
Msn Ta «waa aaa a 
Wy HR ATH wR Uta of 
fer aiaacdt «ae aaa 
we sea 066 a eek 


Genus VII. sremai. 


Wal Aat Tea @ a wat ara Tea oe 
aN waa Taat ow ate waa faa on 
Ara @ Yaat «oa at A WaT STE 8 
wet ara fasict a ati ga feet a 
SUA UTA WT BT a WA Bla UTS Bt oe 
Hien ATH Siget a WA Fy Sata 
Wa agi aaa vtaag at wea a 
wat vaiwae waarcyi sae a 


Genus VIII. wage. 


aan qian faerat a Rat Sara Treat a 
Sarat erat ase a Set Fert agqrre a 
Ele wes az Te ae | 
WA SAT T UIT & ATA ATA VT Brat g 
aaa ai a aeare a qiag 2 autre on 
aut my Srgar Ae a att he ara qa 
Wifa wr a Ue So AeA Rt AT aes 8 
Us aie aaK a aat grew sas a 
ara &y aiie ara a ara Seat faars a 


Genus [X. qwet. 
mq uty @ fra ara a aa & T@t Aw Urea 
@a wt cid Wael a ia wat erat wat a 
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Species. Feet tn each Ezamples. 
charan. 


quart AAA Aa aa Arad Unt 0 ata war A ara a 
arning aug AAA aU Aiea HR LATA RTA Ta a 8 


Genus X. Gren. 


aw 0 BUSN PAT TAI HVA A Ara 2 Bal Ural EA ATS ara a 
AAA ATAN 8=—«- Tg TE EE VTaAT ob LY ATE Bq uTeat lt 
tat 8 anat TAl TAI gaia wat a wis Wis va via nat 4 


Genus XI. Taga. 


Baiaaraat AaaeT ast at wer gia Ga welt a Hrwt Hrd aa Tanie Feat a 
ATH A+ NW HreaAt Klara Cal sie Areata Bat Al Brat AT areterw a 
Wigat AWN We AEs UiuMl Wai a CITA Was WAT wa Vet 
gag aasaa wa fae wa Mit ern at awd ae ara at 
qua | Na aA Hele Wa aed se Ge aaraa set areas 
aug | WATT Waa are aera aga Fara are ait gas 


Genus XII. aarat. 


SMATATS ANIA DTS WA RTA Taya WT a TAT 2 VA Bra FAT Ta a 
AIST SIGA UNST NNT Da ad ol MaaT Aas Awa 0 
Wat AAT «ANA HCY AIT ST AAT a Wey ATA BTU AMZ Tara 
Tadazt | aN faa atiaaaat quae «oa eta St aaa A Gat Gat a 
WET ATA 8 SAT We Tart wa HTT aS ATT at Batar gears 
Wes 8-H PAY GTA Tatura aad & aaa Hl va Wa Teeraaa 
Harr | ea CA AAT aaa TAT HAT TT a Tat ATT WaT UT STATA 


Genus XIII. wteranen. 


VHA AANA TAY GAA Here WAGs a ATH VTA Ai ga 
alate gagen wary aiaga dia vais waciaaieaesaqate 
DUAR ANIA RA Gea Baa RIAA a TATA AAA AT HT Perea a 
avian Saran aaa GH Aiea TS TS a Ga Bt HVT Ay at aga 
atat ARTS TATA AARAT ES FAA Ta STIS A TATLAT A re 


Genus XIV. wanct. 


WPUITAA + AATTay US WIS HIE HLA AIT 2 
SQN AANA BIE AA wwe a 
CzaTat || aSHTT ten Tay gen at awa Taal a 


WICH ATS ATH Tey ATA ATE TT a 
B 
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be mis of SS pda ep me Went be BP BE Hite Rie Bis ROR itis 


wh ‘IITAX ®Nz9 
© push mine {ale jie ie pis Rep 8 pri Mik minke [lee Bis rw 
4B Ri LTE 12 Be 1 ew Ue) AQ Bip Bie Bai PBR SUS jeiueh 
@ 208 1p phe [tin Bite bn Ye UB BINA OU ppas 1 pAlb {Ble BP PB BINA Lele 
U [oie Lihit mie ne £112 Hit bee 1 & falh bile Bile RE Lent BE lee 
‘Aime “TIAX 80Nap 
obi Alle Bile DAW Be Rit wR Welt DUE 2LBb) BRI WRb) BRB 
uD URE AnUe 1A UB jBh IEP IAP ULB) fA [Bim LAR yn) {NB} bit Ble 
: iiae! B Me Bib mEnM [Sib Ne veh He dP lip Rue Re Be de 
‘Mim ‘TAX snap 


2 iam) we nin PB we Sub t Dupe! LE Bik PAR) pis Ere 


8 ler &% BPE alt 22 BS & ere BB Rp Rinier mivBr 
belek pu Le Que iyaue Li A pelt ee UA Lele BINA Le’ Les 


"PENIS “AX SONI 
© @ yen ee et ee wR BPE Beh EB BU Aw yee ple 


"sajduvry 


"UDADYD 


YIDd Us 2007 . 
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(RIE MHL DR oe yt SZ IP Wo whe & (a2 Uti EBD LER DER YB RnB pee Ere? ED 


‘yyhey “TITXX sanay 


A “Ww 
8 SDAP! hb BHP 2H ie 1S Ue {Bib HHO Rid & Pb Die BH Pemh br Pit =e ome LPP LERD HY {2 


“AW 


W428 Bib REIUR bit brie 2 REIBP mE LAB Bim BEA HL mie Wee Hie wes — arreiteteitiett Idi 


‘yyeue “TTX X sana 


eQUne Bo pit Dive waw pis gue e 3 2 une Quem! Leigh pose me LeELD Uae pe ime bhheh> = neh 


"hysens TXX sanay 
UHR [RE Wh wie ie Be pm aie AH A Hr ibe 2b Kip BBinwar mri He Ite 
‘aye “XX snxay 


Rut BRU AB Bien 21h BP eRe Ite YP Bt Mie prue Bink’ winviee» 

WU Lue be Rie yam BB wh woe inn t Sie 8 ya wen pis pw iE jn wen 
‘mee “XTX saxap 

(Re Quvibmle Sip weg IRI Yue LL «Ne 122 Beli [I ERLE IAD pw Bie 

/ 188 p1bR 1B 122 Pe Boe BD Bae ae BD POE pian Be Rew ibe 


"saduprg 


Oe Bile Q pk ik we Sn ae 8 ee wom 2 Gey ee pa mewn! Bip uj Lehiie Buh BE g DD’ noe 

Op DLb Qe LPR ithe 16 i> pu 8 Ben) Roe Bp Aine Bipyine Wp ye RULER Re mR ate 
, Dbl ee R Pee TOME Mele W ih {rh bit Re Plt a PD) Rle Pit [Dit Rie aie eb Ae ie (in) Re DAY 

“MRRP “TTA XX SANAH 

W pepn, Wb vale min eR Eb wry wide r19 Rite © we WIP be DN rip 1B unis Bit wale pee oi Rep ee+H2 BBP) 
0 MFU 2B BS Dive RY ites Rib PIB 21h wh t BVI Dei Be jake een Sh yin wis Soup Be+e2 diem 
. Rye -TAXYX sanay ) =. 
g O pRUH IF mB Ae el 11 Be ten Be wan Ep) opal Velie He ited Sa Be) paw ity ale Yeh Be t+po = bee 


& 0 Bla nue epi min nioueds Mist ee He Udit A Deled) BR be le VIE Lelie Rhu bin B elaib it-+ita 
‘uyhieye 20 pubis -AXX saxap ae 
e = {Rt 10 
Ob DDAw) Lt IA aya Yale fis Bin 1B Role 0 Bit mle Writs # BIB P Lele ke DUP Bh Reb Bo led 


ibe 10 nyiae “ATX sanay 
Wm bit Deh pri Bib i be Bibs jae Bow 0b BB Linls 1B Bim hie RP fit ibe ine ow Ibaitipvietit = pala 
Q (21h Welt Pie BAe BEB Rw Wie Mele U LbID mie 5 ite Rie Ble Meee 12M 21 weal Ieie+-ie@ ibis 
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20. The following, among other metres of this Genus, are classi- 
fied in the Pingalddarsha as wlan &. 

WaATeSHC Be has 31 syllables, but the feet are left optional. 
The pause falls upon the 8th, 16th and 24th syllables. The last two 
or three syllables of each line must rhyme. 


Hay aTat graawtWqn way armana gig ae wis a 
fact a fear Fi lela wey wa f oer act ara aie 8 


SUH TATRA me has 32 syllables, with pause at the 8th, 
16th and 24th syllables. The feet are optional. 


aMas aman wTaaa aati seas azaiat set wasnt awa 
wel at atitrrat Ute wet FQ NAA at aniaw cat arc Aa Get a 


Crass I, Orver II. wEeaA GF Arddhasama Vritt. 


21. No division of this Order into genera and species is practica- 
ble. Asin Sama Vritt metres, the lst charan rhymes with the 2nd, 
and the 3rd with the 4th. In the following examples, only the lst 
and 2nd charans are given; the 3rd and 4th charans contain, respeot- 
ively, the same feet as the lst and 2nd. 


UfeTATAT Ha. 


Ist and 3rd_ charans, WATT. 
Scheme. 
2nd and 4th ee THAT. 
Tats fait alae ae wet Aet a fara aw ata nan< at dae 0 
RAAT ma. 
Ist and 3rd_ charans, MNT. 
Scheme. 
2nd and 4th ~ WaaaT. 


Sree wry Texte amaretto oer fae gia wer gina erent 
aad aa. 


Ist and 3rd_charans, wean. 
Scheme. 
2nd and 4th - VAT. 


Fart WH Tax GATS & Al VT Waa Anaad 2 a 
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ERUAA A. 


Ist and 3rd charans, BUA. 
Scheme. 
2nd aud 4th $3 MINT. 
ga at aire aha Urey a ware AT waka MTEy 8 
~ e 
SItl Ra. 
Ist and 3rd_churans, WARN. 
Scheme. 
2nd and 4th ‘ THAT. 


Ure HEA CATT TTA St a ey wet aE we aw arate 


Crass I, Onrner III. faaa aa Vishama Vritt. 


22. In this order, each of the four charans is formed on a separate 
scheme. Like Order II. it admits of no subdivision into genera and 


species. 


3a+7 
84+ ST 
qa + aa 
2A TT 


The following are examples of the more common metres. 


WTA Req. 

Tquia acea faa are u 
wa Tay HRA Taaaa qa are " 
WA AAA HS THA HL ATS We Hew a 
Waa AER RT a 


ana taqg are Tan ze 
AA! WU Ca Alla aT ae 
¢€ ° 

WagATA Ba. 
act ata weit 2 wat fa a arat 
aaa Wa Wt Wet a Ara 
Tea waa Trg arat ata a HTT 
Taaaa ate wa ste 2 aa arat 

Aa, 
wear Trea Tees a 
faa etc ata arg at a 
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3rd ch. =n @y Arte ue ater sat 4 
4th , - -&(SS) +a Tea wa Ax Taara a * : 


Crass Il. StTfA HS Sati Chhand. 
Orver I. Tay BA Gana Chhand. 


23. Jati Chhand has already been defined in 13, II, of this chap- 
ter. Itis divided by native writers into Gana Chhand and Matra 
Chhand. 

24. In Gana Chhand the verse is commonly measured by the num- 
ber of instants in each line; but the order of feet in each line, with- 
in certain limits, is fixed and invariable. In Médtra Chhand the 
order of feet is for the most part left to the option of the composer. 

a. This distinction between Gana Chhand and Matra Chhand, as laid down 
by native prosodians, cannot, however, be rigidly maintained. In many 
metres classified as Mdtra Chhand, certain requisitions and restrictions are 
made as to the nature of the fect employed, and on the other hand, in some 
Gana Chhand metres, many of the feet are left to the option of the writer. 

25. Native writers have divided Gana Chhand into six spevies, ex- 
planations and examples of which are given below. Each of these 
species, again, comprehends many varieties according to the succession 
of feet in the line. A few illustrations are given under each species. 

26. The Ist and most popular species of Gana Chhand, is termed 
Aryyd, Gathd, or Gahad Chhand. In all Aryyd metres each verse con- 
sists of two lines (dal), the lst of which contains 30, and the 2nd, 27 
mdtras. ach line must contain 74 feet, each of which, again, must 
contain 4 instants, except the 6th of the 2nd line, which has only one 
instant. A jagan (L_ _) or a polysyllabio foot, is required in the 6th 
place in the 1s‘ line; but jayans are prohibited in the odd feet of the 
2nd line. The cesural pause falls after the 3rd foot or 12th instant 
of each line. 

27. The following is an example of that variety of Aryyddi metres 
which is known, par excellence, as WYATT or WST, 

12 3 4 5 6 7 3 

U+-AA+38 | WA TA+aA+A+T = 30 instants. 
WHLALA 1 WN+S+A+RA+A — 27 instants, 
UTS AY GA AYN wa et sae WT Tet o 
ana &t oar «UTR a HE ale ata. 
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28. QUT 4 must have a jagan in the 2nd and 4th places 
each line. 
S+04+984+-84+9+9a+TNI+7 — 30. 
A+A+3+N+Aa+aA+s +a = 27. 
RMA WTATT AltA Ta aie wre at 2 a 
2ay FU wad B tage ari saa at? a 


29. The 2nd species of Gana Chhand is called (from its chief variety) 
nitta Sx Giti Chhand. The principal variety differs from all metres of 
the lst species in that both lines contain 30 instants. The 6th foot must 
be a jagan, as in the lst line of Aryyd Chhand. The other general 
laws of the verse are the same as in Aryyd Chhand. (Vid. §26, supra.) 

~ e 

witha wz. 
TA+-AN+ AT | A+84+-84+3947 = 30 instants. 
TWH+S +H | FA+94+8+7N+7 = 380 instants. 
Tat arat att ava gay are ania ala ara a 
ara wat arate BL AE TE MTA TH Ft MTT a 

30. gurita me contains in each line 27 instants, and follows 
in both lines the rules laid down for the 2nd line in Aryydé Chhand. 


WH+A+S | 84+94847I+T = 27 instants. 
AN+S+38 | AA+1T4+-84+984+7 = 27 instants. 
Wat We way arr A watt wet wre a 
aan Tara goa ¥ fou faa # Bre aaaret a 
31. Tic me is the exact reverse of Aryydé Chhand, having 
27 instants in the Ist, and 30 instants in the 2nd line. The same 
laws regulate the long and short lines as in Avyyd metres. 
TI I HS TT TT aR = 27 instants. 
TH+ WT +S3+A+394+-84+N+7T = 30 instants. 
ATA WA Cay FA AAT ATaT HVT WaT a 
ee at at we Hl ara gH atid Riad gaits 
32. wrzanra he differs from Aryyd Chhand in that it adds 
one half foot to each line, making two lines of 8 feet each, instead 
of 74. The lst line therefore contains 32, the 2nd, 29 instants. 
The other rules for each line are the same as those already given. 


(§ 26, supra.) 
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TWA+Ma+Ss | A+94+8+mI+ WT = 32 instants. 
AALAALASA | AA+WN+A+aa+Na = 29 instants. 
RR a wear aay werent wey Ferertr Ar At a 


aa uta ea aaa a fag faa ears waa Tata at aio 

33. The various metres in Gana Chhand classified by some as Bat- 
tdliyddi, Shikhadi, Vaktrddi and Achaladhrityddi, differ widely from 
the above Aryyd metres. A few examples are given under each head. 

34. The Baitdliyddi metres all consist of two lines, each contain- 
ing six feet, and subdivided into two charans of three feet each. 
The number of instants varies from 28 to 32 in each line. The fol- 
lowing are the most common varieties. 

35. aarara ma. Two lines of 30 instants each, as follows: 
6+%+47+8+4+7%+aN. The combination of long and short syllables 
in the polysyllabic feet, (the lst and 4th,) is optional. Pauge at the 
14th instant. 

AY NTA BT TAI Wet Fa Sar Har Tear Tet a 
Wa ATG Ui Wet vat Ge wat vet 2 


36. arTeetiaat 4 differs from the foregoing in substituting 


6 instants for 8 in the 4th foot, making 28 instants in each line. 
The feet in both halves of each line therefore exactly correspond. 


aa uat ar saad valual aaama a 
WA SAI Bla Bley Tt Wel HV Big aty cw a 


37. Shikhddi metres are characterized by having all the eyllables, 
except the last two, of the same length. The number of instants 
varies from 28 to 32. The following are the most common varieties. 

38. WawaalSt ma has two lines of 32 instantseach. In the 
Ist line all the syllables are long; in the 2nd, all are short. In this 
metre, therefore, no rhyme is possible. Pause at the 8th syllable of 
the Ist line, and the 8th and 16th of the 2nd. 


Wat WaT St rar Sr At gre Tra ara a 
tag Tea Gere A HUA WAL FS WH ATH ATA AAA Wal HE a 
39. Wiaaracy me Scheme, 394+ a =29 instants in each line. 
Pause at the 8th, 16th and 24th syllables. 
WAE AA ATH ITY Vil VIS AAE Va awa war 4 
Gay WW WIA HTY GA WAN gue Tut wate ACT 8 
Cc 
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40. Vakirddi metres all contain two lines, each of which is divided 
into two charans each of eight syllables. The second, third and 
fourth syllables must not form a nagan (LU _) or sagan (> U_). The 
following are the most common varieties. 


41. QOaqtTacat 4 requires, in addition to the above condi- 
tions, that the fifth syllable begin a nagan (_ _ L). 


win far aaa HHS Sea T ase 
etal are aut Hae Tt wat ara 
42. AAT AT me requires, in addition to the general condi- 
tions of Vaktrddi metres, that the fifth syllable of the even charans 
begin a jagan (__ J). 
REA Ay ATT ret aay wre ae 
ara @ aga Ta Fa Ha a as Re 


43. The Achaladhrityddi metres consist each of four lines of 16 
instants, of which the Ist rhymes with the 2nd, and the 3rd with the 
4th. The following varieties may be noted. The lst and 2nd lines 
‘only are given in the examples. 


44, Taman 4 requires that the 5th instant begin a jagan 
(._ -) or nagan (LL _). The final syllable must be long. 


ATaT HUT Tera AeH Ht a BNI war yea Ara wt a 


45. Taar he requires a short syllable at the 5th, 8th and 9th 
instants, and a long syllable as final. 


wre erery ware feaerct oa Sarg we wee Fererct we 
46. Suraar me requires that the 9th and 10th instant fall 
on one long syllable, which must be followed by two short. 
fam acter aca a oe 0 Ba we Vi ara are as 8 


Crass Il. SITfA HE Sati Chhand. 
Orver II. AISI BS Matré Chhand. 
47. In Matra Chhand each charan or dal is composed of a certain 


number of instants. Often the charans are again subdivided into 
feet, each containing, again, a fixed number of mdirds or instants, 
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and following each other in an invariable order of succession. But 
the combination of long and short syllables in the several feet is 
left, for the most part, to the option of the composer; and the verse 
is thus regulated, not by any reference to the kind of feet employed, 
but by the number of instants required for each division of the 
verse. 

a. Thus, e.g., the first foot of the Dohd must consist of six instants, 
but these may be so combined as to form a double tribrach (2 aT 
eT), or a molussus (Awe 
under the conditions. 


___), or any other feet possible 

48. It should be particularly noticed that not only the total num- 
ber of metrical instants in a charan or dal is fixed, but that also the 
number of instants in each foot is invariable. Thus the following 
_ half Chaupdat, although containing the 16 instants required by rule, 
is faulty in the composition of its feet; Tag APaTT arat arat. In 
this, the number of instants in each of the four feet is ae follows; 
7+3+4+42, whereas it should be, 6+4+4+4+4-2. 

N. B. Observe that in the above, as in all the schemes given below, each 
figure denotes a foot or other section of a verse, and indicates also the num- 
ber of instants which it contains. When any figure is followed by the sign of 
multiplication, %, it is to be understood that the foot is to be repeated the 
number of times which is denoted by the multiplier. Thus (4X3) would de- 
note that a foot of four instants was repeated three times; t.e, 4 3=4-4+4-44, 
A comma after any figure will be used to denote the metrical pause; thus, 
10, 4-8, +8, -+-6=—32. is to be interpreted as denoting a line of 32 instants, 
composed of four charans. respectively containing 10, 8, 8, and 6 instants; the 
cesural pause falling at the 10th, 18th, and 26th instant. 


49. Verse in Mdtrd Chhand may be conveniently distributed into 
three divisions; tis., lst, metres consisting of two lines only (Tgare); 
2nd, those consisting of four lines (Wqeare); 3rd, those consisting of 
more than four lines (@gura). 


a. Many metres are reckoned Dvipdd by some prosodians, and Chatushpdd 
by others. But this is a matter of no great practical importance. 


50. Hindoo prosodians have enumerated and described a very 
great variety of metres in Mfdfrd Chhand, as in Varan Chhand. But 
it will suffice to enumerate and illustrate a number of the most com- 
mon. ‘The metres under each class are arranged according to the 
number of mdérds in each line (da/), beginning with the shorter and 
proceeding to the longer metres. 
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I. Verse of Two Lines (fare). 
51. STET or 2TSt. This contains two lines. each of 24 in- 


stants; each of which is divided into two charans and six feet, as fol- 
lows; 64443, 6+4+1. The last foot (3) in the first charan must 
not be a trochee (_ _); i.¢., it must be a tribrach (_ — _) or an iambus 
(__). The last syllable of each line must be short. 

ATAT BLA UN WAT WAT A Aa HT AT 

RL Hl ATH SSH AA Hl AAR RT & 

Rem. This is at present the most popular and common of all metres. It is 
much used by Tulst Dds, Kabér, and all the most esteemed poets. 

52. Stat. This is simply an inverted Dohd ; 1.e., the 2nd and 
4th charans of the Dohd, are made to stand as ls¢ and 3rd, and vice 
versd. The same rules and restrictions as to feet hold as in the Do- 
hd; t.e., the final syllable of the short charans must be short; and 
the last foot of the longer churans must not be a trochee. The 
rhyme is not made at the end of the line, but maintains its original 
place at the end of the short charans. The scheme stands, 644+ 1, 
6+4+43. Inthe following, 7u/sé Das has exceptionally rhymed also 
the longer charans. 

Aeiqua fe SATAA HeATWIA 
ante ala ut te atl HOT AeaATa 

53. 4 contains in each line of two charans, 28 in- 
stants ; the Ist and 3rd charans, each have four feet, (4X3) +3=15; 
and the 2nd and 4th, three feet, 6-++-4+3—13 instants. 

at mI we TA Baa a gig ain BA ware, 
wa feaura ara waatar «aire aale az Treen 

54. wteatal or LUST HWE contains in each line 16,4+12=28 
instants. The last two syllables of each line must be dong. 

HRT A WA STA eA wet Tal A ATM I 
ait ere ea WTS Gaeta Taunt awe 

55. wera or @rarita Tod has seven feet in each line; thus, 
(4x5) +642=28 instants. Pause at the 16th instant, secondary 
pause at the 9th. The last syllable of each charan must be long. 


faq ata wan aa St ra aie wet wa aT 
austin wale ale San gare qua wma 
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56. afsare me differs from the Dohd only in that a third 


charan of 5 instants is added to each line. Thus the scheme for each 
line is, 64443, 64441, +342=—29. 
Wi wa faa eet wet gata Ba ae Ba Het ay! 
mus Hale wa Sich UE aa Bl AAA aya 
57. arqat He has in each line, 10,+-8, + 12,—30 instants; the 
last syllable must be /ong. Pause at the 10th and 18th instants. 
Tie HT STETE waaay UH BAT Ue Oa I 
ga tia mad wawat® wer BATA GAG 8 
58. AratTat me has in each line 30 instants. Pause at the 
16th instant. Thus, (4X 4),+ (4X3) +4+2=30 instants. 
wa Fer farenic wit aq at wate ae at awe wo 
Rem. In the Chhandodtpak, the line is divided thus, (4 X 3)-4-3=16, (4X 3) 
+315. I have followed the Pinguladarsh., 


59. Q@MAT or TATAS He has two lines, each of 31 instants; 


each line has nine feet, with pauses at the 10th and 18th instants, 
thus, (4 2}+42, 444, (4x3) +1. 
area gaa wa wqaa FH aet ateata Mei | 
qaAzagwent faq aa art aM aie aa at Wie 


Verse of Four Lines (@Qeata). 


60. Of the various metres enumerated below, a number, as, e.g., 
the Zribhangi, Durmild, Dandkalad, Lildévatt, Padmdcati, Madanhar, 
are reckoned by a few prosodians as verses of two lines (tguT~). The 
second pair is, indeed, in respect of feet, only a repetition of the first 
pair, and does not rhyme with it, so that the verse is really a com- 
pound of two Deripdd stanzas. On this account, while following 
common usage in reckoning these as Chatushpdd, in many cases 
I have thought it necessary to give examples only of the first of the 
two couplets. 


61. Tah he has in each line 5 short syllables. 
WA SHA AA AHA & YC GAA | WET WA 
62. SAR He has in each line 10 instants. 
GA Cee Tray 1 fg Baa Aa aTa 8 OT AH TAATTH A Het ATH 
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63. The following have each 14 instants in each line, but differ in 
respect of the metrical pause, and the feet that are permissible. 


(1) Wetet ma, 7,+7,—14. Last foot must be a trochee. 
wade utagda wanHuga wi waa a 
way Bae WA TAT waa Wr Faas 

(2) RTH ha, 8,4+6,=—14. Last foot must be a spondee. 
wel atu sit are act sieat sis ares 
wa area al gia areal i tie tie erat qaarat 0 

(3) ay ma, 6,+8,=—14. First foot, — ~~; last foot, _ —. 
TE VAT TAT ATW 1 HE HUT Wa WH sy a 
SAA aE wagwaai ug wa wa ata eras 

64. arure Qa, 8,+7,=15. Final syllable must be short. 

ety RUT ol faa at fea A era THe 
TE UI «faa wa iafaracwa wai ae 

65. The following two contain each 16 instants to the line, but 

differ in the feet and pauses. 


(1) afSq or Weta a, 8,+8,=16. No jagans (__ _) allow- 
ed; the last foot must be a bhagan (_L_). All four lines must rhyme. 
wa ae wad am aad ia aa Hl ara Awana 
TAD WIA Va Ae Had | Waa Ma Ga Ge Tareas a 
(2) arare (also called araTauam and ears) 6+44+4+42=16. 
The last foot is commonly, though not invariably, a spondee. 
sutie tana faaraa et a | acre Gra ea wacent Fa 
WHE Waa Ala TQ oe Bt aie ariaa o 
Rem. This metre ranks with the Dohd (§ 51, su».) in popularity. 
A large part of the Ramdyan of Tulsi Dds is composed in sections very 
commonly of four Chaupats, alternating with one or two Dohds. 
66. CAMA Ha, 54+5,45,45,—20. Pause at the 10th instant. 
VHA aS A UL He AIT eT ara Ho ara aay zt a 
atat uarat sadn Atri Ste aware afaa aq Ata 
67. TTaT Ra, 12,+-9,=21 instants. 
ACE FU WN cast At ara Bre 
aleg eat uiverat at era tra 
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68. IGE Qa, 11,4+11,=22. Last syllable must be long. 


wu vat Hoare eit & are We 
WA VA SABA Ws Vie Ba wi a 


69. VTAT BH, (also called varew,) 6,-+ (4X4)42,=24, Last 
syllable must be long; pause at the 11th instant. 


va gia faa yen wa we ae are a 
eran fe wtira cia at feu ware 
70. Sle Ra, 6+ (4X 3)-+6,=24; pause at the 11th instant. 
ATTA UTS Trstiz STA Stet ST aan ' 
ate afta oe Gan AME Tete 8 


wa wa a ATS we fafa 2 deen ' 
SW Tet watt waa fata fouciniaa o 


71. gtaar me contains 16, -+-12,—=28 instants. 
WaT WTS Tet agate wT us art | 
2q 2q aie hea FN art awaz ad a 


72. Araar @e, 10,+-8, + 12,=30 instants. Last foot a spondee. 
Subordinate rhymes fall at the 10th and 18th instant. 


ae fava Tare om waa ae gig Pat wn Arey | 
wow gua Hoan ae arte tien wy rey a 
Tau faateacuate ata fau arate ae BATT BE UTA | 
quia ga mia sao ait 6oat arian a 


73. QaTayT Ha, 16,+15,=31 instants. Last foot a trochee. 


St Ta ara ar Bra ete 4 waa AS ara | 
Tata fa ara ate aa 21a ance wal wire ae Fara 


74. The four following metres have each 32 instants to the line, 


and differ only in the ceesural pause, and the feet which are per- 
mitted. 


(1) fant a, 10,+8,+8,+6,=32. No jagans(___) allowed. 
Subordinate rhymes at each pause. 
Bq Wy WT A Ht he AY A elt giaca A fea Uice a 
PRIST GEA NE At At At uiceia Twa a 
aver areratt fazat art ta faarat ag aia a 
Tia at Sit ma aan ara Peat at wie a 
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(2) aaaradt me differs from the Tribhangi only in making 
two pauses instead of three in each line, thus, 10,+8,+14,=32. But 
some writers make three pauses, dividing thus, 10,+8,+6,+8,=32. 
The final syllable must be long. The remaining rules are the same 
as for the Tribhangi. 

antam G& at aga at aa aa we Ait oI 
aia St qa aia ate ett Sti eran cal eA Te 
fansa qa eae ouEgeTe = Sa Brea AIT BI 
ast Wa Ga UeATatA ae | IC aig ay ae we 

(3) Ha, 10,4+8,+8,4+6=32. This differs from the 
Tribhangi only in that the last foot must be a spondee. Secondary 
rhymes are made in the subordinate divisions of each line. 

wa faa gmat uc guart | rage wre aqaret | 
away ara SATE SAT Bat Sry Sai wT a 
a. The eeauen S% differs from this only in requiring an iambus 


instead of the final spondee. 


(4) SetTaat BE. Scheme, 18,414,=32. This differs from 
all the preceding in admitting only one cesural pause. 
Water al wen vem TH Mew Fem WE Ree te 
agara Taare facha facia &  eciaa eta aryye ate 
75. FESTA BS. Scheme 10,+10,4+10,410,=40. The last foot 
must be an iambus; subordinate rhymes may occur at each pause, 
mage waa aa aa fan asa a var aa agate 
waka ad aeaagaaa Baus A wt ua aq 
76. ACACT HE has in each line 10,+8,+8,+6,+8,=40 in- 
stants. The final syllable of each line must be long; but the last 
three syllables must not form a ragan (___). The first two and 


last two charans rhyme. Subordinate rhymes occur at the ceesural 
pauses. 


ate oy age Sia UTATS ATT ETS STA UL We ERA we 
minwuaaa Ga at Ga ye ae fed Ta sie HL FR Hie wt 
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Verse of more than Four Lines (@¥ATA). 
77. RUsta4r Ha. This is a compound metre of six lines, 


consisting of a Dohd, (§ 51 sup.) followed by two Kéryas (§ 70 sup.) 
The last charan of the Dohé must be repeated in the beginning of the 
Kavya, and the last two syllables of the Kiévya must be the same as 
the first two of the Dohd. This metre is much admired. The best 
examples are in the poem of Girdhar Rée, which is written in this 
metre. 

ait mie fanr? wiateraa | 

Naa wa aad agataaaa 

wet & faa aa ara are ara ara 1 

qaateaae fntaecama a 

we Ut Hata us aT AA UTA ot 

wa at ga Wa wa alat Bait a 


Rem. Sometimes for the Kdvya, a Rold Chhand (§69 sup.) may be substitu- 
ted. This differs from the Kavya, however, only in the division of its feet. 
S —¢ . , we 
78. QUA RS consists of a Kirya (§ 70 sup.) and an Uildl 
Chhand (§ 53 sup.) 
we tt qe wat Faas faa qa fain wie 
Pree aT Wey era gy gia wat ala ; 
SUT AE Ui de se fataa qera ax a 
We wa fata ma UR AEled gra wT a 
wat mane ga wha ay aa ware Graa a fae 8 
Qaea Tea gn awaiza wrt mika ue uz sien a 
79. tam He consists of 6 lines, each of 11 instants. The final 
syllable must be short. 


waa aaa ata qiea a aan waa qe sled a 
area feats fate tea a fifsua fartate oea a 
waite aa qe utes a fag aaa ace dem a 


Of metres used in songs (Bhajans). 


80. Many of the metres enumerated above, in both Varan Chhand 
and Mdtrd Chhand, are used in the composition of verse designed to 
be sung. The only special point to be noted is the custom of con- 


tinuing the same rhyme throughout all the lines of the bhajan. A 
D 
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whole or half stanza is often repeated as a refrain. Examples are 
added of common metres. 


81. ATS BAUT. Scheme,e w+a. Pause at 4th foot. 
QU SN Kt AA Bi AL AL Alle arg TH VTATY a 
wie atic at qua us ary az feet Ha HIS TaTT 
Wi Grea wie watt fat ay vita wm ea Tred are a otc. 
82. Wa wa has in each verse 32 short syllables, with pause 
2 
and rhyme at the 8th, 16th, and 24th. 
ae Waa aaa We BU BIA I 
Se Ud aa aa HE UIA AA & 
83. Wat IVT. has two lines, of 64-6,4+6+4=22 instants, with 
pause at the 12th; the last two syllables must be long. 


TA AHL TSA AS AMT Ua ATS 
ani AK WAR St ATE BUA TE a 


84. waar wWra. In each line, 6-+4-6+2,+6+4+4=24 instants, 
with pause at the 14th. 
Wa wa waa Bata Wat VHA ETH s 
Tauta Tran Geass Sua UTA aT 8 
85. Rra Wa. The scheme commonly used to this Rdg, is as 
follows; 6444442, +6+4+4+2=28 instants, with pause at the 16th 
instant ; the metre is complete in two lines. 


SA SU AA ATS ATE —|-WT HT HA TE 
Ta YU WS aA TATA TSA Ta UATE ot 


86. 7 Tia. To this is sung a verse of two lines as follows ; 
64+44442,444444=28 instants; or 6444442,+04+44442 
=z instants. Pause, in either, at the 16th instant. 

(1) ward area ate Tans ae faa acs ware 

hole VATA AA AA YS = BTS A HL ya tt 
(2) Sila ewe 2 Aaaal atte ea Sat at TAT I 
Bia TH Ale Hera GET TIA HS TE Uta AMAT t 
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Ablative, of the agent, 545, (6); in com- 
parisons. (7); of manner, (9); of sepa- 
ration, (3); of use, (10); postposition 
of, omitted, 547. 

Ablatively dependent compounds, 480, 

4). 

Pees Future, how formed, 320, (3) ; 
syntax of, 611—613. 

Abstract nouns, how formed, 469. 

Accent, 27; in verbs, 3:35. 

Accentuated metres, Supp. 3. 

Accusative in ko, 532; of the object, 
§31—d34; of place.d30; of time, 506; 
twofold form, in nouns and _ pro- 
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Accusatively dependent compounds, 
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Achaladhrityddi metres, Supp. 43. 

Acquisitive compound verbs, 36], (3); 
syntax of, 642, (2). 
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470; inflection of, 160, 164; syntax 
of, 563—569; used for nonns, 4504; 
with ablative, 169, 566; with dative, 
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Adjective clauses, 727—729 

Adverbial clauses, 730—739. 

Adverbial compounds, 485. 

Adverbial participle, 329. 

Adverbs, 493—5’5; of affirmation and 
negation, 499, (+4); compounded, 52 ; 
of manner, 499, (3); of place. 409. (2); 
postpositions with, 46; used for 
relative and noun, (29, e ; syntax of, 
644 —6o08. 

Adversative conjunctions, 515. 

Adversative sentences classified, 717. 

Affix bhar, 568; sa, denoting likeness, 
165, or intensity, 166. | 

Avent, case of the, 138; not used in 
the E., 151; ror with some com- 
pound verbs. 36}. 

Agreement, 698—712; of attributive 
with noun, 699, 700; of predicative 
adjective or participle in the object- 
tive construction, 7¥1; of predicate 
with subject, 704; with sentence as 


subject, 705; with subjects of differ- 
ent genders, 708, or persons, 7U9; 
neglected, in the colloqnial, 711, and 
in poetry, 712, Supp. 8, (7). 

Aggregutive form of numerals, 575. 

Alphabet, 1—9; Adyathé and Mahdja- 
nt, 31, 

Anakvolouthon, 690. 

Anomalous compounds, 488. 

Anundsik, 7. 

Anusudr, 14; for Anundsik, 7, Supp. 6, 
(3) a; for nasal consonant. 14, a, b; 
inserted or oinitted, Supp. 8, (2). 

Appositional adjuncts of subject, 696; 
a8 predicate, 697, e; position of, 

lis 

Arabic words in Hind{, 58; how mo- 
dified, 59. 

Arabic adverbs, 501; conjunctions; 
515, a, 516; preposition, 513; pro- 
nominals, 2606. 

Arddhasama metres, Supp. 21. 

Article, how expressed in Hindi, 148, 
570), 

Arryd metres, Supp. 26. 

Attraction of relative and interroga- 
tive pronouns, 585, and adverb. 

Attributive adjuncts, position of, 750, 

Attributive construction. of adj. 696, 
(2). (6), of participle 596, (1) b. 

Auxiliary verb conjugated, 320, 321. 

Avadhi dialect, short @ in, 1, 6b; pecn- 
liarities of. 106; pronominal forms, 
233; conjugation in, 419. 


Baghelkhandi pronominal forms, 241; 
verbal forms, 391. 

Bactaliyadi metres. Supp. 3-4. 

Bahupad metres, Supp. 77. 

Bhajans, metres used in, Supp. 80. 

Bhojpuri dialect; its general features, 
107; affix eab in plural, 233, a; pro- 
nominal declension, 233, 234: sub- 
stantive verb, 373; conjugational 
forms, 450 ; 

Braj, its general features, 191; declen- 
f10n of nonns, 130; postpositions, 
Jo2; pronominal declension, 200 3 
conjugation of auxiliary, 368; con- 


jugation of verbs, 375—383; ne 
omitted with passive construction, 
384, 543; peculiar verb forms, 355 ; 
Causalsy. 888; adverbs, 493; empha- 
tic affix, 495, a; 505, b. 

Bindelkhandi, conjugation, 451; ad- 
verbs, 403, 49, (4). 


Cardinal numbers, 172; Variant forms, 
173; ageregative form, 176; Syntax 
of, 528, (1); Ren., 570—o74. 

Case of the agent, when used, 542; 
not in Atdm., 544; or KE. Hindi dia- 
lects, 151; with infinitive, 542, a. 

Causal adverbial clauses, 739. 

Causal conjunctions, 519 ; 
718, b. 

Causal co-ordinate sentences, 718. 

Causal verbs, lst and 2nd, 34"; form- 
ation of, 341; double forms of, 343 ; 
formed from nouns, 344; Syntax of, 
B34 (1); 64", O41, 

Cause, expressed by ablative, 545; by 
locative, 535, (3), e. 

Chand, postpositions used by, Table I, 
pp. 68, 62 ; pronominal forms, 222, a, 
224, a, 230, a; verbal forms, 409, 
596, (2), ¢. 

Chatushpdd metres, Supp, 60. 

Coincident action, how expressed, 606. 

Collective numbers, 185. 

Collective terms, bow construed, 711. 
Collocation of words, 742—755; of 
sentences, 706, 747; in poetry, 758. 
Comparison of adjcctives, 169, 560, 
566; expressed by use of locative, 

dou, g; use of kahin, 65). 

Comparisons, tenses used in, 604, (10), 
618, (1) ¢; 622, a. 631, (5). 

Complementary compounds, 481, (1). 

Completive compound verbs, 3d4; 
syntax of, 643, (4). 

Complex compounds, 489. 

Compound pronouns, 260—265, 

Compound verbs classificd, 345, 346 ; 
with charh initial, 352; parts inver- 
ted, 447, (1); syntax of, 642; com- 
pounded, 643. 

Compound words, 478—492; gender 
of, 118; classified, 479; how inflect- 
ed, 483 ; used adjectively, 487. 

Concessive clauses, 739. 

Concessive conjunctions, 518. 

Conditional clauses, tenses in, 604, (1), 
611, (2), 615, (5), 737, (2); position 
of, 707. 

Conditional conjunctions, 517 ; omitted 
739; You, b 

Conjugation, general remarks on, 
303; in W. dialects, 37.4—410; in E. 
diulects, 41]—482. 

Con)unct consynants, 9, 6. 


omitted, 
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Conjunctions, 514,—521; syntax of, 
6603—672 ; position of, 755. 

Conjunctive participle, how formed, 
313; of kavnd, used as postposition, 
548; syntax of, o97—6'0; expresses 
cause, 597, (2), means, (3), conces- 
sion, (4), circumstantial relations, 
(5); used as adjective, 597, (6), as 
preposition, (7); adjunct of predi- 
cate, 697, (3). 

Consonants classified, 33; doubled in 
poetry, Supp. 8, (6). 

Contingent future, how formed, 320, 
(1); syntax of, 605, 695. 

Contingent imperfect, how formed, 
#20; syntax of, 622. 

Contingent perfect, how formed, 326; 
Syntax of, 63). 

Continuative compound verbs, 358; 
with perfect participle, 359; syntax 
of, 590, (1), d. 

Contrasted clauses, introduced by 
idhar, udhar, etc., 652. 

Co-ordinate sentences defined, 713; 
classified, 714. 

Copula, omitted, 693; as an essential 
word, 694, b; omitted in compound 
sentences, 710, a; emphatic position 
of, 716. 

Copulative compounds, 482. 

Copulative conjunction, 514; often 
omitted 663. 

Copulative co-ordinate sentences, 715. 

Correlative pronoun, declined, 198; 
omitted, 728, ¢; in modal clauses, 
733, 0b, ©. 


Dandak metres, Supp. 17. 
Datively dependent compounds, 480, 
) 


Dative, syntax of, 640, 541; of recipi- 
ent, 540, (1); of necessity, (2); of 
possession, (3); of advantage, (4); 
of final cause, (5); of reference, ty 

Declensional tables, High Hindi, 149, 
150. 

Declension of nouns, High Hindi, gen- 
eral rules, 128—129 

Demonstrative pronoun, declined, 198 
abl. sing., introducing a conclusion, 
582; in contrasted clauses, 583; be- 
fore phrases, d84. 

Denominative numerals. 183, 184. 

Dependent compound nouns, 480. 

Derivation, of declension forms of 
nouns, 1b4—157; of postpositions, 
108—162; of adjectives, 171; of car- 
dinal numbers, 180; of fractionals, 
187; of ordinals, 188; of pronominal 
forms, 268,—209; of verbal forms, 
443—467; of adverbs, 494. 

Derivative nouns, 468—477. 
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Descriptive comp. nouns, 484. 

Desidcrative comp. verbs, 366; in E. 
Hindi, 856*, 418. 

Dialectic conjugation, 366—452; inW. 
374—410; in K., 411—451). 

Dialectic forms of pronominals, 255. 

Dialects, Pref. pp. vi, vi,*; general 
pecuharities of, 99—107. 

Diminutives, gender, of, 115, (1), ewe. ; 
how formed, 473. 

Diphthongs, 12; resolved in poctry, 
Supp. 8, (3). 

Disjunctive conjunctions, 516. 

Disjunctive sentences, 716. 

Dvipdad metres, Supp. 51. 


Elements of a sentence, 687. 

Elements of Hindi, 57. 

Emphatic particle, 495, 5"5; dialectic 
forms of, 131, e, 498, a; its use illus- 
trated, 658. 

Enchitic affixes in Mdrwart, 393, c, 526, 
369, a. 


Fect in poctry, classified, supp. 10, 11. 

Feminine nouns, how formed, 119— 
126. 

Feminine terminations, their origin, 
127, 

Final clauses, syntax of, 724; with ne- 
gative, 725; denoting result, 726; 
emphatic position of, 756, a. 

Final conjunctions; 521. 

Fractional numbers, 180, 18]. 

Frequentative Compound verbs, 355; 
in E. dialects, 306 *, 448; syntax of, 
642, (2). 

Future forms like respective impcr- 
fect, 608, 609. 


Gana metres, Supp. 24, 25. 

Garhwali dialects, general features of, 
104; declension in, i382; pronominal 
forms, 230; verbal forms, 370, 4:0, 
452. 

Gender, 108—118, of Sanskrit words 
in Hindi, 109; determined by signi- 
fication, 111, 112; or by termina- 
tions, 115, 1°6; of Arabic and Per- 
sian words, 117; of compound words 
113. 

Genitively dependent compounds, 439, 
ad). 

Genitive postnosition, 139; inflection 
of, 140; dialectic forms of, 142—1 45, 
omitted, 502. 

Genitive, its nature, 139; of personal 
pronouns. used substantively, 17; 
syutax of, with nouns, 240, (1 (19); 
with adjeetives, (16); of gerund, 
Fyn, (1). q. 

Giti metres, Supp. 2Y—s2. 


Gun, 36. 


Habitual action, expressed by freq. 
compound verb, 355; by indefinite 
imperiect, 615, (1); by present im- 
perfect, 6:8, (1), a; by past impcr- 
fect, 621, (2). 

Himalayan dialects, 194. 

Historical present, 618, (3). 

Honorifie pronoun, 211; not used in 
aa 234, a; syntax of, 580, 

U6. 


lative conjunction, 6520; omitted, 
737, b. 

Imminent futurition, expressed by 
desid. comp. verb. 356; by infinitive 
59d, ) ce, f; by present imperfect, 
618, (2). 

Imperative, how formed, 320, (2); syn- 
tax of. 606. 

Imperfect partiple, how formed, 308, 
(1); used as an adjective, 596, (1); 
used absolutely, 56, (2). 

Inceptive imperfect, in Braj, 387; in 
Ram, 429, 

Inceptive comp. verbs, 361, (1); in E. 
Hindi, 356,* 448. 

Indefinite imperf, how formed, 323, 
(2); syntax of, 615; origin of, 616. 
Indefinite perfect, how formed, 323; 

syntax of, 629. 

Indefinite pronoun, !st form, declined, 
198; plural of, 200; 2nd form dis- 
tinguished, 209 syntax of, 59". 

Infinitive, how formed, 305; syntax of, 
595; used as a noun,(1); as an adj, 
(2), or as an impcrative, (3). 

Intlected passive, in Mdr., 467; in 
Rdm, 445,a@; in modern Hindi, 
610. 

Inflected perfect, in Itdm., 436; syntax 
of, 626, a. 

Infiected present, in Braj, 386; in Ram 
424; syntax of, 619, 620. 

Inseparable prepositions, 486, 662. 

Instant. metrical, defined. Sapp. 7. 

TInstrumentally dependent compounds, 
480, (33). 

Instrument, expressed by abl., 545; 
nouns denoting, 471. 

Intensive compound verbs, 347; ele- 
ments of, separated, 350, inverted, 
447, (1); syntax of, 642, (1). 

Interjectional sentences, order in, 747, 
748. 

Tnterjections, 522, 523, local forms, 
525; syntax of, 674, 675. 

Interrogative pronoun, Ist, declined, 
198; unintlected, 201; syntax of, 
y87--929; 2nd distinguished from 
Ist, 2u8; declined, 219, 
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Interrogative sentences. 749; prefer- 
ence for. 741. 

Interrupted action, expressed by in- 
ceptive compound verb, 301, (1); by 
present impertect, 618, (3), ¢. 

Inversion of parts of compound nouns, 
491. 


Jati Chhand, defined, Supp. 13, 23. 


Kanauji dialect, peculiarities of, 102; 
adjectives. 107; declension of pro- 
noun, 230; conjugation, 367,380,390. 

Kavitt metres, Supp. 20. 

Kumsoni dialect, general features of, 
104; declension of nouns, 132, 136; 
pronouns, 204, 230; conjugation in, 
410, 402. 


Letters classified, 33, 34. 

Local adverbial clauses, 732. 

Locative with men, syntax of. 555; 
second pvostp. added, 560; with par, 
syntax of. 500; with tak, etc. bor; 
used as subj. of verb, 686, 0b. 

Locative postposition omitted, 141, a, 
dou. a. 

Locatively dependent compounds, 480, 
6). 

Long vowels 39, Supp. 6, (1); for short, 
Supp. 8, (1). 


Mairwarf, general features of, 103; 
declension of nouns, lov, 144; geni- 
tive pronoun forms, 239; conjuga- 
tion, 392. 

Marwari dialect, pronunciation in, 20; 
general features of, 1U3; declension 
of nouns, 132, 144, 153; adj. torms, 
167; pronouns, 217—221, 235; auxil. 
verb, 369, 373; conjugation infinit., 
and participles, 302—3!0; formation 
of tenses, SY¥U—4'4; Irregular verbs, 
495; causals, 406; inflected passive, 
407; compound verbs, 4'8; para- 
digms, 432; doubled postpositions, 
O00, 2. 

Batra Chhand, 47. 

Measure, of degree expressed by jakdn 
tak, 047. 

Mewari declension of nouns, 1382; of 
pronouns, 221; conjugation, 3y2— 
406. 

Modal adverbial clauses, 733. 


Negative adverb, position of, 754, 

Negative contingent imperfect, 328; 
syntax of, 624. 

Negative contingent perfect, 328; syn- 
tax of, 633. 

Negative disjunctive sentences, 716, b; 
neg. omitted from, c. 


Negative final clauses, 725. 

Neuter verbs, originally passives, 467, 
a; and so used, 638; conjugated 
passively, Goo. 

Nominal verbs, 365; syntax of, 642, 
(2), d. 

Nominative, form of, in singular, 63; 
syntax of, 529. 

Noun omitted in relative clauses, 728, 
c; in relative and correlative clause, 
728, d. 

Nouns of agency, how formed, 470. 

Nouns of relationship, how formed, 
476. 

Nouns repeated, 677; used with relat- 
ive and correlative pronoun, 728, a. 

Numerals, 172—i85; syntax of, 57U— 
u70; used for distributive pronoun, 
571; repeated, 65v. 

Numeral compounds, 485. 


Objective wenitive, 549, (12). 

Obligation, expressed by desiderative 
compound verb, Ju6, b; by infinitive 
595, (1) b 

Oblique forms of nouns used alone, 
114; and of pronouns, 222, 

Oblique narration, 724. N. B. 

Onomatoparia, 056. 

Onomatopwtic words, 477. 

Optative expressions, 6v4, (9), 613. 

Ordinal numbers, 178; for lunar days, 
179. 


Pause in poetry, Supp. 9. 

Participles, pertect and imperfect, how 
formed, 3°38, 300; inflected, 31v; 
irregular forms, 311; hud added, 
312; used absolutely, 596, (2); as 
nouns, 06, (3); repeated, 633; de- 
fining the predicate, 697, (3). 

Partitive genitive, 049, (14); locative, 
555, (3), é. 

Passive, conjugation in, 337—339; in-, 
flected forms of, 407, 445, a, 610; 
syutax of, 63+. 

Past contingent inflected. Ram., 427, 
617; in Riwa, 449; in ‘Tirhut, 45v. 
Past imperfect, how formed, 225; syn- 

tax of, 621. 

Past perfect, how formed, 320; syntax 
of, 030. 

Perfect part. how formed, 38, (2) 309. 

Permissive compound verbs, 361, (2). 

Persian words 1n Hindi, 68, 69; gender 
of, 117; comparatives, 17",a@; pro- 
nominals, 248, 267; adverbs, 501; 
prepositions, 512; conjunctions, 510, 
a. 017; 518, ¢, 521, a. 

Personal prons., declined, 192; use of 
plur. forms, 194, 1%; syntax of, 577 
675; their order in a sentence, 74. 
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Place to which, denoting by accusa- 
tive, 535; from which, by ablative, 
645, (1); in which, by locative, 550. 

Plurality, words expressing, 146; in 
poctry, 147; in B. dialects, 233, a. 

Plural of nouns, how formed, 125, (2)- 
(4); when used for singular, 2Ud, 
528, (2); 578, a, e. 

Poctic construction of compd. verbs, 
their parts separated or inverted, 
447; of accusative, 037, 538; dative, 
53); ablative, 546, 047; genitive, 553; 
locative, 559; vocative, 562, b; part- 
iciples, 596, (2), & és (3), b; loose use 
of tenses, 432, 605, 028; future, 603, 
613, ¢; perfect, 628; contingent per- 
fect, 631, (5), a; negative contingent 
perfect, 633; copula omitted in, 694. 

Possession, how expressed, 551; in 
Marwari, 144. 

Possessive nouns, 472. 

Postpositions used in declension, 134, 
135; dialectic forms, 136; unusual 
forms, 137, 145; meanings of, 138— 
141; derivation of, 158—162; omis- 
sion of, in nouns, 141, a, 152; and 
pronouns, 922, 223, 224, 225, a, 226, 
227; in the accusative, 536; dative, 
5A, (3), 541, a; case of the aggregat- 
ive, 644, 544; ablative, 517; genitive 
652; locative, 598, 559, a; and in in- 
finitive, 595, (1), @. 

Potential compound verbs, 353. 
Prakrit, how related to Hindi, 55, 56; 
conjugation tables, 459, 460, 461. 
Prakritic aflix ka, 89; in Ram, 105, 6. 
Prakritic verbal forms in Ram. 444, 

445, 

Predicate, 691; omitted, 691; extended, 
67. 

Predicate nom. 529, (2). 

Predicative construction, of adjectives, 
698, (2), b; of participles, 540, (1), a 

Predicative substantive clauses, 7-3— 
720. 

Preliminary action, expressed by con). 
participle, oi, (1). 


Prepositions, 508—313; dialectic, 599; 
construction of, v7, 5038, 0d!), Gol. 
Present imperfect, how formed, 324; 

syntax of, 618. 

Present perfect, how formed, 324; 
syntax of, 629. 

Presumptive imperfect, 
32.; syntax of, 623. 

Presumptive perfect, how formed, 327; 
syntax of, buL. 

Price, expressed by ablative, 515 (8); 
by geuitive, 019, (iz); by locative, 
595, (4), h. 

Prohibitions, expressed by contingent 
future, GUf, (18); by umper. GUN, (2). 


how formed, 


Pronominal adjectives, 242, 244— 
254; variants, 245 ; dialectic forms, 
255; itud, in expressions of time, 
593; aise, ete ,as adverbs, 594; and 
for Sk. iti, 697, a; substituted for 
the relative pronoun, 729, d. 


Pronominal adverbs, £93. 
Pronominal bases, 191. 
Pronouns, general remarks on, 189— 


191; used appositively, 196; as sub- 
stautives or adjectives, 203, 204; 
dinlectic forms, 235; miscellaneous 
dialectic forms, 236—2-+40; syntax 
of, 577—d84; repetition of, 681. 

Pronunciation of vowels, 10—12; in 
reading poetry, 10, e; of consonants, 
15—24; locul peculiarities, 1, a, b, 
9), b, 25; ccmmon errors of foreign- 
ers, 29. 

Proportional numbers, 182. 

Prosodial license, Supp. 8. 


Quantity, Supp. 4—6. 


Ramayan, dialect of the, 105; declen- 
gion of nouns, 131; Sk. case forms 
in, 131, @; postpositions, 143; adjec- 
tives, 167, a; personal pronouns, 
223, 224; demonstrative prononns, 
225; relative and correlative pro- 
nouns, 226; interrogative pronouns, 
927, 228; indefinite pronouns, 229, 
930; reflexive pronouns, 231; hono- 
rific pronoun, 232; forms of auxili- 
ary verb, 371, p. 201; infinitive, 412; 
imperf. part., 413; perf. part., 414; 
conj. part., 415; noun of agency, 
416; tenses, 417—431, 436, 407; am- 
biguity of tense forms, 432; con- 
struction of transitive perfects, 433, 
434; irregular perfects, 438, 499; 
dialectic tense-forms in Ram., 40, 
440, 441; Sk. verbal forms in, 442— 
413; Prak. verbal forms in, 444; pas- 
sives, 445; causals, 446; compound 
verbs, 447, 448. Also sce under 
‘Poetic construction’. 

Reciprocal copul. compounds, 482, (2). 

Reflexive pronoun, 2/2, Ziv; gen. of, 
when used, 213, 092; syntax of, 59], 
Due. 

Reiterative compound verbs, 364. 

Kelative (or adjective) clauses, syntax 
of, 729; omission of nouns in, (00, 
b,c, dd; or of pronouns, e,f, g; tenses 
employed, 04, (3), 729. 

Relative or correlative with noun sub- 
stituted for adverb, 7::3, e. 

Relative pronoun declined, 108; syn- 
taux of, 08 4—oBe. 

Repetition of adverbs, 497; of words 
in gencral, 670—0d9. 
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Respectful forms of the imperative, how 
formed. 317; svntax of. 607; present, 
future, and nxussive forms similar to 
these, GO3—610. 

Riivme. Supp. 4, 18. 

Riwai dialect, peculiarities of. 106; 
conjngationin. 449. Also, see tables. 

Roots of verbs, 300, 307. 


Salutation, phrases of. 52.4. 

Sima Vritt metres, defined, Supp. 14; 
and classified, 15—17; examples of, 
from Supp. 19. 

Sandhi neglected in Hindi, 35, a; of 
vowels, 40—44; of consonants, 40— 
54; Prakritic peculiarities in, 77. 

Sanskrit words in Hindi, 61—66; in- 
flected forms, in substantive declen- 
sion, 131, d; of adjectives, 168, 170; 
of pronouns. 224, d, 225, d. 256, d, 
231,a; of pronominals, 243, a; of 
verbs, 442, 443. 

Sanskrit adverbs, 498, a. 499, a; iva, 
499, (3), c; atha and iti, 500. 

Sanskrit prepositions in composition, 
492. 

Sanskrit pronominals, 256—259. 

Shikhaddi metres, Supp. 37—39. 

Short vowels, when silent, 10, a, b. ¢, 
(35 a; long by position, Supp. 6, (2), 
3 


Sentences used as subj. of verb, 688; 
as predicate 691. 

Singular, used for plural, 528, (1). 
Statical compound verbs, 260; their 
construction explained, 596, (2). f. 

Subjective genitive, 549, (10) 

Subject of a sentence, 688; omitted. 
68!); extended. 696, 

Subjective substantive clauses, 722. 

Subordinate sentences defined, 713; 
classified, 719. 


Snhstantive clanses defined, 721; clas- 
sified, 722. 


Syllables added in poetry. Supp. 8,(5). 


Tadbhava words, defined, 60; vowel 
changes of. 68—77; hiatus avoided, 
77; consonantal changes, 78—90; 
changes of conjuncts. 9:—98 

Tatsiama words defined. 60; their use 
in Hindi, ¢1—66, 

Temporal adveriial clauses, 731. 

Tenses clussified, with reference to 
progress of the action, 315, 316; or 
with actnality, 720. 

Tenses in temporal clauses, 604, (7), 
in substantive clauses, 722, a; in 
final clanses, 725, 726; in adjective 
clauses, 729; in adverbial clauses, 
734; in comparisons, 734, a; in con- 
ditional clauses, 736, 738; in inter- 
rogative sentences, 740. 

Time expressed by ablative, 545, (2); 
by gen. 649, (13); by loc. 555, (2). 
Tirhuti, conjugation in, 420; form in 

Ram. 440 

Transitive verbs, peculiar construction 
of the perf, 352, 625; usage in the 
Rdm., 433, 434. 


Vaktrddi metres, Supp. 40— 42. 

Verbal noun of agency, how formed, 
314; syntax of, 601, 602. 

Verb hound, ‘to be, conjugated, 321, 
330, 

Verse, of two kinds, Supp., 12, 13. 

Vishama metres, Supp. 22. 

Vocative, 562. 

Vowels. classified, 39; 
in poetry, Supp 8, (4). 

Vriddhi, 37. 

Verte Chhand. defined, Supp. 13; clas- 
sified, Supp. 14 


interchanged 


Preface, page i, line 6, for 
a se RVILy gas ee; a 
Page 3, » 2, of footnote, 
oe 9, » 16, for 
3 1], ays OR Oe. “es 
99 99 99 23, oe 
99 13, 99 24, 99 
99 21, 99 9, 99 
9 22, 99 2, 99 
» 29, » 4, % 
>») bl, 99 i; 99 
:; 32, i. Oy 3 
99 33, 3? 6, 99 
9) 99 99 1d, 99 
99 99 99 16, 99 
99 99 99 20, 9? 
PP 3, ge. dee, s 
29 9 gy ds “ 
Ms 36, » 26, ™ 
- 4.1, » 16, ‘ 
‘ 43, ‘ 3, os 
sf 433, » 4, < 
54 6 » 36, ss 
- 62, we De, ‘f 
‘ 64, i oe. a 
99 99 99 28, 99 
a 69, » 2, Col. 2, tor 

” 84, 93 


(CoRRIGENDA ET JADDENDA. 


Kidarndth, read Keddrnath. 


ddarsha, 


> 


for chap. xiv ,, 


Kamaoni, 
aay}, 
‘oe 


burhd, 


Sv, 


BTS. jorvion, 
Ala, 
Hs, 


99 


lidarsha. 
Supplement. 
Kumaoni. 
AST. 

birhd. 

Sva. 

Saeed. 

word or root. 
participle. 


BTS, joruon. 


aren. 


1, fuotnote,* ef passim, for Bhagelkandi, read 


Baghelkhandi. 


49 


99 


Col. 


in Ist plural, 
in Ind. Perf. 


line 16, 
99 dy 
» 93, 
39 30, 
99 20, 
39 30, 
» 12, 
99 3, 
99 9, 
» 28, 
99 25 
99 20, 
99 ld, 
» LY, 
» 4; 
39 q, 


Col. 


0, 


39 


99 


) 


sing., 
4 4 
ane, 
4» 
pulranam, 


af 
Me, 


area, 

zat, 
uUpar'e, 

as, 

ata, 

4, 
Tear, 
‘cooked’, 
Bhag., 
(2) ai, 
ae, 
omit ‘as’, 
no, 
quraarg, 
atiaa, 
Bundel., 
ri 
ANTE, 


~~ 


ATL, 


read 
99 


99 


plur. 
ne. 
putrdnam. 


rl. 


aaa. 
Bhojpari. 
a. 


Ucar. 


upart. 

as attributive. 
Ta. 

a @. 


TS WQTeHAYT. 
or ‘cooked’, 


no one. 
qatiaarg. 
STAT 
Bundelkhand. 
ai 

se 
ATTS. 
ATTA. 


~ 


omit ‘same future passive participle’. 
Table, Col. 2, for chalasat?, read chulusatt. 
Taz, THB, read taz tra. 


for 


Page 269, line 11, for He, read 
” 9 9 21, 9 ws, We, ry) 
» 203, yy 9, 99 Wa, ’ 
9 P) ” 37, ” But, 9 
” 19, » 34, 99 aate, 99 
+P 280, 39 4, 39 aaa, 99 
‘ 281, yy (os a Kritabrama, ,, 
» 286 4 1, 4 Fe, ; 
5 291, ae be - agarraat, —,, 
z: 299; gs, Sees - Brun, ‘. 
- 303, 99 «Ody 99 thee, ‘ 
” 313, 99 29, 9 HTaaa, 99 
9 332, ” 33, ” had, 99 
”» 333, 39 8, 99 Al, +P ] 
330, se AT; 3 Permissive, ,, 
» 4, Supp. ,, 20, ‘ ATA, » 
yy. NO) 45 ey" - San, m 
99 22, 99 99 28, 99 5, +09, 9 
99 23, 99 9 6, 99 Waa ua, 99 
” 9 9 9 %, 9 wa eat rea, 9 
99 26, 99 99 10, 99 Uta, 99 


zwaat. 
Kritdbrama, 
ea. 
Aaa. 
aiurt, 

thou. 
WAS. 
hues had. 


=" 


Acquisitive. 
HLA. 
Sama. 
5,49 

BB 
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§ 181. c The origin of & in bhuuyhaiy as suggested in the text is, I think 
doubtful. A nom. singular bhauwwh, for bhaun, also exists, to which must be 


referred the plural, bhaushain: h, therefore, cannot be merely a euphonic 


msertion, 


§ 273. Mhe and fushine may preferably be assigned to increased Prakr*tic 


themes asnaka, tushmaka. 
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